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CHAPTER I. 

WE BEGIN THE SEARCH FOR OUR UNKNOWN INHERIT- 
ANCE. 

After our return to our dear mother country, "Old 
England," and we were comfortably settled in our ele- 
gant home, my family persuaded me to add to my 
journal, of our life in "El Dorado Valley" and "Glen 
Harry," some of our numerous adventures on the way 
there. My husband, John Armitage, who was of a 
very roving disposition, insisted upon emigrating to the 
United States, when my two children, Harry and 
Molly, were quite young. He failed in his attempt to 
make money both in the Western and Southern 
States, so, as I had a brother, named Samuel Com- 
moner, living at Barraras, Brazil, who we supposed 
was a rich man, we left North, and went to South 
America, with the hope that he would assist us. 
Soon after, we reached Barraras, where we found my 
brother in very poor circumstances; he died, leaving 
US his heirs. He left very little money, but told us 
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that, at one time, he considered himself a rich man. 
Unfortunately, he was persuaded by a friend, Mr. 
Ashfield, to invest all he had, except a few thousand, 
in a gold-mining company. After they had worked 
it a short time, it proved a failure, and he lost all he 
had invested in money; but the company in settling 
up their affairs, gave him a deed of about fifty 
acres of land somewhere near the mine. He knew 
it was in the wilderness, miles away from civ- 
ilization, and he did not think it was worth much. 
There was a mystery about the mine that neither 
his partner, Mr. Ashfield, nor himself could under- 
stand. The miners had disappeared, and the only 
thing he knew for certain about it was, that it lay 
southwest from Barraras, and was near a tributary of 
the Amazon River, called the "Paulla." 

After my brother died, we decided to use the little 
money he left us in the search for our unknown inherit- 
ance. We purchased an emigrant wagon and a team 
of horses. We named our horses "Bill" and "Bud," 
and Bud's colt we called "Whitefoot." We had a cow 
we named "Pet," and Molly took with her her kitten 
"Sukey," and Harry his dog "Major." Our plan was 
to travel southwest until we reached the Paulla River. 
The wagon was full of every comfort — we even had 
a small cooking-stove. Under the wagon was a coop 
containing a hen, rooster, and two goslings. About 
the middle of May we started. Our plan was to travel 
all day, and camp at night. Molly and myself were 
to sleep in the wagon — ^John and Harry in a tent. 

During the first few weeks of our journey, we passed 
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through several villages and hamlets. We inquired 
about the Paulla River, and were surprised to hear 
that none of the inhabitants knew of such a river. At 
last we met a planter, who said "he had heard some 
miners talking about a Paulla River. They had come 
across the pampas from the southwest, and had evi- 
dently been disappointed in a gold-mining venture." 

My husband told him he "owned some land near 
that mine, and was going to settle on it." 

"How can you find the mine without a guide?" he 
asked. 

"I shall use my compass, and travel southwest un- 
til I reach the Paulla River," John answered. 

"You won't find a place where you can make any 
purchases after you leave this village," the planter 
said. "It is all a wilderness in that direction. No in- 
habitants, unless there are Indians, and they are worse 
than nobody." 

"My son and myself are good marksmen," my 
husband replied. "I am not afraid of Indians, and 
we have plenty of provisions in our wagon to last 
several months. We hope to shoot enough game to 
keep us in fresh meat." 

"Oh, you will find enough game," the planter said, 
thoughtfully. "Too much, I fear — ^you will be obliged 
to use your guns to protect yourselves — ^the woods are 
full of dangerous animals, and snakes of all kinds." 

I began to feel very nervous, but my husband would 
not be discouraged, and Harry, boy-like, was delighted 
to have a chance to show his skill as a marksman. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

WE VENTURE INTO AN UNKNOWN WILDERNESS. 

The day after this conversation we started to cross 
the pampas. The heat was so intense that my husband 
decided to make a road for himself, hoping before 
night, to reach a dense woods he saw in the distance. 
The relief from the burning rays of the sun was so 
great as we approached the woods that Molly ex- 
claimed : 

"Papa, why can't we camp for the night under that 
large palm tree? It will be so shady and cool." 

"Please do, papa," urged Harry. 

"John," I said, "I hear the rippling of water; if 
there is a stream near by, why can't we spend a few 
days here ? I am very tired, and we all need a rest." 

"Yes, it would be a good plan," he replied. 

We found a stream near the palm tree, so we de- 
cided to camp there that night. The next day John 
would reconnoiter, and if he saw no signs of Indians, 
we would treat ourselves to a few days of rest, which 
our live stock needed as much as ourselves. The 
horses were then unhitched, and Harry took off the 
halter that fastened Pet to the wagon. In the mean- 
time Molly and myself had taken the coop from its 
placC; and carried it near the stream. We took out the 
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rooster and hen and tied a string to the leg of each. 
The goslings we gave their freedom, for we knew they 
would not go far from their foster mother. They 
were soon in the water swimming in perfect content, 
not minding in the least her cackling admonitions. 
Pet was near by, chewing her cud. We collected a 
pile of dry wood, and soon we had a blazing fire. 
After it had burned to coals we built a stone stove. 
On it we placed an iron grate. I put some coffee in 
the coffee-pot and it soon boiled nicely. Moll> spread 
a tablecloth under the palm tree, for from its branches 
hung masses of vines forming a beautiful arbor. 
Our first breakfast in the wilderness consisted of 
coffee, salt pork and potatoes. 

I will now try to describe our family. I will begin 
with a picture of the scene. In the background was 
a dense woods composed of cocoa, caoutchouc, palms 
and Brazil wood trees. Graceful liana vines swung 
from limb to limb forming aerial bridges for monkeys, 
innumerable insects and brilliant butterflies. Lean- 
ing against the palm tree stood my husband, John 
Armitage. He was fifty years of age. His hair was 
blown, his eyes blue, and he was a picture of health 
and strength. One glance at his face would tell you 
his character. He was one of those happy, good- 
natured, visionary men who live in the present. 
Every business venture was to be a success. Now, I 
will try to describe myself as I looked at that time. 
I was about forty years of age. I did not look very 
strong, for I had spent the most of my married life 
trying to make ends meet, and had found it a difficult 
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task. I was as matter of fact as my husband was 
visionary, but I had always had the encouragement 
of knowing he had implicit faith in my judgment. 
Unfortunately, I was too fond of him to interfere with 
his plans. As for my looks, I think I can say I was 
not a bad-looking woman. Next I will introduce my 
darling son and hero, Harry. He had just passed 
his fifteenth birthday. He was as erect as an arrow, 
and had his father's brown, curly locks, blue eyes, and 
sunny disposition; but there was an expression about 
his mouth that his father did not have, which showed 
energy and perseverance. He was perfectly fearless, 
honorable and truthful, but was as fond of an adven- 
turous life as his father. Brave, unselfish little Molly, 
my precious little heroine, was feeding her kitten, 
Sukey. She was about thirteen years of age, and was 
tall and slender. She was very thoughtful, and a 
great reader. Her favorite study was botany, and her 
greatest treat was analyzing flowers and plants. She 
carried her botany so constantly with her, that Harry 
had given her the nickname of "Booky." She was 
my main dependence on all occasions of trouble and 
difficulty. 

As soon as we had finished our supper we worked 
together to get ready for the night. John and Harry 
built a large enough fire to last until morning, as a 
protection against dangerous animals. 

"Papa," Molly asked, "will Doodle and Moz [her 
names for the rooster and hen] be safe where they 
are?" 

"Yes, I reckon they will, for Harry and myself will 
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watch by turns all night. I have consented to let 
Hal have the first three hours. Good-night, all. I 
am very tired and am going to bed." Then he went 
into the tent. 

Harry found a comfortable seat and fearlessly be- 
gan his watch. In his leather belt was a loaded re- 
volver, near by laid his gun. Major stretched him- 
self at his master's feet. The horses were lying down 
close to the fire. Whitefoot had chosen for his bed- 
room, the palm-tree arbor. We left Harry whistling 
to keep himself awake, then Molly and myself climbed 
into the wagon. 

Harry told us the next day that he heard no noise 
except the cries of night birds, until about ten o'clock, 
when a loud noise attracted his attention. It seemed 
to be in the palm-tree arbor. He looked and saw one 
of the large vines swaying to and fro. "Aha!" he 
muttered, "something is climbing up that tree, but 
how very funny. That vine seems to swing lower and 
lower. I reckon I had better go and find out what it 
is." He took his gun, and followed closely by Maj, 
walked softly past the tent. Horror upon horrors — 
what he thought was a vine was a large snake lower- 
ing himself very slowly down to the little colt. 

Harry would not have lost his presence of mind at 
the sight of a dangerous animal, but this horrid crea- 
ture was a new experience, and he screamed : "Papa, 
papa ! Quick ! Come, I want you." 

Whitefoot jumped to his feet, John rushed out of 
the tent, and Molly and myself tumbled out of the 
wagon. His snakeship was trying to get his huge 
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coils up in the tree again, when the report of two guns 
echoed each other. On the ground, struggling in his 
death agonies, laid a boa constrictor, more than twenty 
feet long. How we all trembled when we saw him. 
The scene by the flickering firelight was a terrible one. 
John severed the horrid head from the loathsome 
body, but the tail still moved. 

"He is as dead as a door nail," he said, "but his tail 
will move until sunset. Molly, you and your mother 
go back to the wagon. Harry, go into the tent; I'll 
guard camp until morning." 

"But *lhat won't be fair," Harry answered. "I 
think I can wake up and stay awake after I have slept 
my three hours." 

His father laughed. He knew the moment he laid 
down, his eyes would close and not open again, until 
he called him. My husband reloaded his gun, and 
piled more wood on the fire. He knew the necessity 
of keeping awake, for the mate of the dead snake 
might make his appearance upon the scene; but 
nothing disturbed him. At last daylight began to 
dawn, and as soon as the sun's rays penetrated the 
trees, he called: "Sarah! Molly! Hal! get up. I 
want my breakfast." 

"Yes, papa," Harry answered with a yawn; "I 
am ready to take my turn to watch." 

"You are, are you ?" was the laughing reply. 

Harry now saw that it was broad daylight and 
exclaimed : 

'Why, poppy, I didn't wake up, did I?" 

It rather looks like it," his father replied. "Come, 
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my boy, we will take a survey of the stream and see 
if we can find a place deep enough to take a bath in, 
while mamma and Molly are getting breakfast/' 

They found a place and as soon as Harry had fin- 
ished his bath^ he loaded his gun and went into the 
woods. Soon we heard a report, and he called : 

"See what I have shot!" 

"Why, Hal V said his father, "one would think you 
had been poaching in a poultry yard. Did you see 
any more?" 

"Yes ; but they all disappeared in a second. There, 
marmmy," he said, "I have shot something for break- 
fast." 

"Oh, Harry," I answered, "how could you shoot 
old Moz? Was it an accident?" 

"Ha! ha! ha!" laughed Harry. "Oh, marmmy, 
did you really think I would shoot old Moz ? No, it is 
a wild hen Doodle was trying to coax to come and live 
with him. I saw him doing it." 

"I am glad you shot the hen," I replied, "but it is 
too late to cook her for breakfast. We will save her 
for another meal." 

"The dining-room arbor does not look as inviting 
as it did last evening," said my husband. "Spread 
your tablecloth somewhere else. We will allow his 
Satanic Majesty the entire space to shake his tail in." 

Soon we were seated, eating our breakfast. 

"Moll," said her father, quizzically, "I have about 
decided to grant your urgent request, and let you 
spend a few days at Camp Molly." 
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"Oh, no, no! papa, I don't want to stay a minute 
longer. Do you, mamma?" 

"No, Molly," I answered; "I am ready to leave as 
soon as the horses are hitched to the wagon." 

"Very well, then," said John. "I reckon we are all 
ready to leave his snakeship in possession of Camp 
Molly. Come, jump into the wagon and we will 
start." 

"Start for where?" I asked, thoughtfully. "It 
seems to me, we are on something of a wild-goose 
chase." 

"Never mind, Sarah," my husband replied, "we will 
get somewhere some time." Then he laughed in his 
jolly way. 

Tapa, why can't we walk?" Molly asked. 

I would much rather walk, too," I said. 

So we strolled along, keeping as near the woods as 
possible. Our conversation was all about our un- 
known inheritance. I was becoming anxious about 
the time it was going to take to find the Paulla River. 

"We have been traveling nearly three weeks," I 
said, "and there is no sign of the river. Oh, I am 
afraid this venture is going to end no better than our 
others. Unlucky! Unlucky! John, don't you think 
we had better go back before we get lost in this wilder- 
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I rather reckon not," was his emphatic reply. "I 
am surprised, Sarah, to hear you are getting discour- 
aged already. Didn't the planter say we would have 
to travel southwest a long distance? I do not believe 
we are more than one hundred miles from Barraras, 
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and I shall go at least fifty miles more before I turn 
directly west." 

"Will the provisions last both for ourselves and the 
live stock?" I asked. "We may go on, and on, and 
never find the Paulla River, and perhaps get lost in 
this wilderness." 

"You forget," my husband replied, "I have my com- 
pass. I hope soon to reach a settlement where we 
will be sure to hear about the missing river. Harry 
and I can provide fresh meat, and there is plenty of 
grass for our live stock. Do not worry, dear wife." 

I made no reply, but, as it was getting towards the 
heat of the day, Molly and myself retired to the 
wagon. We jogged on in silence for half an hour, 
when we discovered a shady nook near the stream. 

"We will stop here," John said, "until it gets cooler. 
I will pick the hen ; Sarah, you make us one of your 
delicious fricassees." 

Soon we were all reclining in shady places under 
the trees. Nothing could be heard but the buzzing of 
such an army of insects, that it was almost deafening. 
During the heat of the day, in tropical countries, birds 
and beasts are perfectly silent. 

"How far do you think we are from Camp Molly, 
papa?" Molly asked. 

"Well, let me think. We have traveled about three 
miles an hour. We left the camp about seven, it is 
twelve now — not more than fifteen miles — ^jogging 
along so slowly we cannot accomplish more than 
twenty miles a day ; but that is better than tiring out 
the horses or killing the cow." 
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Harry now said: "You all lie down. I am not a 
bit tired, and will guard camp." 

"That's a good idea," his father replied. 

So we all stretched ourselves comfortably on the 
grass, and were soon asleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MAJ ENCOUNTERS A STRANGE INHABITANT IN A POND. 

It was half after three before any of the sleepers 
stirred. Harry was putting the harness on the horses 
when his father awoke. 

"Well, my boy/' he said, "I see you have things 
about ready for another start. Wake up, mamma and 
Moll; we must be jogging on again." 

We found traveling decidedly more comfortable 
during the rest of the afternoon. It was nearly six 
when we noticed an opening in the woods. 

"Papa," asked Harry, "don't you see the sparkling 
of water in that open space?" 

"Yes," Molly answered, "it is just the dearest tiny 
lake. Let us camp near it to-night." 

"Look out, Molly," said her father. "Remember 
our last night's experience. Animals generally lurk 
around such places; nevertheless, we will drive to it 
and examine its surroundings, for we will soon be 
obliged to stop." In a few minutes Molly was out of 
the wagon and busy picking flowers. 

"Listen, good people," said John ; "the birds are be- 
ginning to sing. Let us sit down a few minutes and 
rest; I want to look around." 

"Papa," said Harry, "npjie of those birds sing as 
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well as they do in the United States. I hear nothing 
but screeching and screaming, or once in a while a 
flutelike whistle. The woods are full of parrots, and 
they make a horrid noise. I am sure there is not one 
bird in Brazil that can beat the mocking bird that 
sang in the orange trees at home." 

"I imagine not, my dear boy," I answered; "but 
notice how God has made up the discrepancy. Look 
at that humming-bird fluttering over that blossoming 
tree. There is every color of the rainbow on his little 
body, and beautifully shaded besides. I have not seen 
one bird with as dull colors as the mocking bird since 
we landed in South America." 

"That's so," mamma," Harry replied. "Papa, what 
are the dangerous animals you are afraid lurk around 
here?" 

"They mostly belong to the cat species," his father 
answered — "cougars and jaguars. There are a great 
many large animals, but they are herbivorous ; that is, 
they live on grass. For instance, the tapir and the sea 
cow. You know, Harry, animals that live on grass 
are usually gentle, unless one makes them very angry, 
or they have to protect their young. I am much more 
anxious about venomous serpents and reptiles of the 
lizard species. There are insects, too, with poisonous 
stings. There is a creature called the salamander; if 
he gets a chance to sting one it is certain death." 

"Oh, papa!" Molly exclaimed, "I hope there are 
none of these dreadful creatures around here." 

"We will examine everything carefully before we 
settle down, and we will all sleep in the wagon." 
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We had hardly ceased speaking, when Maj plunged 
into the pond. In a few minutes he gave a yelp, and 
his head disappeared. 

"Oh, papa/' the children cried, "something has bit- 
ten poor Maj." 

Harry ran to the pond, and was about to jump in 
to rescue his dog, when his father stopped him. 

"Don't do that, my boy," he said. "He sank near 
the bank. If he comes up, we can reach him with a 
lasso." 

Soon they saw his head. They threw the lasso over 
it, and landed him safely. 

I do not believe he is dead," my husband said. 
He acts more as if he was paralyzed. Get a blanket, 
and we will give him a good rubbing." 

They did so, and he soon opened his eyes and 
struggled to his feet. He acted frightened and dazed, 
but in less than half an hour he appeared as well as 
usual. 

"He must have had a cramp," Harry said. 

"It was something worse than cramps," his father 
replied; "we will try to find out what it was. Give 
me a stick, Harry," he said. He took it and pushed 
it around under the bank. 

"What is that big black thing lying in the mud?" 
Molly asked. "Don't touch it, Harry. It is a great 
big snake." 

"You had better say, an eel," exclaimed the excited 
boy. "Oh, what a monster!" 

"An eel, is it?" his father asked. "Let his majesty 
alonC; Hal, I have ng doubt he is the cause of Maj's 
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sudden attack. Have you ever heard of an electric 
eel, good people?" he asked. 

No, papa," Harry answered. "What are they?" 
They are eels that have a regular electric battery. 
I have heard they can give a man a severe enough 
shock to knock him down. They inhabit Brazilian 
waters. This one, more than likely, has come down 
the stream from some large river." 

"Oh, how I wish I could try an experiment with 
him," said Harry. Then he winked at his father. 
"Moll, suppose you put Sukey in the pond, and give 
her a chance to see how Maj felt." 

Molly had her kitten in her arms. She hugged it 
close, and replied: "Suppose you jump in yourself 
and take a shock ; that's the best way to try your ex- 
periment." 

We all laughed, for, as usual, Molly had the best 
of the argument. 

"Never mind, Moll," Harry said, giving her a lov- 
ing pinch, "Mr. Eel has departed to parts unknown." 

"Come, children," their father said, "it is getting 
dark; we must get settled in the wagon. I am going 
to use the front seat as a sentry box, for we will have 
to keep a strict guard all night." 

The scene was a weird one. First one fire and 
then another burst into a bright blaze, revealing 
stately palms, graceful vines and gorgeously blossom- 
ing trees and shrubs. The orchestra of a night in the 
tropics began to tune up. One could easily imagine 
he heard the different instruments — ^the deep growl of 
a prowling porcupine playing his part on a bass viol — 
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the' insects drew their bows over their violins — ^the 
birds whistled a medley on brass instruments. Now 
and then, from the dense woods, sounded a deep, 
low growl from some large animal, like one beat on 
a bass drum. At last, John said, "I am going to sleep 
now, my boy; keep a careful watch, and wake me at 
twelve o'clock." 

Ever)rthing was quiet until towards morning, when 
Harry shot a Cayeene cat. It was a beautiful animal, 
a little larger than the common cat. 

"What are you going to do with him?" I asked. 

"Leave him here," Harry answered. "I don't sup- 
pose he is good to eat, is he, papa?" 

"No, I imagine not." 

"Is he a dangerous animal?" I asked. 

"Not that I know of," John answered. 

"Then what did you shoot him for, Harry, if he is 
not dangerous or good for food?" I inquired. 

"I suppose, marmmy, I just wanted to see if I could 
hit him," he answered. Then the blood mounted to 
his forehead, for he knew why I questioned him. 

"Don't scold him, Sarah," my husband said. 
"This animal has, without doubt, devoured a great 
many of your favorites, the birds." 

"Yes, I suppose he has; but not for pleasure. I 
want to impress upon my dear boy how cruel it is to 
torture or kill any living creature except in a case 
of necessity. Oh, how my heart has ached when I 
have read about pigeon-shooting matches, and have 
heard how the successful marksmen have been hon- 
ored for murdering hundreds of innocent birds, and 
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when I have seen boys, and men who ought to 
know better, shoot one of God's creatures just to show 
their skill as marksmen. Instead of being praised for 
it, they ought to go to prison. For instance, at 
fox hunts — I have seen Squire Thornton, and even 
his sweet daughter Mary, really gloating over the 
death of a poor little fox." 

"Suppose we allow all the foxes to live," John an- 
swered, teasingly, "what would become of such birds 
as old Moz and Doodle? We would have no more 
delicious fricassees or broiled chicken I" 

"Nonsense, John; you know most people have 
poultry yards, and the fowls are shut up every night. 
Don't make any excuse for them. As a general thing, 
persons who go on these hunts are idle and want 
something to while away the hours." 

"Hal," said his father, "suppose we let mamma have 
her way for a while, and shoot no more animals. 
She would soon find out if we did not kill the beasts, 
the beasts would kill us." 

"Please don't tease marmmy any more, papa," said 
Harry. "Remember she is old, and is a woman; so 
she can't understand how you and I feel." 

Even I laughed at this boy-like remark; but when 
my dear child kissed me and said : "I didn't mean to 
be cruel," I returned his caress warmly. 

"Mamma," he continued, "I want to be honest; so 
I must tell you, if I live to be a thousand years old I 
shall feel just as happy as I am now when I make a 
good shot ; but I promise not to shoot another creature 
unless in self-defense, or if my dear mother, father, 
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or even little 'Booky' over there is in danger. Or 
if we need any fresh meat — or — or — if dear marmmy 
will g^ve her permission." 

"So endeth the mother's curtain lecture," said my 
husband. "We will bury the cause of her eloquent 
discourse and start on again in search of our unknown 
inheritance." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



''it is getting dark, mamma, and we are all alone 

ON THE pampas/' 



Before eight o'clock we were again journeying on, 
chatting together and admiring our surroundings. 
^ "Papa," Harry asked, "do the pampas look the same 
as the North American prairies?" 

"Very much the same. Of course they are different 
in some respects, on account of the difference of 
climate." 

"I suppose you saw lots of prairies when you went 
west, before we moved to Brazil." 

"Yes, I saw vast tracts of prairie land. Some have 
little knolls on them. These are called rolling 
prairies. The pampas are perfectly flat, and I think 
the grass is coarser." 

"I wonder how far south this pampas extends. 
There does not seem any end to it; or to the woods 
either," said Molly. 

"We ought to be thankful for that," her father an- 
swered ; "if we could not retire to its shade during the 
heat of the day, we would all have sunstrokes." 

We decided to follow, as closely as possible, the 
course of the stream. Sometimes it would turn into 
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the woods, then Harry or his father would go on 
ahead, until it made its appearance again. We 
stopped, as usual, during the middle of the day. We 
had seen several herds of deer on the pampas, but, 
as yet, had not had a chance to shoot any. We were 
out of fresh meat; so my husband proposed that we 
should camp for the night, an hour or two earlier than 
usual, and that he and Harry would go on a search for 
game. 

"I will select as safe a place as I can find, and build 
the fires before we start," he said. 

"You will come back before dark ?" I asked. 

"Of course we will. Do you think I would leave 
you and Molly alone in this wilderness, after dark? 
We won't go so far that we can't hear the report of 
your pistol; and if I hear it, I will fire my gun and 
will be with you in a jiffy — I do hope we will be suc- 
cessful. If we are, I shall stop over a day, and cure 
the venison, in the same way as jerked beef. At the 
first suitable place we find, we will stop, even if it is 
only two or three o'clock." 

"Don't let it be near a pond !" urged Molly. 

"What a fickle little piece you are, Moll," her father 
answered in his joking way. "First, Camp Molly was 
perfection; then, it was horrid." 

"And, 'that dear tiny pond,'" joined in Harry. 

Molly made no reply. Her father gave her ear a 
loving pinch, and said: "No pond, and no under- 
brush; that would be the place to suit you. I know 
what you are afraid of." 

"Yes," I answered ; "if I was certain there were no 
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going to get my botany, and try and find out what kind 
of a tree that is, covered with yellow blossoms, and 
with fruit on it that looks like little muskmelons. I 
have seen them in the woods all the way along, since 
we left Camp Molly. Perhaps the fruit is good to 
eat; then wouldn't we be delighted to find it out?" 

"I fear you will not be successful," I replied, "but 
you can try." 

"My botany, you know, mamma, is divided in two 
parts. The first is about the flowers and trees of tem- 
perate zones. The other tells all about what grows in 
the tropics, so I will know just where to begin. I'll 
go and get a flower, leaf, stem, and one of the melon- 
shape fruit. I can see the shape of the tree where I 
sit." 

Very soon I heard her talking to herself something 
in this' style : 

"Tree shape of cherry tree — limbs so and so, leaves 
so and so, — ^petals so many, sepals so many, stamens so 
many," etc., etc. At last she called: "I have it, 
mamma. It belongs to the genus Theobroma." 

After she had found the genus, she soon discovered 
the species, and said: 

"What do you think the tree is, mamma?" 

"I cannot imagine, my child— what is it?" 

"It is the cocoa tree. They make chocolate out of 
the seeds that are in the inside of this little musk- 
melon." 

"You don't say so, Molly ! Perhaps you are right ; 
but we will wait until your father comes home, be- 
fore we try any experiments with it." 
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Molly had opened the fruit she had in her hand, and 
had taken out fifteen or twenty almond-shaped seeds. 

"Does your botany tell you how they prepare the 
chocolate?" I asked. 

"Yes; they roast the seeds, and then grind them." 

"That is easily done; and if your analysis is cor- 
rect, we can have a cup of chocolate to drink. I won- 
der what time it is? I wish I had thought to ask 
your father to leave me his watch. I have not heard 
a gun since they left." 

I had hardly ceased speaking, when we heard the 
report of one, a long distance off. 

"They are nowhere near the camp," I said ; "but as 
it is getting late, we had better commence our prepara- 
tions for supper." 

We built the usual stone stove, then brought some 
coals from one of the fires, and put in it. 

We will indulge in some coffee to-night," I said; 
it will help to refresh our tired providers. They 
ought to be coming home. I don't want to put over 
the fish to broil, until I see them coming." 

After the table was set, and the coffee boiling, we 
sat down to wait. 

"It must be nearly six o'clock," I said, "for I have 
noticed every night about that time, the sun disap- 
pears entirely behind the trees. It is very strange 
they do not come. What is that dreadful noise? It 
it almost distracting me." 

"Look in that big palm, mamma. It is full of 
monkeys." 

"I am glad to find out it is monkeys. They are not 
usually dangerous." 
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"Just look at that big one, sitting on the highest 
limb," said Molly ; "he acts like the leader of a band. 
See ! when he raises his big arm, they all howl, and 
when he puts it down again they stop." 

"I know now what they are," I said. "They are 
howling monkeys." 

I now began pacing backward and forward in the 
most anxious manner. "Come with me, my child," 
I said; "we will go a short distance on the pampas, 
and see if your father and Harry are in sight." 

As soon as we returned, I said : "Put the fish over 
to broil, Molly, and I will milk Pet; something must 
have happened to detain them. Oh, my kind 
Heavenly Father," I whispered, "have mercy on your 
poor lonely children. Protect my dear husband and 
child from the dangers of this wilderness, and if it 
please Thy holy will, bring them safe home, and teach 
me what is best for me to do in this, our distress and 
peril." 

The supper was ready, the cow milked, and still no 
signs • of the huntsmen. Darkness was coming on 
very fast. The cries of the night birds had begun, 
and all the other night sounds made ever)rthing ap- 
pear gloomy beyond description. 

"Oh, mamma," said Molly, sobbing, "something 
must have happened to papa and Harry. What shall 
we do?" 

"First, we will ask God's protection for ourselves 
and dear ones, then we will go right to work and do 
all we can to save our possessions." 

"What can I do to help you, mamma?" Molly 
asked. 
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"Wait a moment until I can collect my thoughts," 
I answered. "The first thing I am going to do, is 
to fire my pistol, hoping your father will hear it and 
answer." This I did; then waited anxiously for a 
few minutes; but there was no response. I groaned, 
and said : "It has done no good, my darling child, so 
we will go right to work. How glad I am the horses 
and cow are fastened securely near the wagon. Did 
you notice whether your father or Harry fed them ?" 

"Yes, mamma, they did; and I saw Harry cutting 
up a pile of wood." 

"I am glad of that ; for we must keep the fires burn- 
ing briskly. We will climb into the wagon as soon as 
it gets dark, and fasten the curtains down, and of 
course we will not go to sleep, even if we feel in- 
clined." Hoping to the very last minute, I waited 
until we could hardly distinguish each other's faces, 
then retired to the wagon and lighted a lantern. 

"Molly," I asked, "do you know if there is any 
powder, besides that in the keg? I want to reload 
my pistol." 

"No, mamma, I don't think there is." 

I searched thoroughly through the wagon, and 
found nothing but a bag of shot and a keg of pow- 
der. "I cannot open the keg," I said, "consequently, 
we have nothing to protect ourselves; so if it is 
God's will that we should be devoured by wild beasts, 
He knows it's for the best." 

"Where do you think papa and Harry are?" Molly 
asked. "You don't think an)rthing awful has hap- 
pened to them, do you, mamma?" 
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I covered my face with my hands, and answered: 
"God only knows, my poor child. Something is the 
matter, of course ; but we will try to hope it is nothing 
serious." 

We now sat perfectly quiet for over two hours, my 
arm around Molly's waist. Molly broke the silence 
by saying, "Mamma, don't you like to hear Bill and 
Bud stamp their feet? It makes it seem not quite 
so lonely. I have Sukey in my lap, too." 

It was now getting so late in the night, that I had 
given up all hope. My anxiety about my husband 
and child were so great, that our own perilous situa- 
tion was almost entirely unthought of. The candle 
in the lantern had almost burned out; so I found an- 
other, and put it in its place. When I sat down again 
I found Molly sobbing as if her heart would break. 

"Mamma," she said, "what are we going to do? 
Papa and Harry must be both dead, and we are all 
alone." 

In a voice choked by emotion, I answered : "Trust 
in God, my child. If He spares our loved ones 
through the night, we will harness Bill and Bud, and 
go on a search for them. It seems so very strange 
that both are missing. Perhaps they are lost. Do 
you know where your father keeps his compass ?" 

"Yes ; in the trunk." 

We looked, and found it in its place. 

"How could John be so careless?" I thought. 
"More than likely, Molly," I said, "they found a herd 
of deer, and in their excitement, followed them farther 
than they intended, and now they cannot find their 
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way back. If I was certain this was the cause of their 
absence, I should feel very much relieved. I think, 
from the time we have been sitting here, it must be 
between three and four o'clock. If my surmise is 
correct, we will not have much longer to wait for 
daylight." 

Suddenly, there was a great tramping around the 
wagon. The horses neighed as if frightened, and the 
wagon shook, from their efforts to get loose. 

"What can possibly be the matter with Bill and Bud, 
mamma?" whispered Molly. 

"Some animal is around, or we may be going to 
be attacked by Indians. Keep perfectly quiet, my 
child." 

Then I blew out the candle in the lantern. The 
commotion continued for some time, then we dis- 
tinctly heard the tramping of horses' feet running 
swiftly off in the direction of the pampas. "Either Bud 
or Bill has managed to get loose," I said. "If the 
other horse runs away, too, we might as well lie 
down and die." 

"Anyway, mamma. Pet is still fast to the wagon, 
for she is pulling at her halter now. Don't you hear 
a kind of grunting noise, as if pigs were around?" 

"Yes, I do, my child, now you have attracted my 
attention to it. Perhaps it is a drove of wild hogs. I 
am going to run the risk of it, and open a curtain, 
and make a noise. The one thing that puzzles me 
is, why they are not frightened by the fires." 

"I reckon they have burnt out," Molly answered. 
"I have not heard them crackling for a long time." 
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"I have no doubt you are right, for I have been 
so worried and anxious, that I have entirely forgotten 
about them." 

We now put our heads out of the wagon, shook 
the curtain and screamed. The animals, whatever 
they were, ran off in a hurry towards the woods. 

"They were not very large animals," I said, "but 
there were a great many of them. I see a glow in 
the east ; it must be nearer morning than I supposed." 

In less than an hour, it was light enough for us to 
see the condition of the camp. Bud and Whitefoot 
were missing. The fires were most out, and the 
ground trampled in all directions. Bill and Pet were 
safe in their places. Bud had evidently broken her 
halter, for a piece of it was hanging on the tree where 
she had been fastened. 

"Molly," said I, "we will kneel down and thank 
God for preserving us through the night, and pray 
that He will watch over and protect our dear ones, 
living or dead." 

After our prayers were said, we put some wood on 
the embers of one of the fires, and it soon blazed up. 
We were very faint and hungry, for we had eaten 
nothing since noon of the day before. While the 
coflFee was boiling, we went and looked in all direc- 
tions for the missing horse and colt, but they were 
nowhere to be seen. Poor Bill was in such an ex- 
cited state, that we did not dare lead him to the stream, 
so we brought him some water in a pail. 

We must try to quiet him down, Molly," I said, 
for we will both have to ride him when we go in 
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search of your father and Harry. I intend to start 
immediately after breakfast." 

Molly was wandering around, when she suddenly 
stooped down and picked up something. 
'What is it?" I asked. 

'Something you will be glad I have found," she an- 
swered. Then she held up a powder-flask. 

"Open it quick, dear, and see if there is any powder 
m it. 

"Yes, mamma, it is half full." 

"How providential. Now I can load my pistol, for 
I can get at the shot easy enough, and I have a box 
of caps." 

Soon the pistol was loaded, and I felt much easier. 

Molly had been feeding Bill grass out of her hand, 
until he had quieted down, and was now his usual 
gentle self. After we had eaten our breakfast, we 
fastened all the wagon curtains securely, put a pail of 
water where Pet could reach it, took a jug of water 
and something to eat for ourselves and the lost ones, 
climbed on Bill, and riding man-fashion, started off. 
We rode on in this way for about two miles, when 
to our intense delight we saw John and Harry coming 
riding Bud. It is unnecessary for me to enter into par- 
ticulars of our affectionate meeting. It is sufficient 
to say we all knelt and thanked God. On our way 
back to camp I narrated our experiences of the night. 
John said: "Evidently wild hogs caused the dis- 
turbance." After he had eaten a hearty breakfast, 
we sat down under a tree and listened to their story. 
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CHAPTER V. 






"we are lost, papa; what will become of mamma 

and molly?"' 

"We started oif," my husband said, "in the most 
buoyant spirits, the day was so beautiful. We are 
such enthusiastic huntsmen, we hoped not only to kill 
a deer or two, but to get a shot at one of the un- 
known denizens of the forest. Maj ran on ahead 
with his pointed tail wagging, and with his nose close 
to the ground." 

'Maj points something all the time,' Harry said. 
'The woods are swarming with monkeys,' I an- 
swered, *and I do not believe there is a spot on the 
pampas that has not been walked over or crawled over 
by some beast, bird or reptile.' We walked along, 
keeping a close watch in all directions. 

" *How strange it is,' I said, 'we do not see a deer, 
even in the distance.' I had hardly ceased speaking 
when Maj gave a bark and out sprang a splendid 
buck from a clump of trees not a hundred feet ahead 
of us. When the deer discovered his enemies, his first 
intention seemed to be to dash across the pampas, but 
he doubled on his track and disappeared in the forest. 
Harry was near enough to risk a shot, so he fired. 

"'I've wounded him, papa,' he screamed. *I saw 
the blood run down his side.' 
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"On we ran, tumbling over decayed logs, and con- 
stantly getting entangled in vines and drooping 
branches, the deer keeping an alluring distance ahead. 
At last I found a chance for a shot, fired, and again 
wounded the poor, frightened animal. 

" 'Don't let us give him up, papa,' Harry urged. 
'He must fall very soon. He is awfully hurt.' 

"We kept pushing our way into the woods. Soon 
we found the deer, lying in a tangled mass of under- 
brush. 

" 'Isn't he a splendid big fellow ?' Harry asked ; 
'but it is getting so dark, I can hardly see him. What 
will mamma and Molly think has become of us?' 

" 'So it is,' I answered. 'Get out your knife, 
quick; we must cut off some steaks, then hurry back 
to camp.' 

"We made two parcels of the meat, then started, as 
we supposed, in the direction of the pampas. For a 
short distance we struggled on, not stopping to think. 
At last I realized I was getting bewildered. 

" 'I must look at my compass,' I said. I put my 
hand in the pocket where I usually kept it. but alas! 
it was not there. 

" 'My boy,' I exclaimed, 'I am afraid my careless- 
ness has placed us in a very perilous situation. Have 
you any idea which direction is north, and which 
south ?' 

" 'Not the slightest, papa. When we first started to 
go back I remembered the places, but everything looks 
strange where we are.' 

^* Then I am afraid we are lost, my boy/ I replied, 
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'and that we will have to spend the night in the woods. 
Poor mamma and Molly ! I feel more anxious about 
them than about ourselves. Let us sit down on this 
log and consider what is best to be done. I have 
hunted so often in the dense forests that I know if one 
is lost one is apt to wander around in a circle, so we 
will stay where we are until daylight. We will both 
fire our guns, hoping your mother will hear the re- 
ports. We will have to go supperless to bed. Do 
you see that large tree covered with vines? We will 
climb up into its branches and spend the night.' 

" Toor Maj — what will become of him ?' Harry 
asked. 

" 'We will make a pulley of our lassoes and hoist 
him up,' I replied. 

"Soon we were seated in the tree with Maj by our 
side, our guns in our hands, loaded and cocked. Of 
course neither of us slept a wink. We heard several 
savage growls, but nothing disturbed us. As soon as 
the sun's rays penetrated the foliage, we lowered Maj, 
and climbed down from our lofty eyrie. 

" 'I have thought of a way to find out the points 
of the compass,' I said. 'Climb up that tree, Hal, un- 
til you can see the sun — keep your right hand towards 
it.' 

"He did as I requested. 'Your face is towards the 
north, your back to the south — come down; we will 
go southwest, and we will soon get out of the woods.' 

"Harry whistled to Maj, and off we started, guiding 
ourselves by the few rays of the sun that penetrated 
through the dense masses of parasites and umbrella- 
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shaped leaves. Suddenly, we heard a great tratmping 
and crackling of dead branches. 

'Here comes a big animal/ Harry called softly. 
'Get behind that tree, my boy,' I said, 'and Til 
hide behind this.' 

"After we had been hidden a few minutes, Harry 
called : 

1 see what it is, papa; it is a horse.' 
'A horse,' I exclaimed. "Then it must be a wild 
one. Where is he?' 

" 'Not fifty feet ahead. Maj is right by him. Oh, 
here comes another. Oh, papa, papa, it's Bud and 
Whitefoot.' 

" 'So it is, my boy. Sarah ! Molly ! Oh, 
Heavenly Father, what has become of them?' 

" 'I've caught Bud, papa,' Harry called. 'She has 
a piece of halter on. Don't groan so/ he said, — ^the 
tears were running down his own cheeks. 'Perhaps 
Bud has broken her halter and run away.' 
That's my only hope,' I answered. 
^Come quick, papa!' Harry exclaimed with de- 
light. 'I can see the pampas.' 

"Soon we were out of the forest, and on Bud's 
back. You know the rest, Sarah; I am very tired and 
sleepy, if you are not." 

So we all found a comfortable place to lie down. 
During the afternoon we cured the venison and looked 
over our stores. The next day was Sunday, which 
we spent as a day of thanksgiving and rest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MY HUSBAND MAKES AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

Monday we were up with the sun and ready to 
journey on. 

"I think," said John, "it is very strange we have 
not seen a house of any description, or a human being 
since we crossed the pampas." 

"Papa," interrupted Harry, "have you noticed that 
the stream we have been following has been getting 
deeper and deeper?" 

"Yes, I am sure we are following a rivulet that will 
soon transform itself into a mighty river." 

For two days we journeyed on. During the latter 
part of the third day we noticed that the stream was 
much wider and deeper. Soon it turned directly west. 

"Good people," said my husband, "you can get out 
of the wagon and sit under the trees for a while. If 
my surmise is correct we shall have a change of pro- 
gramme. Hal, does it look to you, after the river 
turns west, there's a cleared space along the bank?" 

"Yes, papa, it is as plain as can be. It looks like 
an old road." 

"I will ride Bill and go and explore," Hal's father 
said. 

Soon he was on horseback, leaving us waiting 
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anxiously for his report. When he came back, he 
said : "There had evidently been a road that followed 
the river ; but it had not been used in a long time, for, 
in some places, it had entirely disappeared; but we 
found, if we rode on a short distance, it would soon 
become visible again. This road," he said, "must lead 
to some house or settlement. For some reason it has 
been abandoned; but, as we are situated, I consider it 
our wisest plan to stay where we are until morning, 
and then we can make an effort to follow it ; and if we 
cannot get through, we can come back. We are all 
anxious to make some more inquiries about the PauUa 
River, and consequently, we must do our best to find 
some person to ask our questions of. When we g^ 
into the forest we will be obliged to drive very slowly ; 
but I imagine you and Molly will be willing to do so, 
for, when I went on my exploring expedition, I saw 
such wonders in the way of birds, flowers, trees and 
fruits, that I could scarcely believe I was awake, and 
must be dreaming I was in Paradise." 

Early the next morning we started off on our west- 
erly course — ^as soon as we entered the forest, Molly 
exclaimed : 

"Oh, mamma! wouldn't you think we were riding 
right into a green-house ? The air is full of the smell 
of all kinds of flowers." 

"Yes," I answered, "the perfume is almost over- 
powering." 

"I found a place yesterday," her father said, "where 
I intend to camp to-night. When we get there you 
will find the green-house, from whence comes all these 
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delicious odors, and, if what I saw there was not a 
dream, prepare yourselves for a sight which beggars 
description." 

"Oh, papa !" Molly asked excitedly, "how far is the 
place from here?" 

"It was where I first lost the road, and as Harry 
and myself will have to do a little cutting of under- 
brush, before we can get the wagon through to where 
I found it again, we will, more than likely, spend sev- 
eral hours there. I think we will reach God's green- 
house before noon." 

"I can hardly wait to get there, papa," Molly an- 
swered. "Are the flowers prettier than those we have 
seen the rest of the way?" 

*Tres, Booky ; and I can safely say that you cannot 
find more than even you can master, if you try to 
analyze a hundredth part of them." 

They rode on for an hour or two longer, then the 
river made a curve, which formed a little bay. 

"Here we are at Paradise Bay, and our camping- 
place for the night," said my husband. "What do you 
think of it, gool people?" 

We all stood speechless at the scene before us. 
Floating in majestic beauty in the little bay, were two 
Victoria Regia lilies— one in bud, the other in full 
flower. The immense pads folded up boat-shaped, as 
if to protect this queen of the Brazilian Ingarapes from 
having her velvety white mantle soiled by contact with 
the floating debris. The rest of her dress was shaded 
from the most delicate pink to a bright rose-color, and 
from that, to the deepest crimson. Winding up to 
decorate the crowns of graceful palms, were purple 
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convolvulus and yellow, trumpet-shaped begonias. 
Winging their way from one column of beauty to an- 
other, were red, green and yellow macaws; while 
their bright colors were reflected in the water beneath 
them, by the fish as they darted here and there in 
their attempts to capture some fairy insect. Breath- 
less "Ohs" were the only remarks made by the family, 
as we stood with outstretched arms, and wide-open 
eyes, looking at the gorgeous scene. At last I said 
in a low voice: "Oh, God, how wonderful are Thy 
works; in wisdom hast Thou made them all. Who 
could even imagine or dream of such a scene as this 
in this wicked world of ours ? Well may you name it 
'Paradise Bay,' John." 

"Oh, papa," Harry asked, "what are those mag- 
nificent flowers?" 

"I think they must be Victoria Regias," Molly an- 
swered modestly. "I know they grow in South 
America." 

"I imagine you are right, Booky darling," her father 
answered. "I wish I could get both the bud and the 
flower for you; but you must remember that as long 
as we are in this world of probation, nothing can be 
perfect; not even this fairylike scene; so I shall be 
obliged to darken this vision of beauty a little, by tell- 
ing you that I would not dare venture into Paradise 
Bay to pick those flowers, for fear I should be para- 
lyzed by an electric eel, stung by a venomous lizard, 
or bitten by a poisonous water-snake." 

"Oh, John! how can you remind us of such dread- 
ful creatures, and spoil this dream of beauty?" I 
asked. 
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"To warn you all, and especially Molly, who I 
feared might be tempted to go into the swamp. Beau- 
tiful as the river and bay are, I shall pitch my tent as 
far away from them as I can get and on as dry ground 
as I can find." 

"Papa," said Harry, "I am afraid the animals won't 
find enough grass in the woods to satisfy their appe- 
tites. See, how they are trying to nibble at the short 
grass, and they are even eating leaves of shrubs." 

"Yes, I see they are," his father answered, "and 
as usual, I have rushed headlong into trouble. I fed 
them the last of the oats this morning. We had had 
such a surplus of feed in the pampas grass, that I 
did not seem to realize that the time might arrive 
when we would need it more. They had good meals 
then, which will have to last them through the night. 
To-morrow, after we have cut our way through the 
underbrush, we will come to high grass again." 

"How strange it is, John," said I, "that experience 
does not teach you wisdom. I cannot possibly think 
of everything. I have been anxious a long time about 
the lack of provisions for ourselves and the animals. 
The feed for the chickens is almost gone. Lately I 
have been giving them curdled milk." 

"Well, can't you see, Sarah, that makes them all 
right ; for as long as Pet gives us milk, they can have 
plenty of that, and besides, we can tie Doodle and 
Moz out, and let them catch insects — then they will 
be public benefactors." 

"Well, John," I answered, "if you have a faculty for 
getting into trouble, you also have a faculty for getting 
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out of it again. What is your bill of fare for our own 
dinner?" 

"Fish, of course," he answered. "The river is 
swarming with them." 

"But are you sure they are fit to eat? They are 
all such bright colors, and such curious shapes, that 
I feel afraid to cook them." 

"Well," he replied in his laughing way, "if you 
don't like the fish, Harry and I can shoot a parrot or 
two. Would that suit you better?" 

"Yes, I suppose I could eat a parrot, if I had 
nothing else ; but if you are unsuccessful in your hunt- 
ing, I have been wise enough to keep in reserve a 
few cans of meat, and some other articles. Where 
they are hidden is my own secret, and I do not intend 
to reveal it, unless I am positively forced to do so." 

"That's right, mamma; stick to it," said my hus- 
band. "I appreciate your forethought, if I do not 
practice the same virtue. Come, Hal, we will try and 
catch some of these rainbow fish first, and if we don't 
like them, Maj will soon scare up a bird." 

"Papa," said Harry, "I have been watching some- 
thing for a good while. Do you see that thing float- 
ing on the water? It looks like a great big soap- 
bubble. See it, now; it reflects every color of the 
rainbow. It is coming nearer and nearer. What do 
you think it is?" 

His father watched it steadily for awhile, and then 
said, "You will be surprised, my boy, when I tell you 
it is a fish. It is a sea bladder. The captain of the 
ship showed me one, just before we landed." 
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"Mamma and Moll, come here!" Harry called. 
"Shall I catch that fish for dinner?" Then he pointed 
to the seeming bubble floating near the bank. 

"How could you be so naughty as to call me away 
from my work, just to see a bubble on the water?" I 
asked. 

"I'm not fooling, marmmy dear; that is a genuine 
fish ; ask pappy if it isn't." 

"Yes, Sarah, it is. It is a sea bladder. Isn't he 
a curious creature ?" 

"Very ; but he is not substantial enough to make us 
a meal. What are we going to have for dinner ?" 

"Fish," Harry answered. 

Soon his line was in the water and he had caught 
us a good fish dinner. After dinner they took the axe 
and began to cut away the underbrush, so they could 
get the wagon through. While they were busy, Molly 
and myself sat down to have a good talk and to admire 
our beautiful surroundings. Molly wanted to wander 
around and pick flowers, but I did not dare to allow 
it. In about two hours, John and Harry came back. 

John said : "Sarah, I have cut our way through to 
the next opening. Shall we go there to-night, or stay 
where we are?" 

"Stay where we are," Molly replied. 

"Very well, so be it, then, if mamma is willing." 

"I am willing," I replied. "What time is it?" 

"About four o'clock." 

The rest of the afternoon we spent talking about 
our plans for the future. It all seemed so unreal to 
me, that I felt as if I was in a dream ; but John and 
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Harry spoke of farming and mining with as much cer- 
tainty as if they knew exactly where they were. At 
last I could not help asking: 

"What are you going to do your mining with? 
You have no pickaxe nor crushing machine of any 
kind?" Now I will record as nearly as possible my 
husband's characteristic reply: 

"No, we haven't exactly the right kind of imple- 
ments for mining, but Brazil is so rich in all kinds of 
minerals, and especially in gold, diamonds and other 
precious stones that I hope to find gold nuggets l3ring 
around, and perhaps diamonds, too." 

I could not help sighing. 

"I am sorry you sigh, Sarah," he said. 

"I cannot help it; you have such 'Arabian Nights' 



visions." 



<<"' 



Well, let me dream my dreams, and see my visions, 
dear wife. I wish we could divide our dispositions — 
you take half of my hopefulness, and I, a part of your 
thoughtfulness, then we would be a very decent 
couple." 

The tears were standing in my eyes when he fin- 
ished his remarks. 

"If there were not such an uncertainty m our future 
I would not worry; but my disposition is to take 
thought for the morrow — ^yours, 'Sufficient unto the 
day IS the evil thereof.' " 

"Well, I am following the Bible maxim, anyway; 
but I ought to be horsewhipped for causing those 
tears to fill your dear eyes. The next request you 
make of me I will grant, even if you ask me to go 
back to Barraras." 
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"Perhaps that will be my request," I answered. 

"Very well," was the reply, with a deep sigh. 

Then Molly and myself said "good-night," and re- 
tired to the wagon, leaving John and Harry sitting as 
guards, John smoking his pipe in perfect content. 



i 
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CHAPTER VIL 



"this is the paulla river." 



The next day we traveled very slowly along. We 
all walked, for the wagon jolted so badly that we 
found it uncomfortable. We met with no serious 
adventures, but had one great mishap — we lost our 
tent. It was carelessly laid on the top of the wagon — 
at a sudden lurch it fell off, into the river, where 
there was a very swift and unusually deep current. 
We did our best to get it, but it was impossible. As 
it was approaching sunset, Harry attracted our atten- 
tion to a bowlder lying in a shallow place in the river. 

"Papa," he said, "do I imagine it, or are there really 
letters cut on that stone ?" 

"We will stop, Hal, and examine it closely," his 
father replied. "It certainly looks like something of 
that kind." Se we stopped, and Harry waded out 
a few feet. When he was near enough to see it dis- 
tinctly, he exclaimed: "These words are cut on it, 
papa — 'This is the Paulla River — ^and there is a hand 
under the words which has the forefinger pointing 
west." 

John answered: "I have my own ideas, my boy, 
about this rock, which, for a wonder, I am 
going to keep to myself for the present; but I will 
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tell you this much, I believe we are very near our un- 
known inheritance. Under the circumstances, even 
you will agree with me that it is best for us to journey 
on. 

"Yes, I suppose it is," I replied. 

"Well, then we will spend the night here, and to- 
morrow we will start on again, carrying with us, for 
certain this time, the bright goddess of hope." 

"Oh, papa, do you really, really think we are most 
to the Ashfield and Commoner gold mine?" Harry 
asked. 

"Yes, my boy, I really think we are; but I am so 
often mistaken in my ideas, that I do not want you 
to buoy yourself up too high with delight, 
for fear, like Humpty Dumpty of story fame, you 
might get a fall." 

The family were all too much excited to sleep any 
that night, and at the first pink ray that appeared in 
the east, we were on our way again. Nothing more 
exciting occurred until about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, then we saw, through vistas between the trees, 
that we would soon be out of the woods. Even that 
knowledge was a feast of delight; but when at the 
end of half an hour's further traveling, we left the 
forest behind us, words were inadequate to express 
our feelings. Stretching before our admiring eyes 
was a small, but beautiful valley. It was bounded on 
the north by a range of rocky hills. Towards the 
northeast ran the Paulla River, much increased in 
width, and very deep. About a mile away was an- 
other dense woods, forming the eastern boundary, and 
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finishing nature's bulwark for her exquisite handi- 
work. The valley was perfectly level, and covered 
with short grass. The bank of the river was studded 
with bright orange-colored mallows. Winding their 
way over rocks and shrubs were passion vines, with 
their highly-perfumed red and purple blossoms. 
Flitting here and there were innumerable butterflies, 
dazzling in colors, and some brilliantly blue, — ^the lat- 
ter, the morpho, being the most prominent. 

"Oh! Oh! Fairy-land! Fairy-land!" screamed 
the two excited children. 

"I have never seen anything more beautiful," I said. 
"It even surpasses Paradise Bay." 

"Papa! papa! do stop here for a day or two!" 
pleaded Molly. "Just look at the flowers, and all so 
different from anything I have seen before." 

"Please do, papa!" echoed Harry. "See! Yon- 
der is a herd of deer." 

As yet, the usually most enthusiastic member of the 
family had not spoken a word, nor had noticed the ex- 
clamations of his wife and children. 

"What are you looking at so intently, John ?" at last 
I asked, as he stood with his hat in his hand, gazing 
with wide-open eyes towards the rocky hills. 

"Sarah," he replied, in such a quiet tone of voice 
that it almost alarmed me, "we have reached our 
destination. This valley is part of our unknown in- 
heritance, for I have no doubt that the deserted Ash- 
field and Commoner gold mine is in that chain of rocks. 
I even think I can see the place where the miners 
worked. Look carefully where my finger points, and 
give me your opinion," 
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I did so, and answered, "I do believe you are right ; 
but we won't allow ourselves to be too hopeful." 

"No," my husband answered, so quietly that I 
looked at him with surprise, "I have had too many 
disappointments. Harry, get down on your hands and 
knees, and see if you can find out whether the road 
goes on towards those hills." 

"Yes," he answered, "it is just as plain as it was 
lots of times, when we first started to follow the river 
west." 

"Well, that's another proof that I am right in my 
surmise. We will drive to that tree just ahead ; it 
is so covered with drooping lianas, that it will make a 
pleasant, shady place for us to sit down and consider 
what is to be our next move." 

"Papa, papa!" Harry suddenly exclaimed, "just 
look there! Quick! quick!" 

His father looked in the direction he pointed and 
saw three beautiful wild horses running fleetly across 
the valley towards the river. Bill and Bud both gave 
a neigh of recognition, and started off on a trot. 

"Even the horses are waking up," said John. "I do 
not believe we have gone as fast as this before, since 
we left Barraras." 

We soon reached the tree, and were so busy getting 
• the articles out of the wagon that were necessary in 
our preparations for supper, that we had failed to 
notice that heavy black clouds were rolling up, and 
that there was a distant rumbling of thunder. At 
last a louder peal than usual attracted my attention, 
and I exclaimed: "Listen! that is thunder! we are 
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going to have a severe storm! Where shall we go 
for shelter?" 

"Hurry up, Harry!" his father answered; "fasten 
down the wagon curtains. We won't have time to put 
anything back. I'll unhitch the horses — ^mamma, you 
and Moll tie Pet as securely as you can to the tree." 

This was quickly done, and then John said, "Come, 
Sarah! I'll carry you with me on Bill. Harry, you 
take Molly with you on Bud, and we will run our 
horses as fast as we can, and get under the shelter of 
those rocks yonder; for without doubt, a tornado is 
approaching "fast." 

The wind was now beginning to blow furiously, 
and in the distance, we could hear the crashing of 
falling trees. Providentially, we had not far to go, 
and soon reached the opening in the rocky hills that 
my husband had noticed when he first entered the 
valley. Fortunately the excavation was large enough 
for us to drive under on horseback. 

"Aha!" said the gratified discoverer, "this is, as I 
supposed, the entrance to a mine." 

We were soon off of the horses, and gazing back at 
the terrible scene. What a fearful sight it was. 
Trees uprooted; the wagon, turned upside down, fly- 
ing before the wind, and scattering its contents in all 
directions. 

"There goes everything we possess in the world," 
said I with a groan. "But, thank God, we are spared 
to each other." 

"Yes, Sarah," John answered, "and do you notice 
that the storm is passing over the other side of the 
valley, leaving us in safety here?" 
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"For some wise purpose, God has seen fit to spare 
our lives," I replied. 

"Papa," said Harry, "poor Pet must be killed. The 
tree mamma fastened her to has blown down." 

"Too true, my boy," was his sad reply. "Sarah, 
God has decided our future for us. We will be 
obliged to make a home here. The wagon is gone, 
and even if I wished to go back to Barraras, it could 
not be done on horseback. I have no doubt the road 
we followed through the woods is blocked by fallen 
trees, for the storm seemed to concentrate its fury 
there. The Paulla River is too deep for us to ford, so 
we cannot get back to the pampas that way. These 
rocky hills look insurmountable; so, good people, we 
might as well be wrecked on Robinson Crusoe's 
island, as far as I can see now. But, as in mamma's 
opinion it is the most beautiful place she has ever 
seen, and we have been searching over a month to 
find it, we ought to be contented." 

"What you say sounds very plausible, John," I 
replied, "but how are we going to live? We have 
lost everything we possessed. It was all in the wagon. 
I cannot see how we are ever going to begin to make 
a home." 

"Well, perhaps if we have patience, we will find 
a great many of our things. They must all lie within 
the radius of a few mil^s," he replied, encouragingly. 
"I am so thankful I listened to your advice, and 
packed our garden seeds in an iron-bound box, for one 
of the most valuable of our possessions will be safe. 
I do not feel in the least worried about our finding 
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our seed-box, or the keg of powder, or bag of shot — 
three very necessary articles towards our support. 
Our greatest loss is the cow." 

"Poor little Sukey, too, papa," said Molly. "I shall 
miss her awfully/' 

"Pshaw!" was her father's emphatic reply. 

"Dear old Maj is safe," said Harry ; "I'm awful glad 
of that. Didn't he run, though, to keep up with the 
horses !" 

"Do you think there is any chance of our ever find- 
ing the rooster and hen ?" I asked. 

"I am afraid not," my husband replied ; "but did any 
of you take the coop from the wagon, or open the 
door?" 

'No," was the general response. 

Well, then, unless the coop was smashed to pieces. 
Doodle, Moz, and even the little goslings are some- 
where safe in the inside of it ; so there is even a chance 
for them." 

"You are beginning to make me a little hopeful," I 
replied. 

The storm had now passed over; but as it was 
almost dark, we decided to stay in the mine until 
morning. We chatted together the most of the night, 
and when the sun rose in a clear sky, John said: 

"Get on the horses again, good people, I am almost 
starved. Let us go to the place where we left the 
wagon. Perhaps we will find a straj* piece or two to 
eat." 

"There is the cow," said the practical mother. "She 
will last us for food for a long time/* 
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''Mamma I mamma !" exclaimed both of the children, 
"how can you talk so? We wouldn't eat dear old Pet 
for anything." 

"You wouldn't, eh?" said their father. "I am only 
too glad your mother thought of it. We can smoke 
the meat, and it will keep for a long time." 

"How are we going to get along without salt?" I 
asked. 

"Well, perhaps we will find the salt bag," my hus- 
band answered. 

We had now reached the tree to which Pet had 
been tied, and were surprised and delighted to hear ^ 
pitiful "moo." 

"Mamma, I reckon we won't eat dear old Pet ; she's 
alive !" said Harry in the most excited manner. They 
soon found her, lying in a perfect cage of liana vines, 
and as far as they could see, she was not seriously 
injured. 

"What a miraculous escape," said John. "If she 
isn't too badly hurt, we will do our best to save her, 
for as long as she gives us milk we cannot starve." 

"How can we possibly get her out of this dreadful 
tangle?" Harry asked. "If I only had an axe, I 
could chop her out." 

"I stood the axe right against the tree," said his 
father, "and, if I remember right, I placed the most of 
the things that we had taken out of the wagon, near 
where Pet lies; and if Providence has watched over 
us again, this mass of vines must have protected them 
sufficiently from the wind to prevent them from blow- 
ing away.'* 
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Harry now gave a scream of delight, and held up 
the axe. "The helve was sticking out just where I 
could reach it/' he said. "I reckon we will have Pet 
out of this now in a jifFy." 

They worked with a will, and in a few minutes, up 
jumped the poor, frightened animal. She had several 
deep cuts on her shiny coat, and was rather stiff in 
her legs, but seemed otherwise uninjured. We each 
gave her a loving pat, then my husbnnd said: "I 
did not have time to milk her last night; she must 
be suffering. Now, the next thing to be done, is for 
all to go to work, and clear away these vines and 
branches, for the milk pail is somewhere under them." 

"Perhaps everything blew away before the tree fell," 
said Harry. 

"I do not believe they did," I replied, "for as you 
handed them to me out of the wagon, I put them un- 
der a dense mass of vines, for the wind was blowing, 
even then, so hard, that I was afraid they would be 
blown away. Children, work carefully," I said, "for 
we may possibly find some of our dishes, that are not 
broken." 

So we all went to work, and by chopping, pulling 
and breaking, the debris was at last cleared away, 
the family being hastened in their efforts by the pitiful 
moos of the suffering cow. When we reached the 
pantry, I had selected for the articles that had been 
taken from the wagon, we found the milk pail, a tin 
water pail, a frying-pan, the coffee-pot, a tin cup, and 
several other necessary utensils. Some of the crockery 
was broken, but we had enough left to make ourselves 
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feci rich. Soon the cow was relieved, and we had all 
indulged in a refreshing drink of milk. 

"Now," said John, "we will sit down and all put on 
our thinking-caps. I will begin by asking this ques- 
tion : How do you all like the appearance of our, no 
longer, unknown inheritance?" 

This is certainly a beautiful spot/' I answered, 
and from Sam's description, it looks as if it must be 
the land he owned. But there are not fifty acres in 
this valley." 

"No, but our inheritance must extend beyond the 
range of rocks. As yet, we have seen no way of get- 
ting through them, or over them; but we may find 
some passage after we have explored a little. Now, 
when there are so many things to be done, we must 
begin with the most necessary." 

"If you want my advice," said I, "I say, we spend 
the morning looking for the contents of the wagon; 
for unless we can find some of the articles, we are 
helpless. We cannot even make a beginning at any 
work." 

"I agree with you," my husband replied. "I am 
going to find the box of garden seeds, if I have to 
search all day." 

"And I am going to make a special hunt for the 
powder and shot," said Harry. 

"And I am going to try and find the bag of salt and 
my trunk," said I. 

"And I am going to try and find my little kitty, and 
lots of other things," said Molly, who was already 
busy looking around in the grass. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A SUCCESSFUL SEARCH FOR THE LOST CONTENTS OF THE 

WAGON. 



Very soon after her father's departure, Molly called, 
''Mamma! Hal! don't you hear something?" 

"I just reckon I do," was Harry's reply, "and it's 
Sukey meow-ing somewhere, as sure as I am alive! 
G)me, Moll! She is over this way; I am afraid we 
have been throwing all the branches and vines over 
her. Hark ! here she is — bright near where I am stand- 
mg." 

"Mamma !" Molly called, "we have found poor little 
Sukey. She is under all this stuff; won't you please 
help us get her out ? Quick ! or she'll smother." 

Maj now began to prick up his ears, and soon evi- 
dently recognized the meow, for he commenced to 
scratch a hole under the huge pile. He and the kitten 
were the best of friends, so Harry said: "Let him 
alone, Booky! He'll find her. He has often carried 
her in his mouth without hurting her. You see! 
He will bring you your precious little beast all safe, 
in less than no time." 

"Wc will wait a few minutes and find out what he is 
going to do," I replied. "It would take us half a day 
to drag away all these bushes again." 
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The dog pushed his way through the debris, until he 
reached the kitten's hiding-place, then Harry ex- 
claimed excitedly: "Moll, help me pull away this 
big branch! Here he comes, with Sukey in his 
mouth." 

Soon the poor little bedraggled-looking kitten was 
in her mistress' arms, and she was fondling her so 
affectionately, that Harry said: "You will kill her, 
Moll I Let me take her for a minute." 

She gave her to him and exclaimed: 

"You are worse than I am; you are squeezing her 
so tight she cannot breathe." 

"Never mind — we will give her a heaping saucer of 
milk, and she will revive." 

While she was drinking it, Molly said: "Harry, 
what shall I do with Sukey while we are off hunting 
for things ? I can't carry her with me all the time." 

"I'll fix her," he replied. Then he took out his jack- 
knife, cut off several long pieces of pliable vines, and 
in a short time he had manufactured a very secure 
cage for the kitten. "I'll lift it up, and you put her in, 
Moll. Don't mind how much she meows," he said, 
"and fill her saucer with milk. I reckon you will find 
her all safe and well, when we get back. Now, Maj, 
old fellow, you lie right down there, and watch, and 
be sure you bark just like furiation if anything comes 
around. Come, marmmy dear! we are all ready now 
to start, but why do you look so worried ?" 

"I was wondering," I replied, "how we are going to 
get along without any meat, or anything else to eat. 
We cannot live entirely on milk." 
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"Ha! ha I ha!" laughed Harry. "Haven't you 
noticed that poppy and I have both got our guns 
And look here!" then he took a small pistol out of 
his pocket and said: "I've got this, too. It is just 
as natural for poppy and me to think of our guns, as 
it is for you to worry about what we are going to eat. 
He took his gun with him when he went off. Perhaps 
he will shoot something." 

"But did he have any powder or shot?" I asked. 

"Why, marmmy, what would be the use of his taking 
his gun, if he hadn't anything to put in it ?" 

"Your father told me, before he left, to take the 
things we found, to a tree nearer the river. I imagine 
he has gone to look for the wagon. So, as soon as we 
have finished our search we will go there." Then we 
all started off in different directions. It is unnecessary 
for me to write what we found, for it is all in the in- 
ventory; but we had to go to and fro a great many 
times before we settled down at our new camping 
grounds to wait for the head of the family. We built 
a fire and made preparations for supper. The new 
camp was so near the rocky ledge that I now felt cer- 
tain there had been a mine there. I had found a table- 
cloth, so I had set my table as nicely as I could with 
the dishes we had. Everything was ready and waiting 
when much to our delight we saw my husband com- 
ing, walking and leading Bud. 

"What is that big thing on Bill's back?" said Harry. 
"Hurrah! Hurrah!" he screamed. "It's the coop! 
it's the coop!" 

"Oh, John ! John !" I exclaimed, excitedly. "Is it 
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possible that you have found the coop ? Are the roos- 
ter and hen alive?" 

"Yes, here they are alive, and the goslings, too; 
but unless we can find something to feed them, they 
won't be much longer. Molly, get some water in the 
tin cup, and bring it right here/' 

"Is the string on Doodle's leg yet, papa?" Harry 
asked. 

"Yes, it's on safe enough." 

"Well, then we can take it off, and cut it in two 
pieces, and tie one piece on old Moz, and then let them 
out, so they can catch bugs. There are plenty of 
them. If they can't find enough to satisfy them, Molly 
and I will help along." 

"I wish I had saved the loppered milk," said I ; "but 
unfortunately I threw it away because I wanted to use 
the pail to put the dishes in. But we will have plenty 
more to-morrow morning." 

The hen and rooster were tied safely to the tree. 
Molly ran to the river, and filled a tin pan, that was 
in the coop, with water. In a few minutes the goslings 
were swimming in it, and ducking their little heads un- 
der as far as they could get them. Harry had caught 
several large flies, which he threw in the pan; and it 
was a comical sight to see how quickly they were gob- 
bled up. Doodle was busy, already, scratching in the 
ground in search of food, and seemed to meet with suc- 
cess, for after swallowing several tidbits, he conde- 
scended to offer his wife one small ant. 

As soon as he was satisfied that the fowls would get 
along nicely, John said: "I do hope, good people, 
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that you were fortunate enough to find something 
to eat. I did not even think of using my gun while 
I was away, I had so many other things on my mind." 

"Look at the table and judge for yourself, John," 
I replied. "/ think the children and myself were very 
successful." 

The tablecloth was spread on the grass. On it were 
the plates and cups. On each plate was one potato and 
some smoked meat. 

"You can have only just the one potato apiece," 
said I. "Harry would not allow me to cook any more ; 
he said you would be delighted to keep them for seed." 

"You were right about that, my boy," his father 
replied ; "but I am afraid, if I had come home in time, 
I would have been tempted to have them all cooked, 
for I am almost starved. Molly, you bring the coffee- 
pot and we will go to work. / consider this a very fair 
meal for people in our situation." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WE MAKE AN INVENTORY OF OUR POSSESSIONS. 

After we had finished our dinner, and the table- 
cloth had been folded carefully, and the dishes packed 
safely away, John said : "Now, good people, we will 
sit down and tell each other just how we have been 
spending the morning — ^what we found, how we found 
it, and where we found it. Shall I begin ?" 

Tlease, papa !" both the children replied. 

'Well, to begin my story in the usual way, I rode 
directly across the valley to the place where, I was 
almost sure, the wagon laid. When I was almost there, 
I saw it turned on its side, lying against the trunk of a 
large tree. It is a perfect wreck; every spoke in the 
wheels is broken. I decided immediately that it was 
useless as a conveyance, but that we would find the 
wood, steel, and a great many things about it useful. 
I was just going on, when I heard a cackle. I 'can tell 
you,' as Harry would say, I soon crawled under the 
wagon; there I found the coop just as securely tied 
as when we left it, but turned upside down. It was 
a great wonder the fowls were not smothered. I soon 
had the rope cut, the coop loose, and the sliding door 
out. I was very much surprised and delighted to find 
Doodle, Moz, and the goslings alive; but they were 
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suffering from hunger and thirst, and seemed thor- 
oughly exhausted. I knew that the best thing I could 
do for them was to give them fresh air, so I hoisted 
the coop up on Bill's back, and tied it safely there with 
the rope. Now that the ventilator was open, and the 
slide out, they could breathe as much air as they chose, 
and soon struggled up on their feet and began to 
cackle." 

"Papa," asked Harry, "how do you think the wagon 
got so awfully broken to pieces?" 

"Banging against the trunks of trees, I suppose," 
his father answered. "Now,* I will continue my story : 
I left Bill tied to a tree near the wagon, and started off 
on my search for the box of seeds and the keg of pow- 
der, the two of our possessions I was most anxious to 
find. I looked and looked ; but not a single thing could 
I discover. At last it occurred to me that I had 
packed the box of seeds under the wagon-seat; and 
that I had hard work to get it there, it fitted so closely. 
I immediately went back to the wreck. I found the 
seat broken, but the iron-bound box was safe and sound. 
I now felt so elated and encouraged that I went to 
work and examined the rest of the debris. In a mass 
of torn canvas, I found the bag of shot and balls, 
and rolled up together, the india-rubber blanket, and 
the new piece of tarpaulin. Now that I had found 
the shot, I began to realize how useless it was without 
powder; so I spent the rest of the morning searching 
for the keg; but I am sorry to say, that I was un- 
successful. As the seeds were in a perfectly safe 
place, I left them ; and to-morrow, if everything goes 
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well through the night, I will go and get them, and 
all the other things I think we can make useful. I 
have finished the history of my exploits, and am now 
ready to hear about what you found, and where you 
found it." 

"Mamma, you can tell papa about Sukey and all 
that; but let us children show what we found," said 
Harry. 

I did as he requested, being very careful not to 
mention their two most valuable finds. After I had 
finished my story, Harry said: "I think it would be 
just a jolly plan for us to make out a list of our posses- 
sions — don't you, poppy and marmmy? — then we will 
find out just how rich we are." 

"A very good idea," his father answered. "But 
what can I make it out on, or with ?" 

"Here is a piece of paper and a pencil," said Molly 
very quietly. 

"Hello for Booky! She is so awful booky, that 
she is made up of paper," said Harry laughingly. 
"Now, poppy, commence your list; we are all ready." 

"Well, then, we will begin with our animals: We 
have two horses, a colt, a cow, a dog, and to please 
Molly, I must add, a very valuable kitten. Next 
comes our stock for the poultry-yard — a rooster, a 
hen and two goslings. Now, for our firearms and 
ammunition, which I consider as valuable as our 
live stock. In ammunition, I am sorry to say, we are 
very badly oflF. We have our guns " 

"And I have my small pistol," said Harry. 

"And we have the bag of shot," continued his 
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father, "and I have a box of caps, and my powder- 
flask, which is less than half full. Have you any in 
your flask^ my boy?" 

"No, papa, not a speck ; but my cap-box is full." 

After he said this, he slyly slipped away, and I 
soon saw him coming back, rolling the powder-keg 
quietly before him. When he got just behind his 
father, he gave a whoop, then John turned around and 
saw the keg. 

"Where did you find it?" he exclaimed. "Hurrah! 
Hurrah! the Armitage family are all right now, for 
as long as we have guns and ammunition, we can't 
starve. Harry, I will give you a splendid hunting 
expedition, for finding this." 

The boy hung his head, and replied : "But I didn't 
find it, papa ; that horried little Booky had to go and 
find the very thing she ought not to have found, for 
she hates guns." 

"Too bad, my boy! but I imagine that rather than 
not having it found at all, you will be willing to allow 
even the horrid little 'Booky,' as you call her, the 
credit of being the discoverer of our most useful 
possession. Come here, Moll darling, and let me kiss 
you." After he had given her a loving pat and a kiss, 
he said : "We will go on now with our list. Mamma, 
let's hear what you have for the kitchen pantry." 

"Well, we have a frying-pan, an iron kettle, a tea- 
kettle, a grate " 

"An iron kettle! a teakettle! a grate!" exclaimed 
the children. "Where did they come from?*' 

"I suppose I can have my secrets as well as the rest 
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of you/' said I. "If you doubt it, look behind the 
tree." 

They looked, and there they stood. "I found them," 
I said, "as I was driving here." 

"That's just jolly I" said Harry. "Go on, 
marmmy I" 

"A coffee-pot, two tin pails, a tin pan, four plates, 
three saucers, three cups, and a tin cup and " 

"Get right up, poppy 1" Harry exclaimed. "What 
business have you to sit on marmmy's most valuable 
possesvsion ?" 

The mischievous boy had covered the trunk with 
the blankets and comfortable, and had planned the 
whole thing, by asking his father to sit on it while he 
told his story. 

John jumped quickly to his feet at this emphatic re- 
mark, and exclaimed: "The blankets and comfort- 
able! Pshaw I" 

Harry jumped around like a Fiji Islander, as he 
pulled them off. 

"Phew!" said his father, with a whistle. "The 
trunk !" 

"Yes, the trunk ! and I found it, papa," said Harry, 
turning a somersault. 

"And / consider the trunk a more valuable find than 
your powder and shot," said I, "for in it are our 
knives, forks, spoons, and any number of other useful 
articles. Unfortunately, the key is lost." 

"Never mind the key, Sarah," John replied. "We 
can easily break it open. Are the blankets and com- 
fortable all the bedding we have left?" 
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"Yes. But we can use the india-rubber blanket, 
in a case of necessity." 

"Harry," his father asked, "what farming utensils 
have we?" 

"Only the axe and the hoe, papa." 

"Well, we are fortunate to have them. They are 
decidedly better than nothing. Molly, what have we 
for the larder?" 

"Three cans of meat, papa, a sack of coffee, some 
tea, and a small bag of salt." 

"A rather scarce supply, Moll dear. Hal, it won't 
be very long before mamma will change her mind, and 
consider that powder and shot our 'A No. i' posses- 
sion. Now, good people, we will all examine our 
pockets and find out what we can add to the list. I 
will empty mine first. Here they are — a jack-knife, a 
pipe, some tobacco; a roll of fish-line and a purse 
containing little less than five dollars ! Now, mamma, 
see what you can find." 

"Well, I have a handkerchief, my small Bible, and 
a purse containing about ten dollars. Seems to me, 
you are all of you very unobserving, or have no curi- 
osity, that you have not noticed, or asked about this 
bag I have fastened in my belt — I can assure you it is 
well worth opening." 

"Open it, then, marmmy, quick!" said Harry. 

I did so and said, "Here are needles, thread, scissors, 
buttons, pins, a bottle of arnica and a box of new fish- 
hooks." 

"Hurrah for mamma!" Harry exclaimed. "I re- 
member when she said she was going to bide these 
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fishhooks away. I've got lots of line in my pocket; 
besides my knife, a spool of wire and my box of caps. 
Now, Booky, we are ready to hear from you; but I 
reckon I shall have to change your name, for the dear 
'inevitable' [his name for the botany] has departed 
this life." 

Don't be too sure of that, Hal," she said. 
Mamma knows about my inside pocket." Then she 
lifted up her dress and took off a large pocket she had 
tied afound her waist. Out of it she took her botany, 
a volume of natural history, a roll of paper and two 
lead pencils. Her father and brother shouted with 
laughter, little suspecting how much they would all 
have to depend upon this pocket for their comfort, 
health and support. 

"Well," said the head of the family, "I consider that 
for people who are a second edition of the celebrated 
'Swiss Family Robinson,' we are very well off, not- 
withstanding our riches amount to less than fifteen 
dollars. I have one more possession, which I am go- 
ing to look at now." Then he took out his watch, and 
said : "It is nearly four o'clock. I have been sitting 
so long, for me, that I will take a turn around, and 
then sit down again, and tell you my plans for to- 
night and to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER X. 

harry captures a fawn, and we name her 

"bother/' 

When John had seated himself comfortably on the 
trunk again, he said : 

"I am going to build a tent out of the tarpaulin for 
you, Sarah and Molly. I do not care to sleep in the 
mine again until I am certain there are no snakes 
or venomous reptiles there. Harry and I won't sleep 
much, for we are strangers, you know, to our new 
possessions." 

Soon Harry and his father had put up a very com- 
fortable-looking tent. I hung a shawl to cover the 
door. Harry looked in and said: 

"Why, marmmy, where could you find a jollier place 
to sleep in? It is just as cozy as it can be." 

"Papa," said Harry, "don't you think you and 
mamma can do the rest of the work?" 

"Yes, Harry, but why do you want us to do it?" 

"Because I would like awfully just to go as far as 
the river and see if I can shoot a duck or something." 

"Well, yes, you can go, my boy." 

"Come along, Moll," he said, and gave her so 
many coaxing winks that she knew he wanted her to 
go with him. So she asked me if she could go. 
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'*Let her go, Sarah," my husband replied. "Harry 
will fire his pistol if they get in any trouble." 

"Very well, if they will promise to come back before 
dark." 

"Yes, we will be back for certain," said Molly. "I 
wouldn't stay out after dark for anything." 

"Don't let Maj follow us, papa," said Harry; "for 
a wonder, I don't want him with me, this time." 

As soon as they were far enough away, so his 
parents could not hear what he said, he whispered: 
"Moll, about an hour ago I saw a doe and a fawn go 
down to the river. Now, I would like awfully to 
shoot the doe, for it would give us enough to eat for 
a long time ; and it would please marmmy and poppy 
so much. I didn't like to tell them about it, for fear 
she might be gone, or I might miss her when I fired." 

"What did you want me to come with you for, Hal ? 
You know I hate to see you shoot things." 

"How would you like to catch the fawn ? It looked 
so young that I reckon we can easily do it." 

"That would be lovely," she replied. 

"Well, now you know the reason I wanted you to 
come with me. I was afraid I could not manage it 
alone. If the deer and the fawn are gone, I'll try to 
shoot a duck." 

They walked softly along, keeping themselves hid- 
den behind the bushes. As they approached the river, 
Harry crawled on his hands and knees until he reached 
the place where he saw the doe and fawn disappear. 
Then he turned to Molly, put his finger to his lips, 
and whispered; "Hush!" 
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She stood perfectly still until she heard the report 
of his gun. 

"Hello!" he screamed, "Fve hit her! She's kicking! 
She's dead! Come, quick, Moll! the fawn has run 
under the bushes ! You stand that side, and don't let 
her get past you." 

Soon he came scrambling up the bank, and called: 

"I've got it! I've got it! See here!" 

"Isn't it just too cunning for anything?" said Molly. 
"Give it to me, Hal ; it is almost frightened to death. 
I will put it under my apron." 

The fawn was about the size of a small cat, was 
ash color, had long silky ears, and the gentle, pleading 
eyes, peculiar to the species. Molly was delighted 
with her prize, and ran back towards the tent. Half- 
way there she met her father, who had heard the report 
of the gun, and fearing something had happened was 
hastening to find out what it was. Molly showed him 
the fawn, and told him that Harry had shot and killed 
its mother. 

"Take the poor little thing to the tent," he said, "and 
give it some milk. I will go and help Harry bring in 
his game. It is a great piece of good luck that he shot 
her." 

As soon as the little animal was fed, and fastened 
securely to one of the poles in the tent, and the carcass 
of the deer was hung in a safe place, my husband said : 
"We will all sit down around the fire for a short time, 
so I can tell you my plans for to-morrow. We must 
all get up with the sun, for we have a very busy day 
before us. I am going to ride Bill, and explore the 
whole of El Dorado Valley." 
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El Dorado Valley !" they all exclaimed. 

Yes ; what do you think of my name for this part 
of our unknown inheritance ?" 

Splendid!" said Harry. 

Very good, if it proves so," said 1. 

Well, El Dorado it is, then. Now, for my reasons 
for wanting to go on this exploring expedition. First, 
it is best for me to try and find out about our sur- 
roundings, and whether there are any other human 
beings in the vicinity. If there is an Indian settle- 
ment near us, I should prefer to know it ; and I should 
like, also, to discover if we have any white neighbors. 
After I have found out^ as well as I can, about these 
two facts, I shall go and get the box of seeds, and as 
many other parts of the wagon-wreck as I think we 
can make useful, and as I can manage to carry. 
While I am away, Harry, I want you to go to the 
mine and build several brush fires* in the place where 
we stayed the night of the storm. Now I want you 
to explore the excavation thoroughly, but not to ven- 
ture to do so until after the fires have burned down, 
for if there is any dangerous reptile or beast hidden 
among the rocks, they will be driven out by the heat. 
As soon as you are certain of this, you can examine the 
place as much as you please, and if it is perfectly safe, 
I want you to carry all our possessions there; for, if 
we can make it comfortable, I propose to use it for a 
dwelling-place until we have time to build something 
more habitable." 

"Don't you think I had better go with him ?" I said. 
"I am afraid it is going to be a very dangerous ex- 
periment." 
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"No, I don't think that would be a wise plan; for 
you would have to leave little Moll alone to guard 
camp. I would not dare leave our treasures without 
a protector. And, besides, Sarah, you might as well 
make up your mind first as last, that our boy is no 
longer a baby, and that he will go on many an ex- 
pedition, without either his 'poppy,' or his 'marmmy' 
being with him." 

A groan was my only reply. 

"Harry," said his father, "tie Maj to one of these 
stakes, and we will go to bed. I am tired, and am 
getting very sleepy. Good-night, good people." 

"Good-night!" was the response. 

Then silence prevailed in El Dorado Valley. 

Nothing serious happened to disturb the family dur- 
ing the night. Molly had been obliged to get up 
several times to feed the motherless fawn. The poor 
little animal cried so pitifully that at last she woke up 
Harry, and he proposed that they should smother her 
in a blanket. "She is such a bother," he said. 

The sun was casting its first glow on the horizon 
when Harry awoke. His first act was to cut a nice 
venison steak, which he put on the grate to broil. 
He had just finished milking Pet, when the rest of the 
family appeared. How delicious that venison smells," 
said John. "Is breakfast most ready, my boy?" 

"Yes, papa," he answered. 

"Why didn't you call me?" I asked. 

^'Because, marmmy, I reckon you and Moll didn't 
sleep much. How is that little nuisance this morn- 
ing?" 
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"She IS all right," Molly answered. "I can just 
see the tip end of her little nose." 

"A bother she was, and a bother she is, and a 
bother she will be to the end of her days," said Harry, 
"and, as I was the means of adding her to our posses- 
sions, from henceforth she shall be called 'Bother.' 
Molly, wake up your baby 'Bother,* and give her some 
milk." 

For a while, Molly rebelled at the name given her 
pet ; but she soon found out that she could not change 
it, and submitted. After breakfast my husband har- 
nessed Bill, took some lunch, his gun and ammunition, 
and started off on his exploration of the valley. As 
I cannot follow both Harry and his father on their 
eventful expeditions, I will spend the day with Harry, 
and let his father give an account of his adventures 
after his return. 
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CHAPTER XL 
Harry's wonderful discovery. 

As soon as everything was arranged for his mother's 
and sister's comfort, Harry jumped on Bud and 
started for the mine. He could have easily walked 
there; but he had planned that, while the fires were 
burning, he would go on a little private exploring ex- 
pedition and find out how the Paulla River got 
through the hills. When he reached his destination, 
he cut three large bundles of brush, and put them in 
different places in the excavation. He then set them 
on fire, and waited a few minutes to find out what the 
effect would be. He heard a great fluttering, and out 
flew an army of very large bats, and crawling slug- 
gishly on the rocks were several ugly looking lizards. 
"I reckon I had better put some big pieces of wood on 
the fires," he said. "I would a little rather be sure 
there are no more of such vicious looking beasts in 
there, before I venture in." 

This he did, then left the fires roaring and blazing, 
while he followed the hills towards the river. On 
his way he noticed an opening in the ridge of hills. 
"I will drive through it, when I come back," he 
thought, "and find out what is behind those rocks." 

He found that the river had cut its way through the 
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rocks, forming a canon of considerable depth. After 
he had made this discovery he rode back to the open- 
ing, and drove in. Before him lay a glen, which was 
surrounded by dense woods and insurmountable 
rocks. It was very small, not more than a mile in 
circumference. Harry stopped his horse, and looked 
in all directions, in perfect amazement, for he 
thought he saw spears of waving grain, wheat and 
oats. 

"I wonder if I am awake," he said. "I reckon I 
had better get off from my horse and find out." After 
he had done this he rubbed his eyes and exclaimed: 
"What can be the matter with me? These vines look 
exactly like spindling potato vines. Til tie Bud to this 
tree and examine things closer." He found that his 
surmise was correct. It was genuine wheat and oats, 
and the vines had small potatoes on them. The boy 
was so wild with excitement at his discovery that he 
screamed. Such an unusual noise scared up a bevy 
of birds, parrots, macaws, and a flock of wild ducks. 
As fond as he was of hunting, he did not even think 
of his gun, for he now saw the sparkling of water 
through vistas between huge cocoanut palms. He 
pushed his way through a mass of tangled vines 
and grain in spite of troops of monkeys, which were 
scolding away at the intruder into their domains, 
and, now and then, one would get brave enough to 
throw a big nut, which Harry was obliged to dodge. 
When he reached the water he found it was a beauti- 
ful little pond, less than half an acre in size. Near 
the bank were several small trees covered with pink 
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blossoms. Harry was now becoming dazed by his 
wonderful discoveries, and muttered to himself: "If 
I was sure I was in my right mind I should say 
these trees are apple and peach trees; but something 
must be the matter with me. I reckon I had better 
leave this bewitched place and go back to the mine; 
perhaps, when I get there I can collect my thoughts 
enough to know whether what I saw here was real 
or not. If I decide that the glen and all that I saw 
in it was real, won't I have just a jolly surprise for 
poppy, marmmy, and Moll?" 

In a few minutes he was back at the excavation. 
The fires had burned out, and he felt that now it 
would be safe for him to go in and explore. The 
place they spent the night in, the day of the storm, had 
been dug thirty or more feet into the hill. Near 
the entrance, and extending back for about twenty 
feet, it was nearly fifteen feet high. On both sides 
of this main excavation were two others. One, very 
low and small, the other, large enough to shelter the 
horses and cow. 

"The large room we can use for ourselves," said 
Harry. "The little one will make a nice storeroom, 
and the other we can call our stable. I reckon 
poppy will think this is just a jolly place for us to 
live in. I'll go right back and bring the things here. 
I feel all right, and I verily believe the glen is a real 
place." When he reached the hut he exclaimed: 

"Hurry up, marmmy and Moll ; the mine is just the 
place for us to put our treasures in, and I reckon we 
will settle down there for awhile ourselves." 
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"I am very glad to hear it," I replied. "Since you 
have been away the hen has laid an egg in the coop. 
We will have to make her some kind of a nest; for, 
of course, we must save every egg." 

"Don't worry about old Moz, marmmy. If you 
only knew what I know, you wouldn't think of any- 
thing else. But I am not going to tell you, for it 
would not be fair to poppy. To-morrow I will tell 
you all about it." 

"I imagine I can stand it until then." 

We spent the rest of the afternoon carrying our 
possessions to the mine. I was very much pleased 
with Harry's plans in regard to the living-room, 
storeroom, and stable. He had been wise enough 
not to tell us about the bats and lizards, so I wan- 
dered, carelessly, through all three places. 

As soon as the sun disappeared I commenced to 
cast anxious glances towards the woods. It was 
beginning to get dark when Harry said: 

"Mamma, here comes papa from the direction of 
the mine." 

As soon as he was near enough we saw that Bill 
was loaded with game. 

"Well," said he, "here I am, tired and thirsty. 
Molly, get me a cup of milk." 

"Why, poppy!" said Harry, "you must have had 
splendid luck to shoot all these birds." 

There are seven of them, my boy," he replied, 
and besides, I left part of a deer in the mine." 

What did you shoot so many for?" I asked. "You 
knew we had a great deal of Harry's doe left, and we 
cannot keep anything sweet very lon^." 
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John winked at Harry, and replied, " *What are we 
going to live on, John? I have hidden away a few 
eatables, so if we are in danger of starving, I can 
resort to them,' etc., etc., etc. These birds are the 
answer to your question, dear wife." 

This remark silenced me, and I said quietly: 
"Molly, fill up your father's cup ; he seems very much 
exhausted and thirsty." 

"Papa," said Harry, "there are real cold places in 
the mine where we can keep our meat and birds. I 
reckon if we look we can find a regular refrigerator. 
Mamma, I'll carry these birds there and put them in 
the storeroom." 

"Run right along, then, my boy," said his father, 
"for it will soon be time to go to bed, and I want to 
hear all about what you have been doing during the 
day." 

As soon as he came back we seated ourselves un- 
der the tree. 

"Harry," said his father, "now let us hear about 
what you found in the mine." 

"Nothing dangerous, papa." Then he told him 
about the three excavations. 

"And for a shelter from tornadoes and rain- 
storms we could not find a better place," said I, "for 
our house would be founded upon a rock. It is very 
dark and dismal, though ; but that ought not to make 
any difference, I suppose." 

Harry acted so excitedly that his father said : "Hal, 
I don't believe you have told me your whole story. 
Out with it." 
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"Don't tease hira, John," I urged. "He says he 
has discovered something wonderful. I know no 
more about what it is than you do. He has kept it 
a secret, because he thought it would not be fair to 
you to have me know it first." 

"That's right, my boy! Stick up for your poppy's 
rights." Then he gave him a loving pat on the back 
and asked: "How soon will I know it, Hal?" 

"To-morrow, papa; and I reckon you won't be sur- 
prised that I felt so excited over it. What have you 
been doing all day?" 

"Well, I rode all along the outskirts of the forest, 
and went into them as far as I could. There is not 
a sign of a habitation of any kind to be seen, and I 
have no doubt that we are 'monarchs of all we sur- 
vey.' Of course, I did not scale the rocky hills, so 
what there is beyond them I know not. This side of 
the valley is decidedly the best for us to select for 
our home. I would not like to live very near such 
a dense woods. I saw the same horses we noticed 
the evening we entered the valley. They are wild 
now, but there was a mark on one of them that 
showed that he had not always been so. We will 
have plenty of use for our guns, for I saw flocks of 
turkeys and ducks, and I also saw several herds of 
deer. Near the woods I discovered the spoor of wild 
hogs ; but I did not see or hear anything of a cougar 
or jaguar. I shot my birds before I reached the 
wagon-wreck; so I did not attempt to bring any- 
thing back but the box of seeds." 

"John," said his wife, "you are as bad as Harry; 
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you are keeping something back. I can tell from 
your actions." 

"Why, what have I done to make you think so?" 

"Don't you suppose I can tell when you are 
pleased over something? There are two things you 
always do : Twirl your thumbs together, and pat your 
right foot." 

"Ha ! ha ! ha !" he laughed. "But you have hit the 
nail on the head this time. Do you remember that 
I told you that Providence had guided us to this val- 
ley to make us rich?" 

"Yes; but that was not a strange remark for you 
to make. You have always been going to be rich 
ever since I have known you ; and, besides, what good 
would riches do us in this lonely valley?" 

"Perhaps we won't stay here always," he replied. 
"I am a second 'Micawber.' I am always waiting 
for 'something to turn up.' Look, here, at what I 
found in a small stream near the woods." 

Oh, papa! it looks like gold," Harry exclaimed. 

Let me see it," I said. "Is it really gold, John?" 

Yes, the genuine article, and a very fair-sized 
nugget, too. And the best part of the story is that 
I have no doubt there is more where this one came 
from. Haven't I a right to beat tattoo with my foot 
and to twist my thumljs this time, Sarah?" 

"Yes, you would if we were in a place where we 
could use it; but a field of grain or a patch of pota- 
toes would be more valuable to us under the circum- 
stances." 

At this remark Harry began to dance a hornpipe 
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and screamel: "Hurrah! Hurrah! Perhaps / can 
give you the wheat and potatoes. Oh! how jolly! 
How jolly!" 

"What IS the matter with the boy?" I said, in 
really an anxious tone of voice. "I think he must 
be going to be sick. He has carried on like this all 
the afternoon. I propose we go to bed, so he can 
get quieted down." 

"Very well," my husband replied. "I was going 
to tell you what I propose to do to-morrow; but I 
can wait until morning." 

Then we used the same precautions for safety as 
we did the night before, and all retired. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



MYSTERIOUS GLEN HARRY. 



After breakfast the next day John said: "Now, 
good people, we will commence our work by unroof- 
ing this little home of yours, Sarah and Molly. I 
am sorry it has to be done; but I need the tarpaulin 
for other purposes. Sometime we may be able to 
patch up the canvas cover of the wagon and make 
another roof, so we can use this place for a kind of a 
summer house. As soon as we get settled in the 
mine Harry and I must go right to work and dig up 
a place to plant our seeds. We will have to take 
turns, as we have only one hoe to do it with. For- 
tunately it is new and sharp, or it would take us 
days to accomplish anything. I shall have to sow 
the grain broadcast without making any attempt to 
prepare the ground. All this must be done before 
the rainy season sets in." 

"Just you wait, poppy, till you see what I found 
yesterday morning before you talk about planting a 
garden," said Harry excitedly. 

"Why, my boy! you are beginning to make me 
very curious. How far away is your wonderful dis- 
covery? Is it in the mine?" 

"No, papa, it is not in the mine; it is about ten 
minutes' walk from there." 
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*'Well, Sarah, I do not know but what it would be 
our wisest plan to go with this boy right away and 
find out whether he is talking sense or nonsense." 

"Yes," she answered, "I think it would. It can- 
not take us more than half an hour to get there, see 
it, and get back again." 

"Don't be too sure of that, marmmy. I think we 
had better start right away if we want to get home 
before noon." 

"Come on, then," said his father. As we were 
walking along John told me he thought it was about 
time we were beginning to economize with our cof- 
fee. "I want some for seed," he said. 

Why haven't you spoken of it before?" I asked. 
I only made it because I feared you would complain 
if it was not on the table. Our tea I have put away 
to keep as a luxury to be used by any of us when 
we do not feel well." 

"I had not thought of saving it myself until I was 
about to plant the garden. Now I think we had bet- 
ter keep at least half of it for seed." 

"Very well," I replied. 

Harry and Molly had run on ahead and were beck- 
oning for us to come on. 

At the first glance at the glen John exclaimed: 
"What does this mean, Sarah? That is wheat and 
oats growing among the weeds. I do not wonder, 
my boy, you were so elated by your discovery." 

"You haven't seen all I discovered yet, papa," he 
answered knowingly. Then he took them to the 
pond and showed them the trees which had pink blos- 
soms on them. 
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"How very, very strange this all is," said his 
father, wonderingly. "Wheat, oats, potatoes,' and, 
strangest of all, apple and peach trees, which must 
be at least ten or twelve years old. Of course, the 
whole thing is the work of man's hands; but the 
fruit trees could not have been planted by any of the 
Ashfield & Commoner Mining Company. They are 
too old. What a mystery! Where is the original 
owner of this garden? He cannot be alive, for evi- 
dently the glen has not been touched by htunan hands 
or feet since these high shrubs and bushes have grown 
up." 

"Papa, when I saw it all," said Harry, "I thought 
I could not be right in my head." 

"I do not wonder, my boy! I am completely 
dazed myself. Even this pond is artificial; and look 
across at that field of plantains! They have been 
planted there. There is no doubt about one thing, 
and that is that we must, at least, spend the morning 
in the glen. I am prepared to find still greater mys- 
teries." 

"Papa," asked Molly, "isn't this pond perfectly 
. lovely? See those great white water lilies!" 

"Yes, I see them; but I see, also, something de- 
cidedly more important. Sarah, this is all rice along 
the bank. Here is a kernel to prove it." 

"Can it be possible?" I replied. "I am beginning 
to be really frightened at it all." 

"There is nothing to be frightened at," he said, 
"unless the owner of this enchanted spot is a huge 
giant or a second 'Oberon/ We will chance that, 
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however, and follow the bank of the pond as long as 
we can, keeping our eyes and ears wide open." 

Suddenly, as they were walking along, there came 
a flapping of heavy wings. John raised his gun, and 
was about to fire when I said: 

"Don't, John! we have more than we can possibly 
eat now. Please let this poor bird live !" 

"All right," he replied. 

The children were pushing their way through the 
deep grass when just before them there lay a nest full 
of large eggs. 

"Turkey eggs!" exclaimed Harry. "That must 
have been the hen turkey that poppy was going to 
shoot." 

"I will take some of these eggs and make an ome- 
let for dinner," I replied. "It will be quite a va- 
riety.'' 

We strolled along until we reached the end of the 
pond, and then stood speechless from surprise, for 
there, on a little plateau, was the frame of a small 
house. 

"Well! well!" exclaimed the head of the family, 
"here is a home almost ready for us. But where is 
the owner? and why didn't he finish the house?" 

"I think," I answered, "that I have discovered a 
solution of part of these mysteries. As I have been 
walking along I have been trying to put one circum- 
stance and another together until I have arrived at 
this conclusion : The person who cut the sentence and 
hand on the boulder we saw in the Paulla River was 
one of two or three miners who stayed after the 
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others left. They planted the grain and .potatoes and 
started the house, then something happened to all 
but this one, and, of course, he would not want to 
stay here alone. I imagine he must have intended to 
come back and marked the stone so he could find his 
way." 

"A very plausible idea; but I reckon we have as 
much right to the Homestead Mine and the land 
around it as your miner had, for Sam left fifty acres 
to us near the mine, and the valley and the glen just 
about make it." 

While we had been talking the children had gone 
to the door of the house. They found they could 
not get into it, for there was no floor and quite a 
deep cellar. It had two rooms, one above and one 
below. 

"This house has been here a long time, papa," said 
Harry. "The weeds and bushes in the cellar are as 
tall as I am." 

"Yes, everything around here has been standing 
just as it is for two years or more. Sarah, if your 
idea of the miners is correct don't you think they 
must have had the lumber to finish their house?" 

"Yes, of course, they must have had the lumber, 
or they would not have commenced it. Perhaps we 
will find it under these shrubs. How delicious the 
perfume is from these flowers. Whyl they form a 
regular garden around the house." 

The plants I spoke of now attracted the attention 
of my husband, and he exclaimed : 

"A coffee plantation, and in full bloom at that! 
What next !" 
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He examined the bushes and said: "These are old 
coflFee plants. They must be five or six years old. 
None of Sam's mining company planted these or the 
fruit trees. We have still a mystery to find out. 
Now I am happy, because we need not economize any 
longer with my favorite beverage." 

"Nor in anything else as far as I can see/' said 
Harry. 

"God has been very, very good to us, my dear 
ones," I replied. "Let us not fail to give Him our 
thanks and praise, and to ask Him to continue His 
goodness towards us." 

"I hope we all realize Grod's goodness, dear wife," 
my husband replied, feelingly. 

"Mamma," said Harry, "don't you think we might 
as well begin looking for the lumber?" 

"Yes, and we will look near the house first." 

We pushed aside the dense growth of underbrush 
and soon discovered a pile of lumber and several 
bunches of lath. The boards were piled to form a 
square. Harry climbed up and looked into it. 

"Here is a chest!" he screamed, "and I reckon it 
is a tool-chest. Wouldn't it be jolly if it is full of 
tools? for then we could finish this house." 

In a few minutes we had it out and open. The 
first tray was full of carpenters' tools and nails of 
diflferent sizes. The second had in it several panes 
of glass. 

"The mysterious owner of Glen Harry," said 
John, as he made a low bow to Harry, "must have 
met with some very sudden mishap, for he certainly 
intended to finish his house." 
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"Thank you, papa," said Harry, "for naming the 
glen after me ; but I really think it ought to be called 
'The Mystery/ " 

"No, my boy; Glen Harry it is, and here we will 
make our summer home. We cannot live in the 
house during the rainy season, for we could not make 
it water-tight — ^we have no shingles; but Homestead 
Mine will make us a secure retreat for that time. 
Good people, my stomach is beginning to tell me that 
it is time tor dinner, so I propose we return, and fol- 
low the other side of Rice Pond. Perhaps we shall 
make some more discoveries." 

So we started back, the children, as usual^ leading. 
Molly had her botany in her hand, which she seemed 
to be studying very thoughtfully. 

"Hal," she said, "do you see those tall, straight- 
looking things like rushes just ahead?" 

"Yes, of course I do, Booky. What about them? 
I think they are going to be great nuisances for us to 
push our way through." 

"You will change your mind if they turn out to 
be what I think they are. If my analysis is right, 
they are sugar-cane." 

"Papal" Harry called, "what do you think Booky 
has the impudence to say? She says those sticks 
ahead of us are sugar-cane." 

His father looked in the direction he pointed and 
replied: "I believe our little Booky is right. I'll cut 
one of the canes and taste the sap. That is the best 
way to find. out." He did so and exclaimed: "Yes, 
this is sugar-cane, sure enough! Moll, dear, you 
have made a very valuable discovery." 
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"If we only had our little stove, papa/' she re- 
pliedy "I would make you your favorite dessert for 
dinner. We have rice, sugar, and milk to make it 
with." 

"Why don't you wish you could find it somewhere 
near the Homestead? In this charmed place I have 
no doubt your wish would be granted; and, as we 
approach the mine, we will see it coming, walking 
along on its four legs." 

"How can you talk in such a foolish way to the 
children?" I said. "The thing we must do is, be 
thankful that God has allowed us to find so many 
useful and necessary articles. Sugar is a luxury ; but 
as we have now plenty of coffee I am glad we have 
it added to our possessions, for I cannot enjoy my 
cup of coffee in the morning unless I have plenty of 
sugar in it." 

"I miss bread more than an)rthing else," said 
Harry. 

"Well, we have wheat ready growing for us," his 
father answered, "and if we can manage to grind it 
we can have some." 

"Why, John ! you talk as if you really believed we 
were going to find our stove." 

"I do!" was the emphatic reply, "and I am going 
to search over every spot in this glen, for if this is 
not fairy-land, and a human being has been the 
owner, we will find more of his possessions; and, if 
he was a miner, he must have owned a pickaxe, and, 
perhaps, a mortar. A pickaxe and mortar would be 
decidedly more valuable to us than all the sugar and 
coffee put together." 
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"Papa," asked Harry, "did you look under the 
second tray in the tool-chest?" 

"No, I never thought of it." 

"Well, perhaps then, we will find something in the 
bottom. I hope, if we do, it will give us a clue to 
who owned the chest." 

"We will find out to-morrow, my boy, for I have 
about decided to plant our vegetables in the glen. 
We have had such an eventful morning that I do not 
feel like going to work this afternoon." 

"I do not think, if you felt inclined, you would 
have much time after dinner. What time is it?" I 
asked. 

"Nearly two o'clock." 

"So I supposed. I wish you would spend the rest 
of the day building a chicken-yard. You have plenty 
of lath. Build it near the pond, so the goslings will 
have the benefit of the water." 

"Yes, we can build it there very easily, and I will 
go to work at it either this afternoon or to-morrow 
morning. If we could only manage to get a light of 
some description I could spend my evenings doing 
little odd jobs. There are so many strong liana 
vines near us I could make comfortable chairs, tables, 
and even bedsteads by using some of our lumber." 

"Do you think you are enough of a carpenter to 
get up a chum?" 

"I can try; but until we have bread there is not 
much use for butter. I have too much important 
work ahead to spend my time on luxuries." 

While we were talking we were walking leisurely 
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along. Suddenly I stopped, and said: "John, don't 
you think we are unconsciously following a path 
toward the hills ?" 

"Yes, now you have attracted my attention to it. 
I can distinctly follow its course, and I imagine it 
leads directly to Homestead Mine. We will follow 
it, at any rate, and find out where it does go." 

In less than fifteen minutes we were at the south- 
ern boundary of the pond, and found that the path 
terminated in a tunnel-like excavation in the hills. 

"You all stay here,*' said the head of the family, 
"and I will venture in for a short distance." 

When he came back he said: 

"This is our back door, good people. Walk 
right in." 

The tunnel was about twenty feet long and led di- 
rectly to our living-room, where we found dear, 
patient Maj, frisking and barking to show his delight 
at our return. After dinner John said, very quiz- 
zically : 

"Come, good people, I want you all to go with n:\e 
for a short walk in the valley. I have a feeling that 
the good genii of our El Dorado has by this time put 
our stove where we can find it. Sarah, don't look 
so distressed, for you are going, too." 

Then he took hold of my hand and gently forced 
me along. 

A short distance beyond the stable he stopped, 
threw up his arms as if surprised, and exclaimed: 
"Well, I do declare ! Look there !" 

Under a shelving rock stood the little cooking-stove. 
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and near by laid its two links of pipe. For a few 
minutes we were dumb from surprise, then I said: 
"Of course you put it there, John. When and where 
did you find it?" 

"Well, if you will make me the fairy donor, I 
suppose I might as well confess. I found it 
the day I first went to the wagon-wreck. I have 
had so much to think of since that, until Molly wished 
she had it to-day, I had entirely forgotten all about 
it. Now, Harry, you and I will carry it to the Home- 
stead, and if we can find a crevice for the pipe to go 
through we will put it right up." 

After a great deal of planning and changing about 
we built a fire in it, and found it drew nicely. After 
this was accomplished we all went to work to collect 
grass and leaves to make ourselves beds. 

"I hope such beds as these are only temporary," I 
said. "We must contrive something else. What 
do you want the tarpaulin for, John ?" 

"I intended to spread it over this rocky floor," he 
replied. "Have you thought of any better use for it ?" 

"Yes, I have. I think I could make us each a 
mattress by using the tarpaulin and a couple of fac- 
tory sheets I have in the trunk. I can stuff them 
with feathers and dried grass. I would rather have 
good beds than a carpet." 

"Do just as you choose. Of course, I was only 
thinking of yours and Molly's tender feet." 

As soon as it was dark we all retired and slept 
soundly, for we were very tired. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MOLLY MAKES SEVERAL VALUABLE DISCOVERIES. 

Daylight found us all up and preparing for a 
very busy day. John and Harry took the hoe and 
axe and started off to examine the tool-chest and to 
get a hammer and some nails. They had decided to 
plant their garden for that season as near as possi- 
ble to the Homestead. After they had finished their 
little house they would plant another there. The 
chicken-yard was to be built as near as they could to 
the back door. Harry had promised to put up a 
rough shelter of boards, and a roost for Doodle and 
old Moz. As soon as this was done Molly was to 
have the coop to use as a house for her pet, Bother. 
The little animal was getting quite tame, but was en- 
tirely too young to be allowed her liberty. We will 
leave the two busy with their work in Glen Harry, 
and we will spend the day with Molly and myself. 
The first thing we did was to unpack the trunk. In 
it we found wearing apparel, combs, brushes, and a 
small mirror; also, sheets, pillow-cases, and table- 
cloths. Here, we knew, were our knives, forks, and 
spoons. In the bottom were a few books, among them 
a prayer-book of the Church of England, of which 
I was a member. Among the odds and ends I had 
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packed a bag of hops» knowing I would need them 
to make yeast for bread. After every artide was ex- 
amined they were packed safely back in their places 
again; then the trunk was covered with a shawl, 
making a comfortable seat. We next made a broom 
of some brush, and swept out the living-room; then 
built a fire in the little stove, as we were going to use 
it, for the first time, to cook our dinner. 

"Mamma," said Molly, "I believe I will try and 
make a rice pudding for dinner. It won't take me ten 
minutes to get enough rice, and the milk is in such a 
cool place that I am sure it is sweet. Besides, 
mamma, I have found the vanilla vine in the glen. 
I am sure it is vanilla, for I tasted a bean. There is 
one growing close to our back door, so I gathered a 
handful of beans. Taste one, mamma." 

"That is not necessary, for I can smell the odor 
from the bean where I am. You intend, then, to use 
one of the beans to flavor your pudding?" 

"Yes, mamma; don't you think it will make it 
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Very; and while you are busy with your pud- 
ding I will pull up some of the potato vines and find 
out if there are any potatoes formed on them." 

This I did, and was delighted when I had collected 
a pan of small potatoes. After the dinner was on 
the stove and the pudding in the oven I said : "Come, 
Molly, while things are cooking let us make an ex- 
amination of the stable. We will take the oppor- 
tunity while it is empty." 

The horses had been hoppled and were grazing in 
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the valley. Pet was allowed her liberty, as die never 
strayed far away, and would come when called by 
her name. My reason for wanting to explore the 
stable was because I had noticed several small eaccsr 
vations that I thought might make cool places for 
storerooms. I found that most of the places were 
very small; bnt Molly discovered one larger than the 
others, and called "that there was something in it 
that looked like a big bell." 

As soon as I saw it I said: "I believe it is a mor- 
tar. Yes, it is, for there is the pestle. How de- 
lighted your father will be." 

"I am so glad I have found it, mamma, and look! 
here is a pickaxe." 

"So there is, my child, and the two things prove 
that some miners stayed here after the main body 
left ; for if they had all left together they would have 
taken their tools with them. The miners who 
stayed evidently had no way of transporting their 
tools, and when they went off they were obliged to 
leave them here. At least, that is what I imagine. 
Come, we must hurry back now and attend to our din- 
ner and set the table." 

We spread a tablecloth on a flat, low rock near the 
entrance to the mine, for, although the Homestead 
was a comfortable shelter, it was rather gloomy. 

"I will gather a bunch of those beautiful flowers, 
said Molly, "and put them in the centre of the table. 

It was now time for us to look for the return of the 
gardeners, and we soon heard Harry whistling in the 
back ball and John calling: 
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■'Here we are, good people! tired to death, and as 
hungry as bears. I hope dinner is most ready." 

"Yes, it is all ready," I replied. "Walk out to our 
dining-room. Harry, give me your arm. Molly, 
take your father's." 

Here is the menu: First course, boiled turkey and 
potatoes; second course, rice pudding; third course, 
plantains and cocoanuts and coffee. I will leave it 
to the imagination of my readers to picture how much 
we enjoyed the feast and the numerous compliments 
that were paid to the cooks. After our appetites 
were appeased John took out his pipe and filled it. 

"I am going to indulge in a smoke," he said, "be- 
cause I have eaten so much that I am uncomfortable." 

He now winked at Harry, who immediately disap- 
peared. In about fifteen minutes he said: "Sarah, 
take my right arm; Molly, you take my left, and I 
will show you the Homestead in a new light. You 
have given Harry and myself a feast for our palates. 
We will give you a feast for your eyes." 

Fastened on the rocks were two miners' lamps, 
which gave sufficient light for them to see all around 
them. 

"How did you make these lamps, papa?" Molly 
asked. 

"What are they and where did you find them?" I 
inquired. 

"They are miners' safety lamps," Harry answered, 
"and we found them in the bottom of the tool-chest. 
There is only a little oil in them; but papa hopes ^^e 
may be able to find something that will burn as well 
a^ oil" 
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"There are trees that grow in South America that 
have on them wax berries, and the natives melt them 
and burn the oil," said Molly. "And, besides, there 
is a tree called the tallow tree." 

"Study your botany and find them, Booky, and if 
you are successful I will positively adore your old 
^inevitable.' " 

"I think we can now make ourselves very com- 
fortable," said I. 

"Yes ; but we will have to get along as we are for 
a few days more, for it will take me some time to 
make a table and chairs; but I should think the mat- 
tresses could be finished by to-morrow night if we all 
take hold and help. Sarah, Molly has been trying 
to attract your attention for some time. I discovered 
her efforts, although she thought she was very sly." 

"What is it, my child?" I asked. 

"Nothing, mamma, only don't wait too long; you 
know we want to go to the stable before we go to 
bed." 

"So we do ! and I had forgotten all about it. Come, 
John and Harry. Each of you bring a lamp and fol- 
low titS' 

"What is it, Booky?" Harry asked. "Seems to 
me you have on an extra wise look." 

"Perhaps I have a right to look wise. Stop your 
nonsense and go back with mamma. I want papa 
with me." 

When my husband saw the mortar and pickaxe he 
exclaimed: "Molly has equalled you now in her dis- 
coveries, my boy. I consider a mortar almost a ne- 
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cessity in our mining operations, and we can use it^ 
also, for crushing the wheat. The pickaxe is an in- 
valuable find. Come, help me carry these treasures 
to our back hall, where they will be more handy to 
get at." After this was done, and we were all seated 
again, John said : "Can any member of the family get 
me out of a quandary? I have entirely lost track of 
the day of the week." 

"It is Friday," I replied. 

"Well, then; to-morrow will be a good day for us 
to spend doing odd jobs. Monday Harry and myself 
are going to begin working on our little country- 
seat. It is nearly nine o'clock, so I propose we re- 
tire to our, not exactly, downy pillows." 

"Don't you think, papa," said Harry, "we had bet- 
ter fasten Maj in the chicken-yard, so if anything 
comes around he will give the alarm?" 

"Of course we had, and I am very glad you thought 
of it." 

In a very few minutes after the faithful sentinel was 
at his post nothing could be heard but the loud breath- 
ing of the family, who had been lulled to sleep by 
the rippling and splashing of the Paulla River as it 
wound its way through the rocks. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THEY FIND THE LITTLE CHAPEL OF ^'OUR SAVIOR/' 



We all slept so soundly that the sun was quite high 
before anybody stirred; then Harry jumped up and 
called : "Poppy ! Marmmy ! Moll ! get up quick and 
listen to the concert. Isn't it just jolly?" 

"Cock-a-doodle-doo-oo — cackle, cackle, cackle — 
quack, quack, qu — ack," was the greeting from the 
poultry-yard. Pet joined in the chorus with a moo, 
moo, from the stable. Out from her snug bed, near 
her mistress' feet, came Sukey, mee-ow-ing, while 
Maj could be heard barking furiously at something 
near the back door. We all ran to find out what 
was the matter, and discovered that Mr. Maj had 
more business than he could attend to, for the trees 
were full of monkeys, parrots and macaws, and they 
were all challenging him to attack them if he dare. 

"Mamma," said Harry, "when I first woke up 
this morning I thought I was home in Florida, and 
that it was time for me to go to the stable and milk 
the cows; but, presto, change! I walked a few steps 
and I find myself way off in South America and in 
the midst of a tropical scene. Ha ! ha ! ha ! wouldn't 
Maj just like to get hold of that impudent monkey? 
He'd 3how him which had the best of it.' 
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"The hen is cackling to let us know she has laid 
her sixth egg," I said. "I'll go and get it right 
away, for every egg is precious, as I intend to put 
them all under her as soon as she wants to set. You 
are right, my child, about our domestic animals re- 
minding us of home. If it were not for them I, for 
one, would feel very, very lonely." 

"Aren't you glad, mamma, that you let me bring 
Sukey with me?" Molly asked. 

"Yes, very; for I love to see her playing around. 
I have something to propose to you all this morning. 
When I was looking over the trunk I found a blank 
book; it suggested the idea of my keeping a journal. 
I can use one of Molly's pencils." 

"That is an excellent idea," my husband replied. 
"It will help us to remember dates, and if we ever 
return to civilization how we will enjoy reading it 



over." 
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Well, then, if you all approve, I will begin it 
Monday, which is the first of June." 

"Of course we do," was the unanimous reply. 

John and Harry spent the morning making four 
chairs and a table. They were not ornamental, but 
very useful. While they were busy Molly and I 
made and filled three small mattresses. 

Harry said he "would have a hammock for a bed." 
He was sure he could manufacture one out of the 
canvas cover of the wagon. "I can swing it near 
the entrance to the mine and can always act the part of 
sentinel," he said. 

"Then w^ will go and get it this afternoon, my 
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boy/' his father answered, "and we will bring back 
every other part of the wagon-wreck that we think 
we can make use of." 

"While you are gone," I said, "Molly and I 
will stuff some pillow-cases, and in that way make 
four pillows; and if you will leave Maj with us we 
may take a short walk." 

"Very well," my husband replied, "but don't ven- 
ture too far away, and carry your pistol, loaded, with 
you." 

After dinner John and Harry mounted Bill and Bud 
and started off. 

As soon as the pillows were finished I said : "Molly, 
my reason for proposing to take a walk this after- 
noon is that I am anxious to find a pretty, sheltered 
place where we can have our service on Sunday. 
To-morrow will be our first Sunday in El Dorado 
Valley, and we must not forget our worship of God, 
and it is our duty to begin our lives in our new home 
in the right way. I am in hopes we can find a shel- 
tered place among the rocks that we can use for a 
church." 

"Mamma," Molly replied, "the day Harry took us 
to the glen I noticed on the way a lot of big rocks 
piled over each other in such a way that there was 
an open space underneath. What made me notice 
the place was that the rocks were covered with lovely 
passion-flowers. Shall I show you where it was?" 

"Yes, we will go there right away." 

When we reached our destination I found that sev- 
eral large boulders had fallen, one partly over the 
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other, in such a way that they formed an almost 
cruciform space. The interstices were entirely closed 
by masses of vines — liana and passion vines. 

"Here is our church," I said; "I'll get your father 
to make some chairs especially for it. To-morrow 
we will have to use the ones we have in the mine." 

"Mamma, perhaps papa and Harry can pile up 
some stones and make a spire; and we must have a 
name for our little church, mustn't we?" 

"Yes, and I propose we call it the Chapel of Our 
Savior, for, my darling, I hope we all realize from 
how many dangers we have been saved by God's over- 
ruling providence." 

"That's just a lovely name, mamma; for our little 
chapel has a roof of passion vines, and papa or Harry 
can make a cross to put on the spire. Then every- 
thing will be suitable." 

"Yes, everything is very appropriate. I have been 
trying to calculate how many feet long the nave 
is, and imagine it is about ten feet long by six 
feet wide. The transepts are very small, but 
large enough to form the arms of the cross. It 
must be getting time for your father and Harry to 
come home, so we will go back, and after supper we 
can bring them here to see our discovery." 

After everything had been safely taken care of for 
the night we went to the little chapel, and my hus- 
band was much impressed by the cruciform space 
formed by the boulders. He said he could easily 
build a spire and surmount it by a cross." 

The next day, Sunday, we had a service of thanks- 
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giving in the morning. After dinner we went for a 
walk in "Glen Harry." Rice Pond was a perfect 
mirror, reflecting in its surface a painting of the tropi- 
cal scene. 

"How beautiful this glen is!" I said. "But. where 
is Molly?" 

"She has her botany, and is analyzing something," 
Harry answered. "Moll," he called, "what are you 
doing?" 

"Papa, please come here," said Molly, in an ex- 
cited manner. "I have found out what this tree is. 
Look at that sap." 

"I know what it is, Molly," he answered; "it is a 
caoutchouc tree. The sap is india-rubber, and it is a 
very useful tree. I am delighted to find one in the 
glen." 

When he reached the little house I said: "I feel 
very tired and must rest awhile before I look around 
any more." 

"Let us all sit down," my husband answered, "for 
I have something to propose. I have thought of a 
name for our country-seat. I propose we call it 
'Mother's Rest.' " 

"Splendid!" Harry exclaimed. 

I arose, in the most dignified manner I could, and 
made a bow. "I feel very much flattered," I said. 

"Well, now the name is decided upon, while we 
are sitting here we might as well arrange our plans 
about the best way to make it comfortable," my hus- 
band said. 

"Papa," said Harry, "please put a partition up* 
stairs so Molly and I can each have a room." 
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"Very well, my boy. You will only have room 
enough to turn around; but I reckon I can manage 
to get a window in each room. How many panes of 
glass have we? I noticed you counted them when 
you took them out of the chest." 

"Twenty, papa." 

"Good! Then we can use eight panes upstairs 
and twelve down. You and Molly can each have 
four panes in your windows. Do you think we can 
manage to build a piazza?" 

"We can try, poppy. Anyway, we can make a 
place for you to sit on while you smoke. Marmmy 
hates so to have you in the house." 

"What can your father smoke, Harry?" I asked. 
"The tobacco he had in his pocket must be gone by 
this time." 

"So it is, Sarah ; but you don't suppose that the good 
fairy of El Dorado Valley would allow the head of 
the family to go without his favorite luxury, do you? 
But, putting joking aside, don't you remember I 
bought a good-sized bagful before we started to cross 
the pampas? Well, I wanted it handy, so I pushed 
it under the front seat of the wagon, where I found 
it yesterday." 

"I am sure I am very glad you found it, for you do 
seem to enjoy your pipe more than most anything 
else. Now, don't you think it is time we started to 
go home?" 

"Yes, we will stroll along, and the children can 
run on ahead and gather some rice." 

After they left I said: "John, I shall have to have 
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a quiet hour every day to write in my journal, and I 
should like to spend it in the chapel if you think it 
will be safe." 

"I am not certain, of course, that it will be safe; 
but nothing disturbed us this morning, and you can 
go there to-morrow on a venture if you like." 

"Well, I think I shall try it, for I saw no signs of 
centipedes or other vermin. I shall carry my loaded 
pistol with me and sit near the entrance, and if I get 
frightened Fll fire it and you can come to my rescue." 

"Very well, we will do all we can to assist you in 
your work, for I am sure we will all enjoy hearing it 
read." 

'Shall I read what I write every day?" 
'Of course. We shall expect to hear what you 
have written Monday on Tuesday, etc., etc." 

THE BEGINNING OF THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE IN 

"el dorado VALLEY." 

Monday, June ist, 18 sg, — ^After breakfast this morn- 
ing John and Harry went over to the little chapel to 
get it in order before we have another aervice there. 
After they had finished they came for Molly and 
myself to go and look at their work. We found 
they had built a regular tower of stones and had sur- 
mounted it with a cross. Over it they had twined 
a piassion vine. It really looked church-like and 
lovely. Molly's exclamation^ of delight were numer- 
ous, and I whispered to myself a prayer of consecra- 
tion. In the nave they had placed three rustic chairs. 
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In front of them was a good-sized easy-chair, with a 
book-rest conveniently near it. On this rest I am 
writing the first pages of my journal; and on Sun- 
days the one who reads the service is to sit here. 
After dinner John and Harry started off to com- 
mence their work on the little house we have named 
"Mother's Rest." After the dishes were cleared 
away Molly begged me to go with her to gather some 
of the beautiful flowers she had seen in the valley. I 
felt a little timid about going with none of our pro- 
tectors with us, not even Maj; but I examined my 
pistol to see if it was in order, and then consented. 
The flowering vines that cover the rocks are perfectly 
gorgeous. The flowers are such bright colors. One 
vine has on it trumpet-shaped scarlet flowers. Molly 
said it was a begonia. There are two varieties of 
passion flowers. One is purple, the other white. 
The perfume of the white is as much like jasmine as 
anything I can think of. The river is bordered by a 
carpet of lovely flowers — orange and white. My 
little botanist told me the orange-colored were mal- 
lows, the white myrtle. There are all kinds of fish 
in the river, and I saw several creatures crawling 
along the bank, that looked like shrimps. I hope they 
are, for they would be a great addition to our larder. 
I could not help thinking how John and Harry would 
have enjoyed our performances about the shrimps. 
We both wanted to carry one home ; but after making 
several ridiculous attempts to get hold of one, we 
decided to give it up. After Molly had filled both 
hands with flowers, and made me do the same, we 
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went back to the Homestead. She took one of each 
kind, and put the rest in water; then we went to the 
chapel. She is sitting in the vestibule analyzing her 
flowers, while I write these first pages of my journal. 
Writing about these gorgeous tropical flowers has 
made me homesick for the sight of a bunch of 
mignonette, or an aster, and I should even like to see 
a sunflower. This reminds me that I found a paper, 
marked "flower seeds/' in the trunk. To-morrow I 
must find out what they are. I will now close my 
journal for to-day, and Molly and I will walk a short 
distance in the glen to meet the carpenters. 

Tuesday, June 2d, — ^After John and Harry had 
gone to "Mother's Rest," I opened the trunk to search 
for the paper marked "flower seeds." In the large 
package I found several small ones. I immediately 
remembered tying them up when we expected to move 
to the western part of the United States. In them 
were some of my favorite flower seeds : asters, phlox, 
mignonette, morning-glories and nasturtiums. I 
was delighted, and told Molly we would prepare a 
good-sized lunch and go and spend the day with the 
carpenters. "We will busy ourselves," I said, 
"making a flower garden and planting our flower 
seeds." We are all getting very, very tired of living 
so much on meat alone, so I made up my mind to try 
and concoct a new dish to take with us. I crushed 
some rice, as fine as I could, in the mortar — ^then, I 
beat a couple of eggs very light. I used wild turkey 
eggs, as our hen's eggs are too precious. I stirred 
in enough milk to make it the right consistency, and 
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sweetened it with a little sugar-cane sap. After our 
cake was baked, we tasted it, and found it quite palata- 
ble. We put it in a pail with some cold duck, fastened 
Maj securely in our living-room to act as sentinel, 
then started off. On our way we picked a bunch of 
bananas to add to the contents of our lunch-pail. We 
found John and Harry busy putting up the partition. 
I told them what I had found and what I wanted to 
do. John came down and selected a place for us to 
begin our work. The ground is very mellow, so after 
he had cleared away the underbrush, he went back to 
his work. I put aside the morning-glory seed, so if 
the carpenters are successful in building a porch, I 
can plant them to run over it. About noon we all 
stopped work, and sat down to rest and eat our lunch. 
We were as hungry as bears, and enjoyed everything, 
especially the cake. While we ate, we chatted about 
our plans, as usual. Among the garden seeds was a 
large package of sunflower seeds. I proposed that 
we should plant every one, to use for feed for our 
poultry. 

"Of course we will," John replied ; "for sunflowers 
can be made useful in a great many ways. Now, 
good people," he said, "can any of you suggest some 
way to make putty? I shall soon be ready to put in 
my glass. I can easily manufacture the chalk part, for 
I can pulverize some of the limestone rock; but I 
do not know where I can get any oil. Mamma, 
that wonderful trunk of yours does not contain such a 
thing as flax-seed, does it?" 

"No," I answered, "I am sorry to say it does not. 
Perhaps Molly can suggest something." 
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"There are lots of things you can get oil from, 
. papa," she replied. "Almost all weeds, and lots of 
seeds, even sunflower seeds, would make oil, if you 
wanted to use them." 

"I don't want to use them," he said. "I reckon I 
can extract enough oil from cocoanuts for my purpose, 
don't you think so?" 

"Easy, papa. They are very oily." 

"Then that will be yours and your mother's work for 
to-morrow. I'll do the hard work, and you can do the 
mixing." 

About five o'clock I said: "I must leave them, and 
go and write up my journal." Molly said she would 
go with me. Before we left, the partition was up, 
and the floor down. John and Harry walked with 
us as far as the vegetable garden. We left them there 
digging and weeding. Some of our seeds are up, and 
doing nicely. 

Wednesday, June 3rd, — ^We had a great time this 
morning, trying to make putty. We soon got tired of 
the attempt to extract oil from cocoanuts, so after 
fussing and mussing for awhile, we gave it up, and 
John used some oil from one of the lamps. We have 
been so tired nights that we have not used our lamps, 
and it is just as well, for the oil is most out of both of 
them. The glass was put in with this queer putty, 
and we had a hearty laugh over Harry's name for the 
mixture. He called it John-son-ian glue. I have no 
doubt it will prove a failure, but we have secured the 
glass from falling out and breaking by fastening it 
in with small nails. Upstairs of Mother's Rest is 
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about finished. The rooms are very small, but the 
children are delighted with them. The question under 
discussion to-day has been what to do with our stove ? 
At last we decided to build a kind of lean-to. We 
cannot use boards, but John thinks he and Harry 
can make it out of logs. In it we will put our little 
stove. I am very glad not to have it in my bed- 
room, which is very small, and will be our only sit- 
ting-room. We will not need a chimney in the lean-to 
for the stovepipe is to go out through a window- 
shaped aperture. We have been extravagant with 
our boards and lath, and now, when it is too late, we 
wish we had not used them in such a reckless manner. 
We have scarcely enough boards left to finish the 
house and porch, and we have only one bunch of lath, 
and this, John says, must be kept for other purposes. 
I am writing my journal earlier than usual, to-day, for 
I have promised to entertain the tired carpenters by 
reading what I have already written. I have had no 
chance to do so before, so now, as our lamps are 
empty, and we cannot have a light, it must be done be- 
fore dark. 

Thursday, June 4th. — This has been a very busy 
day for us all. I feel almost too tired to do justice 
to my journal. The sitting-room was floored over be- 
fore noon; then John was so anxious to get at his 
piazza, that he left our room not finished, and went 
to work at that. The platform was easily made ; but 
the sun is so intensely hot, that unless we could have 
a roof of some kind, it would be useless. So we 
sat down and put on our thinking-gaps. In a few min- 
utes, John exclaimed; 
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"I have thought of a plan, if you will all take hold 
and help. I will make a frame out of lath. While 
I am busy at that, you can all go on a search for long 
vines. Harry, I want you to dig them up carefully, 
and plant them on each side of the platform. The 
vines must be long enough for me to move them 
through my lattice work. If they live, we will soon 
have a dense enough shade." 

I was very much pleased with the idea, and we 
all went off in search of pretty flowering vines. It 
took us the entire afternoon to dig them, plant them, 
and twine them in an artistic enough manner to suit 
us, but before night the little piazza was finished, 
and considered a grand success. When we discov- 
ered our little house it was roofed, but only with a 
kind of matched board — no shingles. Of course it 
will leak dreadfully when it rains, so we can only live 
in it during the dry season; for which I am very 
sorry. I do not feel like writing any more to-night, 
and I could not if I would, for it is getting too dark 
for me to see. 

Friday, June 5th. — To-day has been spent in finish- 
ing our sitting-room. It is going to take nearly a 
week, if not more, to build the lean-to; for the logs 
will have to be found, and then cut. I do hope we 
will soon discover something to make oil out of, for 
our lamps. We miss them dreadfully evenings. 
This day's entry in my journal will be very short and 
uninteresting, for nothing important or exciting has 
occurred. 

Saturday, June 6th, — I have spent the day at home, 
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getting ready for Sunday. I did some washing, and 
baked another rice cake. John and Harry took their 
guns and fish-lines and went to the river. I had told 
them about the creatures I had seen crawling on the 
bank that looked like shrimps. They went to find out 
what they are. Harry soon came back for a pail, and 
with the exciting news that they were shrimps. 
They stayed most of the afternoon, then came back 
loaded with a large string of fish, two ducks, and a 
pail of shrimps. What a delicious Sunday dinner we 
shall have. 

Sunday, June yth, — ^We had a delightful service 
this morning in the little Chapel of Our Saviour. 
When we sang our hymns one would think there was 
a large congregation present, there is such an echo 
all through these hills. John thinks there must be 
caves in the rocks. Every time we pass through our 
back hall, the children amuse themselves calling to 
hear the echo; it has such a weird, unearthly sound. 
One could easily imagine that the ghosts of the un- 
known original inhabitants of this valley haunt the 
rocky hills. We enjoyed our dinner very much. 
The shrimps were delicious. I wished I had some 
vinegar to eat on them, and Molly suggested that we 
should save some cocoanut milk, and let it ferment. 
I shall do so as soon as I can find the time. After 
dinner, John proposed that we should all take a walk 
to the stream where he found his gold nugget. 

Harry said: "Let us name that stream after 
Uncle Sam, the Commoner River." We all agreed that 
it was a good name^ so we made our preparations to 
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spend the afternoon visiting the Commoner River. 
The children were delighted with the plan, and I must 
say that I was glad to have a chance to see the side of 
El Dorado Valley where none of us had been but John. 
Of course Harry and his father carried their guns 
with them. As usual poor old Maj was left behind 
to act as sentinel. I shall be very glad when the time 
arrives that it will be considered safe for us to take 
him with us, for I am sure it spoils half of Harry's 
pleasure to leave him behind. He is a very good 
protector, though, for if anything molested Home- 
stead Mine, he would bark. We saw a great many 
birds that would make good meals; but John did not 
think it best to shoot any, for fear the report of the 
guns would scare away larger game. In the direction 
we were walking he had seen the spoor of. wild hogs. 
He was very anxious to secure one, as we could make 
every part of it useful. As we walked along, we 
talked about the beauty of our unknown inheritance. 
We followed the hills as closely as possible, so as 
to get the benefit of a little shade. We call them hills, 
but they are more like a long ledge of rocks, covered 
with vines and low shrubs. There are scarcely any 
large trees on them. They are very irregular, and 
look insurmountable for a woman. I was very much 
amused at John's conversation with Harry. 

"One would think this was a veritable El Dorado," 
I heard him say, "Hal, when we get to the Commoner 
River keep a lookout for nuggets. I have no doubt 
there are plenty of them lying around loose on the 
bank." 
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He has such a vivid imagination that I have no 
doubt he really believes they are there. Molly and 
myself are decidedly of a more practical turn of mind, 
and were talking about what we would have for sup- 
per, when John suddenly stopped, put his finger to 
his lips, and whispered: "Hush!" I looked up, 
and under a large tree just ahead, I saw what seemed 
to be a herd of swine feeding on something under the 
tree. 

"Keep perfectly still just where you are," he said. 
"I am going to try to shoot one." 

Then he crept softly along. Harry started to go 
with him; but he shook his head and whispered: 
"not this time, my boy." 

I saw that Harry was very much disappointed, so 
I tried to console him by telling him "that it was better 
for his father to go alone. That too many might 
scare off the game; and that, if he was successful, 
it meant fresh meat, ham, lard and any quantity of 
good things to put in the kitchen pantry." 

"All right, marmmy," he answered; "I was kind of 
disappointed, but I can shoot one some other time. 
Listen! in a minute you will hear poppy's gun." 

While he was speaking John fired, and off scam- 
pered the herd. He followed them a short distance, 
and then shot at them again before they disappeared 
into the woods. After they were all gone, he beck- 
oned to us to come on. We went as quickly as we 
could and found that he had shot two — 3, large boar 
and a little pig. 

"I have, had splendid luck," he said. 
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"Yes," I answered ; "and I do not see why we can- 
not try to capture some of the pigs alive. We could 
keep them in a pen, and what a resource they would be 
if anything happened to prevent our getting any 
other meat." 

Harry answered "that it would be great fun to trap 
them." That he knew how to make two or three 
kinds of traps. 

John now looked up at Harry very soberly, and said : 
"I am afraid, Hal, I shall have to send you home for 
a horse. We cannot get this large hog there without 
one, and I dare not leave it here over night. I am 
sorry, my boy, but you can get to the mine so much 
quicker than I can." 

For an instant there was a frown on my dear boy's 
face, then he answered in his sweet, cheerful way: 
"I did want awfully to hunt for a nugget ; but I'll go 
right away, poppy;" and off he started. 

After he had gone, John said: "Sarah, what have 
we ever done to deserve such a noble boy as our 
Harry? He has had two severe disappointments this 
afternoon, and how unselfish he has been about 
them." 

I could not help joining in the praise of my dear 
child ; "but we must be very careful not to make him 
conceited; he is so humble, conscientious and good 
now." We sat down under a tree to wait for him. 
John would not allow us to go near the river. He 
said: "Harry should be rewarded for his unselfish- 
ness by having the first look at it." 

In a very short time we sa^y him coming^, leading 
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Bud and riding Bill. I knew why Bud was brought ; 
he thought marmmy looked tired, and would like to 
ride home. The two carcasses were put on Bill, 
Molly and I climbed on Bud, and we started for 
home. I agree with John, our side of the valley is 
the best place to settle on. 

Monday, June 8th. — To-day has been spent by us 
all cutting up and curing as well as we could, the hogs 
John shot yesterday. We did not attempt to save 
more than half of the boar. The pig we shall eat 
right up. My hams and pork, I am afraid, will be 
as much imaginary as John's nuggets; for, as we 
can spare no salt, we cannot do anything but smoke 
the meat and dry it. The lard, of course, is valuable, 
but not for the purpose we tried to use it. I at- 
tempted to mould some candles. After they got 
cold, I lighted one. What an awful time we had — 
grease over everything. John laughed Until the tears 
ran down his cheeks. He said, "it was a good joke 
that his practical, common-sense wife should try to 
make candles out of lard. I know I was foolish, but 
I did it as the last resource. Now, unless Molly dis- 
covers something we can make oil of, we shall be 
obliged to spend our evenings in darkness. 

Tuesday, June pth, — Molly and I spent the entire 
day with John and Harry. We started immediately 
after breakfast. Harry begged so to be allowed to 
take Maj with him that at last his father consented. 
The only things we were afraid to leave without a 
protector, were our provisions. We are beginning to 
fed confident now that there are no human beings 
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near enough to molest us; but an animal might get 
into the kitchen larder. Before we started we took 
everjrthing eatable and put it safely away in what we 
call the refrigerator. It is a very cool place in the 
stable which John has fixed up for me to put the milk 
in. The entrance to it is low and small, so we protect 
it by rolling a large stone into the opening. We went 
first to Mother's Rest, where the carpenters spent an 
hour at some unfinished work, then Harry went back 
for the horses, as we were going to the woods to select 
and cut the logs for the lean-to. Molly and I enjoyed 
looking on until the latter part of the afternoon ; then, 
we were glad enough to go home. Molly was pull- 
ing some beautiful moss from an old log, and from 
under it ran the most awful looking creature one 
could imagine — ^all legs, and over six inches long. 
We had been sitting on the log for more than an 
hour. We both screamed and ran. When John saw 
it, he said it was the most venomous kind of a cen- 
tipede. I can assure you, the woods lost all attrac- 
tion for us, and we went home. 

Wednesday, June loth. — ^John and Harry went to 
the woods to draw the logs to Mother's Rest. Molly 
and I stayed at home and spent the morning mending. 
In the afternoon we went to the glen to dig some pota- 
toes, and gather bananas. 

Thursday, June nth, — ^This morning, when Molly 
and I were hurrying to get ready to go with the car- 
penters, we were requested to stay at home. John 
said "he did not want us to see the lean-to until it 
was finished." We hope to be able to move to 
Mother's Rest next Monday. 
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Friday, June 12th. — ^A very uneventful day. 
Nothing has happened worthy of being recorded in 
my journal. 

Saturday, June 13th. — ^This morning we were not 
only invited, but urgently requested, to pack a good 
lunch-pail and come over and eat its contents with the 
carpenters. They expect to finish the lean-to before 
noon. John left me his watch and said ''we must 
not leave the Homestead until after twelve o'clock." 
For the past two or three days Molly had been tr3ring 
to teach Bother to follow her. The cimning little 
thing is almost as tame as Sukey, and seems to know 
her mistress, but would not follow her. She is per- 
fectly devoted to Maj, and acts as if she thought he 
was her mother. It is really funny, sometimes, to 
see how surprised the dog acts when she tries to lick 
his face. To-day, Molly decided to try an experiment 
and see if she would follow him, so she took off her 
halter. The moment Maj ran on ahead, off she went 
with him, kicking up her heels and butting her little 
head. Molly was delighted, for now she can let her 
run with him wherever he goes. We were afraid at 
first that she could not run fast enough to keep up with 
the dog, but we soon discovered that if they had a 
race, Bother always led. Before we came in sight 
of Mother's Rest, Maj scented his master, and ran off, 
with the fawn close to his heels. We heard Harry 
laugh and call: 

"Poppy, just look there! Here comes Maj and 
Bother. I wonder if Moll knows she has run away?" 

"She is all right," Molly answered. "She thinks 
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more of Maj than she does of me, and wouldn't 
leave him for an)rthing." 

We soon reached the little house, and were look- 
ing at and admiring our cosy home. It would be 
perfect, if it were only water-tight. We will have 
to contrive something to take the place of doors. 
We have no hinges to hang any. After lunch John 
proposed that we should go and examine how much 
sap he had caught from the caoutchouc tree. He had 
tapped it in the same way he did maple trees in the 
United States. The sap was running very freely. 
Molly watched it for awhile, and then said: 

"Papa, do you notice that the sap runs out as thin 
as milk? And look how soon it hardens! Don't 
you think we could stuff the cracks in the house with 
moss or something, then pour the sap on it, while it 
is thin, and when it hardens, wouldn't it make it 
water-tight i*" 

I wish you could have seen John. He jumped up, 
lifted Molly in his arms, and almost smothered her 
with kisses. 

"I give up," he said. "Booky knows more than 
the whole Armitage family put together. Hurrah for 
Mother's Rest! Monday, we will move there, and 
after we get settled, you and I can put in our weather 
strips. Then, let it rain." 

I was delighted, for although the Homestead is 
comfortable, it is very gloomy. On our way back, we 
searched for and found several other caoutchouc 
trees, which John tapped. 

Sunday, June 14th, — ^We all went over to the chapel 
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at ten o'clock. Our service lasted until nearly twelve, 
for after we had read several chapters of the Bible, 
and had sung four or five hymns, we decided to select 
a text, and instead of preaching a sermon on it, we 
would make it a subject of conversation. To-day 
we became very much interested in the verse: "O 
God, how manifold are Thy works.'' Of course we 
talked about everything we had seen since we left the 
United States, and the time passed so swiftly, that we 
did not remember that before we could eat our dinner, 
it would have to be cooked. I was very much im- 
pressed with the good effect such a service had upon 
us all. I do not know of a better way to impress 
upon the children the majesty and goodness of God. 
This afternoon we all went to the Paulla Canon to 
examine some trees closely that we had noticed 
particularly ever since we discovered the glen. They 
are immensely tall, and bear very long leaves. John 
was anxious to estimate the height of one, as well 
as he could, that towered above every other tree on 
our unknown inheritance. When we reached it, he 
said that "it was easily one hundred and eighty feet 
high, and that some of the leaves must be as much as 
twenty feet long." We were all looking up into it, 
when Molly attracted my attention to a waxy sub- 
stance on the trunk. 

"Mamma," she said, "I believe this is a wax-palm 
tree. I know they are mentioned in my botany as 
growing in South America. If it is, we can have all 
the light we want for the evenings. I will read what 
it says : 'The wax-palm grows very tall, and has long 
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narrow leaves. There is a substance found on the 
trunk which is two-thirds resin to one of wax/ " 

It is unnecessary for me to say that we were de- 
lighted at the discovery. What a wonderful country 
this is. Even the trees yield almost everything neces- 
sary for the existence of man. I do not wonder 
John calls it "fairy-land." But, as he says, "what 
would we do without our darling Molly and her 
botany?" We took a large piece of the wax home 
with us. We set it on fire, and found it burnt beau- 
tifully. I shall melt some, and if it hardens nicely, I 
shall get John to make me some candle moulds. To- 
night we shall have to retire early, but after we get 
settled at Mother's Rest, I hope we shall have light, 
and enjoy our evenings. 

Monday, June x^th, — To-day, as Harry said, "we 
took up our beds and walked" — which we literally 
did. John made a rough sled, on which we carried 
the stove and trunk. Our household utensils, etc., we 
packed on the horses. The mortar is so heavy, that 
after considering the matter, pro and con, we decided 
to leave it where it is, for the present. It took all 
day to get moved and settled in Mother's Rest. The 
stove was put up in the lean-to; then Molly and I 
drove in some nails, and hung up our tins. John 
had fixed a shelf for the crockery. When we had ar- 
ranged our few broken and cracked cups, saucers and 
plates on it, we were amused at their lost and for- 
saken appearance. Our sitting-room furniture con- 
sists of four chairs and a tottering table. John's 
bed and mine are to be kept upstairs during the day. 
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Harry is still going to use his hammock. Our delight 
at the appearance and comfort of our little house only 
shows how dependent our happiness is upon our cir- 
cumstances and surroundings. We would have con- 
sidered ourselves objects of pity if we had been obliged 
to live in such an unfinished and unfurnished house a 
year ago. Now, we are as happy and contented as if 
we were living in a royal palace. We are in a quan- 
dary over two things, — ^the stable and the refrigera- 
tor. The former, having no entrance on the glen 
side, makes it very inconvenient to get at the horses 
and cow. The latter is a long distance off for the 
kitchen pantry. As regards the stable, I proposed that 
we give up the living-room in the mine to the animals ; 
then, we could lead them in and out through the back 
door. John replied "that we had better wait awhile, 
until we had tried the house through the season of 
storms." He hopes to make it water-tight; but of 
course the caoutchouc may prove a failure. If it 
does, we would be glad enough to get back to the 
Homestead. The refrigerator, of course, we cannot 
move; and as the mountain cannot go to Mahomet, 
Mahomet must go to the mountain; for we could not 
keep either our meat or milk sweet at Mother's Rest. 
I am afraid I shall have to give up writing my journal 
in the chapel, it is too far away from home; so I 
might as well move my things first as last. The fact 
is, we none of us know what to expect when the 
rainy season sets in. Two things I must remember to 
enter in my journal to-day. One, that we set the hen 
this morning on twelve eggs ; and the other is, to ask 
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John or Molly to try and manufacture me some kind 
of ink. My pencil is getting very short. Of course 
we cannot disturb old Moz while she is setting, so 
the poultry-yard will have to be left where it is, until 
the chickens are hatched. As soon as possible after 
that we will move it near to the back door of Mother's 
Rest. In the meantime, poor Maj will have to be tied 
there every night. 

Tuesday, June i6th. — This morning Molly and I 
went with John and Harry to gather pods, which we 
had noticed hanging on a great number of shrubs in 
the glen. From these pods, or seed vessels, pro- 
truded a substance like cotton. If we could find 
enough, we intended to fill up the cracks in the roof 
with it, and then pour in caoutchouc sap. We took 
with us two bags I had made out of two of my strong- 
est factory pillow-cases. We easily found pods enough 
to fill them. After we got home we all sat down on 
the porch and picked out the cotton. The cracks 
are not large, so we thought we had enough. 

"Now," said John, "the next thing I have got to 
contrive is a ladder. I cannot get on the roof with- 
out one. Can any of you good people suggest any- 
thing? We haven't a single board, or, in fact, any- 
thing that I can think of to begin with." 

"Papa," Harry asked, "can't we use liana vines? 
They form regtilar rope ladders up the trees." 

"Yes, I suppose we could," John answered, "but 
it will take a great deal of patience and ingenuity; it 
is quite a long distance from the ground to the roof." 

"It isn't necessary to do that," I said. "Build a 
stationary one from the lean-to to the eaves." 
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"So I will, Sarah," he replied. "How foolish I 
was not to think of the lean-to. We will only re- 
quire three or four rounds. Then we will have to get 
up some kind of a scaffolding, for it is going to be a 
slow business stuffing the cracks." 

They went right to work, and before night every- 
thing was in order to commence the calking opera- 
tions early to-morrow morning. While we were 
gathering cotton pods this morning we found a wild' 
turkey's nest, with five eggs in it. I took three of 
them and left the others, hoping the bird will come 
back and give us a fresh egg every day — ^we have 
missed eggs so dreadfully — I did not see or hear any- 
thing of the hen. 

Wednesday, June lyth. — Molly and I have spent the 
most of the day mussing in the kitchen, while John 
and Harry were busy doing the same thing on the 
roof; but as we were successful we did not mind the 
cleaning up. Before we commenced our work I sent 
Harry over to the wax-palm tree to get some wax. 
While he was gone I asked John "what we could use 
for candle moulds?" He answered "that he could 
not imagine." Then that ingenious little daughter 
of mine said in her usual modest manner: 

"Mamma, there are great big canes growing on 
the banks of the pond. The old ones are hollow and 
brittle. Why can't we use them for candle moulds? 
We can pour the melted wax in them, and after it 
gets cold and hard we can cut off as big a piece as 
we want and then break the cane and there would 
be our candle." 
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Her father stood and gaped at her in ahnost a 
startled manner, and then exclaimed: "Sarah, where 
on earth does the child get it all from? She cer- 
tainly does not get her quick-wittedness from me, 
nor from you, either ; for, although I am willing to 
confess that you have more ingenuity and sense than 
I have, you nor I, nor any of the Armitage family, 
have quarter of the knowledge that is stored in this 
dear little head." Then he bent down and kissed 
Molly's forehead. 

"Why, papa," Molly answered, "I haven't done 
anything. I only happened to think of the hollow 
rushes, that's all." 

"You only thought, that's all, darling," he replied. 
"Come with me and show me your rushes." 

They went and found several that were nearly two 
inches in circimiference. They were very tall and 
had hollow spaces from a foot to a foot and a half 
long; then would come a place full of pith, and after 
that another hollow space. John cut them through 
the pithy places. Out of each cane, which we de- 
cided was a species of bamboo, we made three or 
four moulds. He then dug a trench, stood the 
moulds in it, and then banked earth enough around 
them to keep them erect. While he was busy Harry 
came back with a bag half full of wax, so now we 
were ready to make our candles, and the carpen- 
ters to go to work on the roof. Our only trouble 
was that we did not have the proper thing to melt 
the wax in. I am afraid I have about ruined one of 
the tin pails. I certainly have for keeping milk in. 
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The question is which is the most valuable, the pail 
or the candles? After the pail has been scrubbed 
several times it can be used for water ; so I shall con- 
sole myself by deciding that the candles are the most 
valuable. I made wicks out of a roll of cotton tape 
I had in my bag. John thinks he can fix the lamps 
so that candles can be burnt in them, and if we want 
more light he will drive nails in a beam, with the 
points up, and stick candles on them. Before sup- 
per we climbed up to see how they had succeeded 
with the weather-strips, and I have no doubt that 
before another week Mother's Rest will be water- 
tight. 

Thursday, June i8th, — ^This morning John emptied 
the carpenter's chest and we are going to use it for 
a bureau. We shall find it very convenient, as it has 
two trays. There are a great many of the same kind 
of canes that we used for candle moulds, which, when 
they are young, are very pliable. The floor of our 
sitting-room is not very ornamental and is full of big 
cracks. I proposed that we should try and braid a 
mat out of young rushes and cover it. We can fin- 
ish it in a short time if we all work at it in the even- 
ings. I am very anxious for John to make me some- 
thing to churn butter in; but, as yet, we can think 
of nothing to make it out of. My pencil has given 
out this afternoon, and, as we are in the same condi- 
tion of mind in regard to ink as we are about the 
churn, I shall be obliged to accept Molly's offer and 
use the pencil she has kept for her botanical notes. 
There is over half of it left, and before it is used up 
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something may be found to take its place. I now 
use Molly's room for my quiet writing hour. John 
often says, "How fortunate it was that the builder of 
Mother's Rest got up his stairs before he stopped 
work. If he had not we would have had an awful 
contriving time. The stairs are nothing more than 
a stationary ladder; but we are thankful enough to 
have any stairs at all. As I sit on a bench by the 
window writing the most delicious odor is wafted in. 
It comes from the blossoms of the coffee-plants. I 
have noticed that some are in bloom and some have 
ripe berries on them, which we must gather very 
soon. Now I must close my journal and go and get 
supper. Harry went off to try and shoot a duck he 
saw swimming on the pOnd. I reckon he has been 
successful, for I have just heard the report of his 
gun. 

Friday, June ipth. — ^After breakfast this morning I 
spoke to John about gathering the ripe coffee berries. 
He approved, and we went and picked all we thought 
were in the right condition. We saw a great many 
dried berries lying on the ground. I proposed to 
pick up a panful and try them; but John said 
"it would be a waste of time, for all the strength had 
been soaked out of them by heavy rains." We are 
getting very anxious about salt, as we have only part 
of one small bag ; but I shall trust in Providence, for 
He has always provided for us in our times of need. 
After dinner we walked to the vegetable garden. 
Everjrthing is up nicely. Taking care of the garden 
has always been my greatest delight, so I said "I 
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would stay and weed, while the others went and 
gathered some sugar-canes." John replied, "that I 
was so happy while I was busy at such work that if 
it would please me he would give me the entire 
charge of the vegetables." I was delighted, and an- 
swered "that I would take care of them and that 
they must all promise not to look at my work unless 
I gave them permission." They promised; so that 
matter was settled. It did look so good to see let- 
tuce, beets, cucumbers, beans and peas growing. 
While I was busy pulling up the weeds I thought I 
was in my father's garden in dear old England; but 
when I raised my eyes and saw the tropical scenes I 
sighed as I realized that my pleasant vision of home 
was all a dream. I thought I saw some of my flow- 
er seeds coming up this morning. When the time 
arrives for me to gather a bunch of mignonette I shall 
be happy. This afternoon we took our chairs out 
on the porch to enjoy an hour or two of quiet con- 
versation. John smoked his pipe, Molly and I sewed, 
and Harry whittled away on a bracket he is trying 
to make. The most of the old leaves have fallen off 
from our vine roof, but we see young ones coming 
in their places. The chief topic of our conversation 
this afternoon was the mysteries of our unknown 
inheritance. We have about decided that two sets 
of people have lived here. One set were some of 
the miners of the Ashfield & Commoners Mining Com- 
pany, the other must have been people who lived and 
cultivated the land years and years ago. John says 
"they must have been either English or natives of 
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North America, on account of the apple and peach 
trees." These trees have stood here, John said, as 
much as fifteen or twenty years — ^he thinks a g^eat 
deal longer. The banana and coffee plants are also 
very old. How I wish we knew who planted them. 
About four o'clock I put down my work and went 
upstairs to write in my journal. This evening we 
are going to try our candles for the first time and 
begin our mat for the sitting-room. 

Saturday, June 20th, — We enjoyed our candles last 
evening, notwithstanding they smoked considerably, 
and had a rather disagreeable odor. John cut off 
three * about six inches long — ^we found that 
would be the most economical length to cut them. 
We broke off the half-decayed bamboo very easily. 
Of course the candles were harder than those made 
of entire tallow or wax. Three gave us enough light 
to work by. We have spent the most of the day 
boiling down sugar-cane sap. We have enough very 
dark sugar to last us for some time. We tried it in 
a cup of coffee we treated ourselves to for dinner. 
I for one enjoyed it very much, for I never did like 
coffee without sugar. We have spread the green 
coffee pods we collected on the top of the lean-to to 
dry. It will be at least a week before they are ready 
for us to shell them. How strange it will seem to 
be browning coffee that I have picked with my own 
hands. We all agree that we miss bread more than 
anything in the way of food. John says *that as 
soon as the wheat, which grows wild in the glen, gets 
ripe he and Harry will try to manufacture some 
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kind of a sickle and cut it; then he will crush it as 
fine as possible in the mortar, and he will leave it to 
me to be the breadmaker. If he will promise flour 
I am not afraid to promise bread. If he asked for 
good bread that would be a different matter. We 
measured the width and length of ttie sitting-room, 
and we have each taken a quarter of the matting to 
make. We think it better, on account of shaking it, 
to lay it down in pieces than to sew it together. 
Harry has finished his bracket and hung it on the 
wall. In it is placed a very ingenious contrivance 
of his for Molly's flowers. It is three empty^ cocoa- 
nut shells, which he has fastened together; two on 
the bottom and the other on top, pyramid shape. 
They hold water nicely, and Molly has them all filled 
with beautiful flowers. The most beautiful are the 
pure white pond lilies. 

Sunday, June 21st. — This morning, when we started 
to go to church, we were in a quandary about leav- 
ing the house so exposed to marauders of all kinds. 
All we could do was to leave Maj tied in the sitting- 
room. I wish we could think of some way to barri- 
cade the outside doors. Just after we left the house 
I looked back and saw one of the prettiest sights I 
have ever seen. It was so pretty and unusual that 
the others all stopped to look at it. Maj was asleep 
near the front door, and Bother lay curled up be- 
tween his two front paws, with her dear little head 
resting on his shoulder. It is really remarkable the 
affection these two animals have for each other. 
Molly proposed that we should take for our text to 
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talk about this morning this verse: "Consider the 
lilies of the field how they g^ow ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin; and yet I say unto you that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these." Of course flowers were the subjects of our 
conversation. We began with the passion-flower, 
which carries in its heart the symbol of the dear 
Lord's suffering and death. Then wc spoke of that 
beautiful flower we used to find near to our South- 
em home in the United States. Pure white, with 
an almost perfect form of a dove, nestling among 
the petals — ^the flower of the Holy Spirit we called 
it. Then the magnificent, awe-inspiring Victoria 
Regia, a fit symbol of God the Father. I write this 
all in my journal, so if it is ever read by anybody but 
ourselves they can understand how we spent our 
Sunday mornings. This afternoon Harry and 
Molly asked to go and take a walk. I had a head- 
ache, so John said he would stay home with me. 
Harry took his fish-line and gun with him. He started 
without them, but I called him back and told him 
to try and catch some fish or shoot a bird. As a 
rule I never allow my children to do anything of the 
kind on Sunday; but as we had nothing in the house 
but pork, and I was not feeling well I thought I 
was justified in breaking my rule this once. Harry's 
eyes sparkled with delight, and he said, "Marmmy, I 
was tempted to take my gun without asking permis- 
sion ; now, you see, what I have got for being a good 
boy." I told Molly to bring home some bananas, 
and off they started as happy and frisky as two young 
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colts. John and I sat and talked about our plans for 
the future. We first consulted together about doors. 
He thought he could make one strong enough out 
of the kind of canes we used for candle-moulds. As 
we have no hinges he is going to make a groove in 
the floor and push the door backward and forward 
through that. He has a piece of strong rope to use 
in fastening them on the outside. We will go right 
to work at it the first thing to-morrow morning,, as 
we have planned to go on two exploring expeditions 
very soon. We were feeling a little anxious about 
the children, when we saw them coming from the 
direction of El Dorado Valley. Harry had shot a 
duck and had caught quite a nice string of fish. 
Molly had some bananas and a new kind of fruit. It 
was round and about the size of a small apple. I 
opened it and the pulp resembled soft custard as 
much as anything I could think of. Molly said she 
thought it was a custard-apple. I threw it away, 
for we did not dare to eat it. 

We had some delicious broiled fish for supper, and 
I for the first time since we reached our unknown 
inheritance indulged myself with a cup of tea. Now 
we have lights, I shall write up my journal for Sun- 
days in the evening. As soon as the dishes were out 
of the way I went up to Molly's room, and here I 
am sitting on a bench in front of the carpenter's 
chest, which I use for a writing-desk. On each end 
is a miner's lamp, with a candle in it. I am to have 
the exclusive use of the lamps when I want to write 
in the evening. 
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Monday, June 22d and Tuesday, June 2^d. — Mon- 
day we had such an exciting day that I could not 
compose myself enough to write in my journal; so 
this afternoon I shall have to do double duty. I will 
begin with Monday morning. Right after break- 
fast John and Harry left Molly and myself busy 
washing up the dishes and went to the pond to cut 
the canes for our doors. They had been gone about 
half an hour when I heard John scream. Molly and 
I ran as fast as we could to find out what had hap- 
pened and found that Harry had fallen into the pond. 
He can swim, so we were not frightened about his 
drowning; but what a sight he was when he got out. 
The bottom of the pond seems to be composed of a 
thick and sticky mud, and he was covered with it 
from his head to his heels. Fortunately he had on 
his old overalls and they could easily be washed; 
but his boots were a more serious matter, as they 
are the only pair he has. Now as we are living in 
a country that is full of poisonous reptiles, such as 
venomous snakes and centipedes, we dare not allow 
the children to go barefoot. If we could we would 
not mind going without boots and shoes ; in fact, we 
would rather enjoy it; but John did not think it 
would be safe to let him walk without them back to 
the house; so off we started, Harry dragging his 
muddy feet, a safe distance ahead. When we reached 
the porch he sat down on the step and we all went 
to work to take off his boots, which were full of 
thick, sticky mud. After they were off we looked at 
him in perfect distress, yet laughed until the tears 
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ran down our cheeks. He was the most pitiful and 
comical looking object one could imagine. Even 
his hair was matted together with thick, sticky mud. 
He fell in head first, and, as he said, he "wallowed in 
the mud." We were all wondering what to do with 
him when I saw John strip off his shirt — ^he had on 
no coat — then stoop down. "Get on my shoulders, 
Hal," he said; "I am going to take you to the river 
and dump you in. That is the only way I can think 
of to solve this problem. Mamma, get me a clean 
shirt and pair of overalls for him to put on when he 
comes out. I wish we had some soap; but as we 
have none we will have to do double scrubbing duty. 
After I had got his clean clothes, off they went, Harry 
safely lodged on his father's shoulders, who, poor 
man, soon looked in almost as bad condition as his 
burden. After they were gone Molly and I went to 
work at the boots, and an awful time we had; but 
at last we got them clean and ready to ,put on. Of 
course they were wet, but he would not mind that. 
We all economize with our boots and shoes by tak- 
ing them off while we are in the house. In about an 
hour they came back. Harry looked as sweet and 
clean as ever, but John was obliged to change all his 
clothes. After dinner we went to see the place 
where he fell in. It is on the other end of the pond, 
near the mine. We were all talking and laughing 
about the accident when Harry suddenly stopped 
and looked intently in the pond. "Poppy," he said, 
"what is that thing sticking out of the mud just 
where I fell in? It looks like a waiter." We looked 
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where he pointed and could distinctly see what he 
meant. John and Harry immediately cut two long 
poles and went to work to try and get it out of the 
mud ; but it was so wedged in that they couldn't 
move it. We none of us felt inclined to give up, so 
Harry ran back to the house for a piece of one of 
the wagon-wheel tires. This he bent into the shape 
of a hook and fastened it on the end of his pole, then 
went to work again. His father helped him, and to- 
gether they, at last, loosened it, and had pulled it to 
a place where we could see it. Sure enough, it was 
a waiter. When we got it on the bank we began to 
rub off the mud, and in two or three places we saw 
something that astonished us so that we were all 
speechless. In the inside there was a spot that looked 
like gold, and on the outside there were places that 
looked like silver. The waiter is oval in shape and 
unusually deep, the rim being as much as two inches 
high. It is about a foot and a half in length by a 
foot in width. Even before it was thoroughly cleaned 
we discovered that it was beautifully chased. We now 
all went home and consulted together about what to 
use to clean it with. We had the cocoanut oil we had 
extracted to make putty out of. We mixed a little 
pulverized limestone with it and rubbed it on vigor- 
ously with a piece of leather. The more we rubbed 
the wider we opened our eyes in astonishment at the 
beauty and value of our prize. After we had pol- 
ished it with a piece of flannel we sat down and ex- 
amined it critically. Of course we could not get it 
perfectly bright and clean, but it is clean enough for 
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us to decide that it is solid silver, lined with gold. It 
is beautifully chased; the rim is scalloped to repre- 
sent fish scales, and fish are perfectly cut in the bot- 
tom of the dish, and we think that instead of a 
waiter we have found a fish-dish. After it had been 
passed from one to the other to be looked at and ad- 
mired we sat for a few minutes in a dazed state of 
wonder and surprise. At last John said: 

"Sarah, what have you got to say about this mys- 
tery? Are you at last willing to acknowledge that 
we are living on enchanted ground and are the re- 
cipients of a gift from the fairies who inhabit it? 
Here I am holding in my hand a solid silver fish- 
dish, lined with gold and with a coat-of-arms and 
crest legibly cut on the bottom. This dish has been 
found in the bottom of a pond miles from civiliza- 
tion, and with no sign that anybody but miners have 
been near the place, except a few fruit trees and cof- 
fee shrubs. None of the Ashfield & Commoner Min- 
ing Company were rich enough to have owned such 
a thing, and if they had been they would not have left 
it here. No, our unknown inheritance has turned out 
to literally be a veritable El Dorado." 

I must say everything looks like it," I answered, 
but, of course, we all know that it is not so. This 
dish only proves that our theory about the first in- 
habitants of Glen Harry is correct. But when did 
they live here? and where is their dwelling-place? 
I am more anxious now than ever to explore the en- 
tire valley and glen. Perhaps we will find the palace 
where the owner of this valuable wonder made his 
abode." 
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"It is my opinion," John replied, "that if the owner 
was a human being like ourselves he must have lived 
right here, near the pond, or why was the dish where 
we found it?" 

"You say that Rice Pond is either artificial or has 
been a depression in the land that has been filled up 
by heavy rains," I continued. "If so, perhaps the 
house once stood where the pond now lies." 

"Yes, perhaps, and perhaps, and perhaps; that is 
all we can say," John replied. 

After this remark we stopped wondering and sur- 
mising, and Harry said he would make a bracket like 
the one he cut for Molly's flowers, and we would 
keep our beautiful mystery on it. In the meantime it 
is safely packed away in the carpenter's chest. I 
have now finished writing up my exciting Monday's 
record, and will go on and write about what we did 
Tuesday. To-day has been as devoid of excitements 
as yesterday was full of them. John and Harry 
have spent the entire day trying to make two things, 
as they call them. They took two wagon-wheel tires 
and bent them as nearly as they could in the shape 
of scythes ; then they put handles on them and sharp- 
ened them with a whetstone they found in the car- 
penter's cTiest. I think they are a great success, but 
they do nothing but laugh at them, and say they 
"reckon their backs will be broken" before the har- 
vest is over. They think that the grain will be ripe 
enough to cut in a week or ten days. It will take a 
long time to cut it, as we cannot separate it from the 
weeds and g^ass; so it will all have to come down 
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together. Molly and I will have our hands full, for 
we are to gather the grains together and put them 
in sheaves. To-morrow we are to give up entirely to 
searching every nook and corner in the vicinity of the 
mine and pond, hoping that we will find something to 
enlighten us in regard to the mysterious owner of our 
fish-dish. 

Saturday, June 27th, 2 o'clock PM, — This date in 
my journal will show that something has prevented 
me from writing my usual daily record. The rea- 
son is stated in a very few words. We have discov- 
ered the residence and owner of our splendid fish- 
dish. I have requested the family to leave me alone 
the entire afternoon, as I am going to make the at- 
tempt to write up the exciting history of the past three 
days. I am afraid I cannot do it justice, but I shall 
tell it as graphically as I can. The last thing I wrote 
in my journal was the fact that we were going to 
spend Wednesday searching over every nook and 
corner in the vicinity of the mine and pond with the 
hope of finding something that would give us a clue 
to the owner of the fish-dish. Well, immediately 
after breakfast we left Maj on guard and began our 
work by looking thoroughly under the bushes and 
weeds on the banks of the pond. We hoped to find 
some of the remains of a dwelling. Wherever the 
water was shallow enough I examined the bottom of 
the pond, for I thought if a house ever stood there I 
might be fortunate enough to discover the founda- 
tion. John has about made up his mind that the 
pond is a natural one and that it has been formed in 
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the same way as the littie one we spent the night by 
on our way here. That is, by a depression in the 
land being filled up by a stream from the Paulla 
River. The stream has dried up, but the sand is still 
marshy in that direction. We did not find anything, 
so went home to dinner. After the dishes were 
cleared away we started out again. Our plan was to 
spend the afternoon searching through the rocky hills 
near the mine. I was so much interested in our 
work that, notwithstanding I felt very tired, I could 
not be persuaded to stay at home; and wasn't I glad 
I did not before the afternoon was over? We were 
walking slowly along the base of the range, Molly 
ahead with her father and Harry with me. John 
called back for us to "hurry up," and the words 
"hurry up" were echoed over and over among the 
rocks. When we had passed them John said: 

"I have no doubt these hills are full of caves. 
Isn't it strange we do not find any? Let us go back 
to the Homestead and sit down awhile and rest; then 
we will start out again with the intention of looking 
for a cave or another excavation." 

I had packed something to eat in a pail, so when 
we got back we sat down and ate it. We had been 
looking on the valley side of the range, so we decided 
to spend the rest of the afternoon on the glen side. 
We were gazing out through the tunnel-shaped back 
hall when the children, as usual, stopped to try the 
echo. This time their father listened to it and said: 

"Stop a minute! Let us look around just where 
we are. It is so dark in this passage that we can- 
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not see anything. Hal, there is another excavation 
or cave very near us. You run home and bring back 
both of the lamps and be sure there are candles in 
them. We will wait in the mine until you get back." 

As soon as we had the lamps and the candles were 
lighted John examined the walls, and in a short time 
exclaimed : 

"Ha! here is something." 

We looked and saw what had attracted his atten- 
tion. It was a good-sized round boulder, unlike the 
rest of the rocks. It seemed to be wedged into an 
opening on the right-hand side of the tunnel. 

"Hold the lamps, Sarah and Moll," he said. "Hal, 
you help me move this fellow from his place and we 
will find out what is hidden behind him." 

They tugged at it for awhile, and at last moved 
it far enough away to be able to see that there was 
an opening lage enough for a man to crawl through 
by stooping. John told us all to move away, then 
he bent down and looked in. His exclamation 
showed that he had seen something startling. 

"Heavens and earth," he said; then jumped back 
as if he were shot. 

"For pity's sake, what is the matter?" I asked. 

"Matter!" he exclaimed. "I have seen enough to 
make a man's hair turn white in a second. Let me 
get out where I can breathe the fresh air and see 
God's sunlight." 

He was as pale as a sheet, so I took his arm and 
we all went out into the glen. After he had re- 
covered a little he said: 
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"Sarah, I wonder if we had better investigate this 
matter any further? Children, you run off for a few 
minutes; I want to talk to your mother alone." 

After they were gone I asked: "What is it, John?" 

"Well, Sarah," he replied, "if you hadn't so much 
nerve and good sense I wouldn't even tell you what 
I saw; but I reckon you can stand it." 

'Yes, I will try to," I answered. 

Well, to begin with, the hole opens into a good- 
sized cave, and, strange to say, it is light enough for 
me to have seen distinctly its awful occupant. Sit- 
ting on something, I know not what, but I suppose it 
is a chair, is a skeleton of a human being, and you 
can imagine the awful sight; the face was turned 
directly towards me." 

"Oh, John!" I exclaimed, "it is a wonder it did 
not kill you." 

"It almost did," he answered. "My heart seemed 
to stop beating and I was stone cold." 

"You feel better now, don't you ?" I asked. 

"Oh, yes, and I am going to try and screw up 
courage to take the skeleton out of the cave; then 
we can go in and examine things closer." 

"But," I answered, "I do not think I ought to allow 
you to do such an awful thing alone. I will try to 
help you." 

"No, I wouldn't have you go near the cave, before 
it is moved, for the world. It is getting too late to do 
an)rthing to-night. Nothing must be said to the chil- 
dren about it ; but if I do it at all I shall get up early 
to-morrow morning, and the deed will be done before 
breakfast." 
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When we joined Harry and Molly we were im- 
pressed by their good behavior. Most children 
would have asked innumerable questions, but they 
only looked theirs. .John answered their mute ap- 
peal by saying: 

"You shall know everything as soon as your mother 
and I think it best." Thursday morning I heard John 
moving around just after daylight. 

"So you are going to do it," I said. 

"Yes," he replied; "I wish I had some brandy to 
take before I start. It is foolish, but I feel all in a 
tremble at the idea." 

"I don't wonder," I answered. "Why don't you 
give it up?" 

"Do you really want me to?" he asked. 

As I could not reply in the affirmative truthfully 
I said nothing. He smiled, as much as to say "I 
thought so." 

"How are you going to do it?" I asked. 

"That's a question," he replied, "that I will have 
to consider after I get in the cave; but it will be the 
wisest thing not to ask me any questions, for the 
less you know about it the better." 

Then he started off without giving me a chance to 
say anything more. After he had gone I got up as 
quietly as I could so as not to awake the children, and 
went downstairs and made a strong cup of coffee so 
he could have it to drink the moment he returned. It 
was only a little after five o'clock, so I hoped he 
would get home in time to drink his coffee and get 
composed before the children came down. After 
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everjrthing was ready for breakfast I sat down on 
the porch to wait. About half-past six I saw him 
coming, looking so haggard and worn out, that I 
went to meet him. 

"Come right into the kitchen," I said. "I have a 
strong cup of coffee ready for you." 

He took the cup of coffee and swallowed it clear. 
In a few minutes he felt better and said: 

"Sarah, I have done the worst thing I have ever 
done or will have to do in my life." 

"Tell me about it, John," I replied. "I would much 
prefer to have you do so no matter how dreadful your 
story is than have you keep it to yourself and get 
sick." 

"Well, I will tell you part of what I did." 

"Hurry, then," I said, "for I wake up the children 
at seven o'clock and they will be down of their own 
accord very soon." 

I will write what he said as well I can remember 
it in his own words; but I shall put it on a separate 
piece of paper, so the children will not suspect any- 
thing. 

"I went," he said, "directly to the cave. I will 
not describe it or tell you about what is in it, for I 
prefer to have you as much surprised as I was. I 
found the skeleton seated on a chair, and, strange to 
say, it was fastened in it in such a way that it could 
not fall out. The body was covered with mouldy 
and rotten clothes, so I could not see anything but 
the head and hands. Oh, it was awful ! awful ! I 
took my knife and cut the straps, which were mad^ 
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of leather, and the whole thing crumbled to pieces 
and fell to the floor. For a few minutes I felt like 
retreating, for the head of the skeleton rolled directly 
towards me; but I said to myself *how foolish; it 
cannot harm me/ How I got the remains together 
and took it out of the cave I am not going to tell you ; 
but after it was done I carried it to the Paulla River 
and threw it into the swiftest current, and watched 
it disappear through the passage in the rocks. After 
breakfast we will go to the cave, and you would bet- 
ter pack enough lunch to last all day, for I have no 
doubt we will spend the most of it there. I looked 
around enough to know that there is a great deal to 
be seen; but what it all is I hardly know, for I was 
dazed with horror and wonder." 

I now put over breakfast and called the children. 
The moment they saw their father they noticed how 
pale he was, and asked if he was sick. He said he 
"did not feel very well, but would be all right after 
he had eaten something;" and so he was, for he 
looked and acted like himself. When we told them 
how we were going to spend the day they were de- 
lighted, and Molly went right to work to fill the 
lunch-pail. When we reached the Homestead John 
said: 

"We will have to enter the cave through the open- 
ing we discovered behind the boulder; but we may 
come out another way. You all stay here for a few 
minutes and I will go in and examine all suspicious 
cracks and crevices for fear there may be a poisonous 
snake or centipede hidden in them. I will call when 
I am ready for you to join me." 
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In about ten minutes he said : "Come on." I hesi- 
tated, for the ghostly inhabitant haunted me; but the 
children crawled in, and their exclamations of sur- 
prise and delight hastened my movements, and I was 
soon with them, mute from amazement at the scene 
spread out before me. How to begin, or how to 
go on, or how to stop, in this history I know not, 
for it is almost too marvelous to be real; but I must 
try to do my best, and will begin by giving the 
dimensions of the cave as well ias we can estimate it. 
John thinks it is about twenty feet long by fifteen 
wide. It is irregular; but we measured it in the 
widest and longest place. It is easily between six- 
teen and eighteen feet high, and the light comes in 
from the roof, where there is an opening covered with 
glass. Through this window the sun was shining 
brightly. There are steps cut in the wall which lead 
to this opening, so it must have been used for ingress 
and egress. The air is so pure that John says "there 
must be an open place where it comes in all the time," 
and he thinks it is an entrance to and from the glen; 
but we have not discovered it yet. The walls of the 
cave are a kind of crystal that shines and sparkles in 
the sun like diamonds. In some places every hue of 
the rainbow is reflected. I saw John wet his finger, 
rub it over it, then put it in his mouth, and shake his 
head significantly. 

"What do you do that for ?" I asked. 

"You try the experiment and you will find out," 
he answered. 

I followed his example and found that my fingers 
tasted like salt. He smiled, and said: 
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"The Ashfield & Commoner gold mine has never 
been a gold mine at all. These hills have been ex- 
cavated a great many years ago for salt. I have 
noticed these sparkling rocks in the living-room in 
the Homestead and wondered what they were." 

The children tried to break off a piece, but he 
stopped them by saying they "would have plenty of 
time to get all the salt they wanted." The cave was 
arranged very comfortably for a habitation. I will 
begin by telling about the most conspicuous things 
that are in it. There are two platforms of boards, 
which had been used for bedsteads, for on them was 
the remains of some bedclothes. They have been 
composed of feathers, for when we moved them 
feathers flew in all directions. In one corner is a 
fireplace. John thinks that the window in the roof 
has been used as a ventilation to let the smoke out 
when there was a fire. There are two very heavy 
wooden chairs, and an armchair made of vines. In 
the latter sat the ghastly inhabitant of the queer 
dwelling-place. A large, flat, crystal rock had been 
used for a table. An irregular open space in the wall 
had been boarded up to make a closet. It has a door 
hung on leather hinges. We decided to leave this 
closet for the last thing to be inspected, for in it we 
hoped to find a clue to the entire mystery. The only 
other thing we found worth mentioning, before we 
opened the closet, was a wine cask, which still had 
wine in it. About one o'clock we sat down to eat 
our lunch. Harry, with a low bow, offered me his 
arm and escorted me to the armchair. 
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Take the chair of state, mamma," he said. 
'Not for its weight in gold/' I replied. 

The boy looked at me in surprise and asked, "Why 
not, marmmy?" 

"You don't suppose I would take the chief seat in 
the synagogue, do you? It belongs of right to the 
head of the family." 

John glanced at me and answered: "No, I will not 
accept such an honor." 

"Well, if neither of you like the chair I'll take it," 
said Harry. Then he sat down. 

I saw John shudder, but he said nothing. I can 
assure the reader of this journal that the Armitage 
family were in a great state of excitement when John 
said: "Come, good people, I am ready to open the 
closet." It took us some time to get the door open, 
but at last it was accomplished. When we saw the 
contents we were very much disappointed. There 
are three shelves in it; under the lowest one there 
were some queer looking cooking utensils, made out 
of baked clay or earth. On the first shelf were a 
number of dishes, cups, saucers and plates. The third 
shelf was full of boxes. We opened them, and found 
in them rice, coffee and tea, all in a mouldy and 
ruined condition. One box we left to be opened 
last, as it was much larger and more securely fas- 
tened. This one was half full of genuine English 
seeds of all kinds, among them apple and pear seeds. 
There were also several kinds of pits, such as plum 
and peach pits. 

"This box solves the mystery of the fruit trees," 
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John said. "The inhabitant of this cave planted 
them." 

I now stooped down to pull out one of the queer- 
looking kettles to examine it closer, and made the 
great discovery of the day, and that was a door very 
similar to the one that opened the closet, but much 
smaller. It was hidden behind a piece of rock that 
I accidentally moved when I took out the kettle. I 
showed it to John, who looked very much excited, 
and said: 

"I had given up all idea of discovering who was 
the inhabitant of this cave; but we will find out 
something now. The mystery is concealed behind 
that door if I am not very much mistaken Hal, get 
me a stone and we will soon have it open; the wood 
is all decayed." 

At the first blow it fell to pieces and revealed a 
space about two feet square. 

"Look out !" he said ; "don't put your hands in that 
place until I examine it with a light." 

He soon had one of the lamps lighted and looked 
in. When he was sure it was safe he began to pull 
out the contents. Assuredly he had found the 
Arabian Nights' cave of the forty thieves, for the first 
thing he drew out was a superb solid silver tureen. It 
was evidently a part of the same dinner set as the 
fish-dish, as it was in the same style and had on it 
the same coat-of-arms, and so had all the other pieces 
we found there — 3, meat-dish, a silver bowl, and a 
splendid drinking-cup lined with gold. The last 
thing that made its appearance was a large book cov- 
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ered with mouldy leather. It looks like an account 
book, or what we call a ledger. John felt all around, 
and said : "There is nothing more." Then we all sat 
and gazed at the splendid pile in an almost stupefied 
state of amazement. At last John said : 

"I think I have solved the mystery of this hidden 
treasure. The owner was a robber." 

"Why, poppy, of course he was if this is the cave of 
the forty thieves," Harry replied. "And as the story 
is a fairy story, the cave and all that is in it may dis- 
appear as quick as you can wink your eye." 

"It wouldn't surprise me in the least if it does ; but 
hand me that book very carefully, my boy ; I'll secure 
that before it goes." 

The book was very mouldy and damp, so John just 
opened it far enough to see that half of it was full 
of figures, and the other half was written closely over 
in English with some kind of red ink. 

"We have got a great treat before us in reading 
this book," he said; "but I am not going to allow it 
to be touched until it is perfectly dry. It is too valu- 
able to run any chances with. I'll carry it home my- 
self, and the rest of you can do the same thing with 
any of the other treasures you choose to take." 

Harry picked up the tureen and the drinking-cup, 
Molly the platter and the bowl. I filled two of the 
kettles with dishes and carried one in each hand. 
John put his book in the empty wine cask, which he 
shouldered, then off we started for home, loaded with 
treasures. I felt about worn out, and the others 
looked very tired. Our excitement had been great 
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enough to tire out a strong man. After we got home 
we did not even light a candle, but went directly to 
bed. 

Friday, June 26th. — ^We have all felt the reaction 
of yesterday's excitement so much to-day, that none of 
us have been over to the cave. We really did not feel 
like settling down to any kind of work ; but after din- 
ner, John and Harry said "they would make the 
doors." As everything was ready, it did not take them 
but a short time to do it. They are not very strong, 
but enough so for us to feel decidedly better about 
leaving the house ; and besides, now we can take Maj 
and Bother with us when we go on our expeditions. 

Saturday, June 2yth. — This morning we all went 
over to the "Robbers Cave," as we call it. We were 
more impressed than ever with the age of the things 
in it. John says, "he knows they must have been 
there as much as a century, if not more." Before we 
left the house, we put the book on the top of the lean- 
to, in the sun to dry. We think it will be dry enough 
to be read to-morrow. If it is, we will spend the en- 
tire day, after our church service, reading it. We 
brought the chairs that were in the cave back to the 
house; also, all the contents of the closet, and the 
other wine cask. John took out the plug, and we 
tasted the wine. It is delicious, and ran out almost 
as thick as oil. He says it is Madeira, and very, very 
old. I have not used any of our new kettles or dishes 
yet. Somehow I feel as if they needed to be washed 
and scrubbed a dozen times before we use them. 
After dinner, Molly and I stayed at home, and John 
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and Harry went over to the cave to look for another 
entrance. They searched carefully, and at last dis- 
covered a large opening on the glen side. It is 
overgrown with weeds and shrubs, but it is still open 
enough to let in the air. After it was found, they 
climbed to the top of the hill, over the cave. It is 
composed entirely of rocks; not a particle of shrub- 
bery. In a large crevice they found the window. It 
is made of very small panes of a kind of blue glass. 
It originally opened on leather hinges, like those on 
the closet doors ; but they are all rotted away. Harry 
wanted to climb up to the window by the steps in 
the wall of the cave, but his father would not allow 
him to try it. I am writing by candlelight ; and it is 
getting late. Molly has just called, "Mamma, aren't 
you most ready for me to come to bed?" so I must 
close my journal for to-day. 

Sunday, June 28th, — I am afraid we hurried our 
church service, this morning, for we only read one 
chapter in the Bible, said our prayers, and sang one 
or two hymns. I do not think I did wrong in not in- 
sisting upon having our usual talk about a text, for 
all our minds were on the robber's journal; and 
unless we could do it in the right spirit, we had better 
not do it at all. By eleven o'clock, we were all seated 
on the porch, John holding the book very carefully; 
for although it is perfectly dry, it is just ready to fall 
to pieces. 

For the present, we will close the mother's journal, 
and we will take an author's privilege of looking over 
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Mr. Armitage's shoulder, and read with him the inter- 
esting journal of Levi Sexias and his son Moses. 

"At last I have something that I can use in the place 
of ink. Ever since my son Moses died, I have been 
looking for it. I have plenty of quills, so I can pass 
away the time while I am waiting for the 
Lord God Jehovah to take me out of my 
torments in this world. God is a just God, and I 
acknowledge that I deserve all that I suffer; but per- 
haps as I have refrained from taking my own life. 
He may have mercy on me for this one sin that I 
have not committed, and allow me, before many days 
are over, to die, and get rid of this tabernacle of the 
flesh. Moses, my son, my accomplice in evil, and the 
right hand of my strength, died seven days ago. I 
have long given up counting by weeks or by months, 
and reckon time only from sunrise to sunset. I am 
certain I have lived in this cave as much as fifteen 
years, and could have lived, comfortably, as many 
years more if I had not fallen and injured my back. 
Since then, I have been obliged to either crawl on 
my hands and knees, or to hitch myself along; but 
as long as my son Moses was alive, although I suffered 
agony unspeakable, I could get along, for when one 
of us got worn out with suffering, the other could take 
his place. Since I have been alone, I have been 
obliged to crawl around so much, that my knees are 
raw and bleeding, and my back is covered with run- 
ning sores. Oh! Greaf father Job, thy sufferings 
were no worse than mine; but thou wast innocent of 
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evil, and I am guilty. Lx)rd God Jehovah is a just 
God, and I must suffer the just punishment for mine 
own offences. Moses, my son, died from the bite of 
a venomous serpent. After he drew his last breath, 
I crawled to the bed, and dragged his body, inch 
by inch, to the pond and dropped it in. 

**Day 2d. — ^There was only old Buck left in the yard, 
and he was so tame that when I called, he came and 
bent down his head low enough for me to stab him 
in the forehead. He dropped dead, and I hacked off 
as much meat as I could. When it is gone, I cannot 
get any more, and must die — for which mercy I thank 
God. Is it not a just judgment that I should follow 
in the footsteps of Satan, whose victim and slave I 
have been, and crawl on my stomach the most of 
my allotted days? Yes, you dweller of the darkest 
pit, you have won your prize, and I will soon be with 
you. My time is short, and I will spend it in writ- 
ing, in this book, how I come to be living in this cave. 

"My name is Levi Sexias and I was born in Lon- 
don, England, I don't know how many years ago; 
but I must have lived beyond my threescore years and 
ten. I was supposed to be a dealer in seeds of all 
kinds; but that was only my little business; my 
chiefest and biggest business was cheating and stealing 
from the rich and mighty. I married when I was very 
young, and my wife, Miriam, died young. She was 
glad to die young, to get rid of her tyrant of a hus- 
band, and her torment of a son. Moses was his 
father's own child, and when he was fourteen years of 
age was partner in all my stealings. I remember per- 
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fectly the first night Sir Montague came stealing 
in through the alley-way door. He knew there were 
no seeds for sale there. He came, just as the fish do, 
when they see something bright floating in the water. 
He struck the bait and was caught. It was a little 
silver ball that swung to and fro, to and fro, in the alley 
window. I knew my fish; he was a big fish; so I 
said 'No! no! I want none of your things in pawn. 
I lend you the money.' I knew he would come back 
for more, more, more — and he did come back, and 
back, and back, until I had got all his silver and gold, 
and money. How I got it all, I will write here in this 
book. I will call it my confession, but'as it will never 
be read by any human being, I need not keep back, 
as all criminals do, the most important fact in the 
case, but will tell the truth, and the whole truth. 
The last thing I got out of Sir Montague, was the fam- 
ily silver dinner-set. He, poor fool, had gambled it 
away piece by piece. I loaned him, on each piece, less 
than one-third of its value, even at the per cent, that I 
generally took things on pawn; but the fever was on 
him, so strong, that he was glad enough to get even 
that. Oh! what a hoard of treasures I had. If he 
was fool enough to put them m my possession, I was 
not fool enough to give them back. Not I. About 
a month after he had brought me the last piece of the 
set (a superb tureen, solid silver, lined with gold), he 
stayed away, poor fish, for he had nothing more to 
bring into the net. One morning, I took up a paper 
and read that my victim had inherited a large estate— 
I knew what the consequences would be ; he would re- 
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deem Us dinner-set immediately, if he had to borrow 
the money to do it. Now I had always loved the glit- 
ter of silver and gold, and had spent hours gloating 
over my splendid prize, and now, was I going to give 
it up? No, not I. Not Levi Sexias. Oh! no! no! 
So I called in Moses, my right arm, and told him the 
danger our treasures were in. Moses loved silver and 
gold, just as miich as his father loved it; and was he 
going to give it up? -Oh! no! Not he. 'Moses/ 
says I, 'he will pay up to-night/ 

" 'Yes, father,' he answered. 'He will want to pay 
up; but we won't let him, will we?' 

" 'Not we,' said I, 'if we can prevent it.* 

"All my high and mighty visitors had certain 
evenings, and certain hours, for entering my house 
through the alley-way door. This was the evening 
that belonged to Sir Montague, so we had only the 
one day to arrange all our plans. What a head my 
son Moses had. He was not yet seventeen, and he 
contrived the most of that night's work. 

" 'Father,' says he, 'get out some of your oldest and 
best Madeira, and have it ready.' 

" 'Yes, I will, my son,' says I. 

"My wine cellar was my chiefest bait to draw the 
high and mighty ones to the alley-way door. 

" 'What next ?' says I, to Moses, my son. 

" 'Father,' says he, *Uncle Elias is doing very well 
in Portugal. Are you very fond of London?' 

" 'It makes no difference where Levi Sexias lives,' 
says I, 'as long as he has plenty of silver and gold 
dishes, and now and then a bag of golden guineas.' 
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'Well, then, father,' says he, 'we will start for 
Portugal to-night/ 

What I to-night !' says I. 

'Yes,' says he, *to-night.' 

'Very well,' says I. 'What next?' 

"'How much wine have you got in the cellar?' he 
asked. 

" 'A good many bottles, and two casks of Madeira,' 
says I. • 

" 'Would you be willing to lose the bottles, and save 
the dinner-set, and get the money he brings to re- 
deem it? Would you, father?' said he. 

'You know I would,' I answered; 'what next?' 
'What have you got in the house, besides the 
iron-bound box, that you would like to save?' 

" 'Two casks of Madeira,' says I, 'and the one box 
of seeds that is in the show window. The rest of the 
boxes are all shams. What next, my son?' 

" Til have a cart in the alley to-night. In it we 
will put our iron-bound box, the casks of Madeira, 
and the one box of seeds.' 

" 'Yes, my son,' I answered, springing up in my 
excitement. 'What next?' 

" 'When he comes,' he says, 'we will drug his wine, 
take his money, set fire to the house, and in the con- 
fusion, make our escape in the cart, sail for Portugal, 
and there set up another seed store.' 

" 'Ha ! ha I' I screamed. 'So we will ! So we 
will !' What a head ! what a head that boy had ; but 
he is dead— my son Moses is dead; and where he is, 
will I soon be also. 
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"Everything went as we planned, and in a few weeks 
the seed box stood in a window in Lisbon. For two 
years we kept up our two businesses — our little 
business and our big business. Our big business 
flourished finely; and the bags got fuller and fuller; 
and the iron-bound box got heavier and heavier. 
My son Moses and I were sly. Yes, we were very sly ; 
and we were poor. Yes, we were so poor, that Elias 
had to help Levi and Moses along, ha! ha! One 
day, which I shall never forget, I picked up an 
English paper and read this notice in great big letters : 

" 'Five thousand pounds will be given to anyone 

who will deliver up, alive, to Sir Montague 

Levi Sexias and Moses Sexias, seed sellers and pawn- 
brokers. Their place of business was No. 21 White- 
chapel, London, England.' 

"I looked up, and my son Moses was standing by 
me reading the notice. 'What next?' said I. 
We will disappear to-night,' said he. 
'Yes,' said I, 'and we will carry our treasures with 
us. What next?' 

" 'Let them find us, if they can,' said he, 'for we 
will go to Brazil, and hide in the uninhabited wilder- 
ness. We will have to live alone; but we won't 
give up our treasures.' 

" 'No I no !' says I, 'never ! never !' 

"So off we sailed with an iron-bound box, two wine 
casks of Madeira, and a box of valuable seeds. 

" 'Elias,' said I, 'we cannot make a living in Portu- 
gal. We are going to the new country to join our 
exiled brethren, and set up a seed store in Ama- 
zonia, Brazil, South America.' 
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"We carried our own luggage on board the vessel. 
We preferred to do it. Of course we did. We 
reached Rio safely, and then, what next ? — Levi Sexias 
and his son Moses did not have the slightest desire to 
dwell among their exiled brethren. They preferred to 
live alone. Oh! yes! By asking a great many ques- 
tions we found out where the most uninhabited place in 
Brazil was. Then we bought a pair of mules, and a 
strong wagon. We drove, and drove, and drove, un- 
til we came to a place which seemed to have everything 
we required. First, and the most important thing, 
was that we had seen no human beings, not even In- 
dians, for the past ten miles, or more. Then there was 
plenty of pure water, and last, but not least, there was 
an old salt mine that we could use as a place of shelter, 
until we made something better. We had lived in 
the mine about two y^&irs, I should think, when we 
discovered this cave. By degrees we fixed it up, 
planted a garden, and soon had coffee plants and plan- 
tains bearing fruit. For a few years more we were 
happy and contented; but the punishment for our 
sins was to come from the hands of the Lord God 
Jehovah, and not from the hands of his creatures. 
First, my son Moses broke his leg, and as we could not 
set it, he dragged it around, suffering constantly the 
most awful agony. O God, Thou art a just God. 
Then, I fell and injured my back, and I have suffered 
all the torments of the damned. O God, Thou art a 
just God!" 

The next three or four pages were written in Span- 
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ish, and although Mr. Armitage could read enough 
to understand that it was all about bags of money, 
which they had lost, he could not translate enough to 
make it intelligible. 

Then the manuscript went on again in English ; but 
was written in such an illegible hand that he could 
scarcely read it. 

"Yes, my time has come. Would that I could be- 
lieve in the Christian's Savior, then I would pray to 
Him to plead for me with the Lord God Jehovah. 
But, alas ! it is too late, and I must die without hope. 
I feel cold. Very cold. I will hasten and put this 
book in the closet. My straps are all ready to fasten 
me in my chair. Moses, my son Moses I come." 

Here the manuscript ended, and Mrs. Armitage con- 
tinued her journal. 

Monday, June 30th. — ^After John had finished read- 
ing the history of Levi Sexias, we all sat silent, awed 
by the awful wickedness and the just punishment he 
and his sou had received from Almighty God. Well 
might we call their dwelling-place the ^'Robbers' Cave." 
We finished reading the manuscript before supper; 
SQ we had plenty of time to talk it over. 

"Oh, papa," said Harry, "what awful wicked men 
those Jews were. And, do you know, there is one 
mystery yet to be solved. What has become of Levi 
Sexias' body? If he fastened himself in his chair, 
somebody must have taken him out after he died." 
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"Yes, my boy," his father replied, "somebody must 
have taken him out; but we won't worry about that. 
What I should like to find out is how long ago he died. 
It must have been a great many years ago, for every- 
thing about the glen and cave show it." 

As I am always anxious to use every means to im- 
prove my children, I now said: 

"You see, my dear ones, how these two men had to 
suffer for the evil they committed. What good did 
their stolen gold and silver do them? It could not 
cure one ache or pain of body or mind. Oh, my chil- 
dren, I hope we are all grateful enough that we have 
been brought up Christians. Even that wicked old 
Jew realized what comfort there was in the belief, and 
we must all remember that the elegant silver dishes 
are stolen goods. If we ever leave this place, I should 
not feel that we were doing right to keep them; and 
should propose to sell them, and give the proceeds 
to charity." 

"Mamma," said Harry, "I wonder if we were in 
London, we could find out who Sir Montague was?" 

"I am afraid not, my boy," his father replied. "If 
the dinner set is as old as I imagine it is, the family 
must all be dead years and years ago. If I remember 
right, the Jews were banished to Brazil, from Portu- 
gal, some time in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury." 

"Oh, John," I said, "it cannot be possible that Levi 
and Moses Sexias lived in the cave as long ago as 
that." 

"Perhaps not," he answered, "and still, perhaps they 
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did. You can think as you choose about it; but I 
believe they did." 

"What do you suppose became of their bags of 
money?" Harry asked. 

"I cannot imagine; but there is a great deal said 
about them in the Spanish part of the manuscript. 
Perhaps, they are hidden somewhere in the cave; but 
we will not look for them. We do not want any of 
Levi and Moses Sexias' stealings." 

I had noticed that Molly had not asked a question, 
or spoken a word since the book had been closed. I 
now looked at her, and saw that she was as pale as 
a sheet, and seemed very nervous. 

"John," I said, and I glanced at her meaningly, "I 
think it will be best for a great many reasons, that 
we should put away this book, and stop talking 
about the cave and its occupants." 

He immediately took the Vtnt and said: 

"I agree with mamma. Let us all try to forget 
what we have read in this book. I will hide it away 
where none of you can find it. I even think it would 
be our wisest plan never to enter the cave again." 

I was delighted with the proposal, but Harry ex- 
claimed : 

"Papa, I think we had better do some salt mining 
first. Don't you?" 

"That will not be necessary, my boy," he replied. 
"We can get plenty of salt on the top of the hill." 

"All right, then, poppy. Let us go this morning and 
put the boulder in its place in the tunnel; then we 
will say good-bye to the Robbers' Cave, and to Levi 
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and Moises Sexias forever and ever, and will call 
our dinner set, as we did before we knew them, our 
!wonderful mystery/ " 

I heard Molly g^ve a sigh of relief; so that matter 
was settled. We have spent the most of to-day get- 
ting ready for the harvesting of our grain. We are 
going to begin early to-morrow morning. 

Tuesday, July ist. — We have had a very busy and 
tiresome day. I am sure John's and Harry's backs 
must ache, for they have been bent nearly double, the 
most of the time. Their scythes are much too short. 
Molly and I worked diligently, and were rewarded 
by seeing, stacked together, several good sized bundles 
of wheat and oats. This afternoon I was cheered by 
seeing that all my home flower seeds are up, and doing 
nicely. How the vegetable garden is getting along, I 
am keeping a secret for the present. 

Wednesday, July 2d. — ^We are still busy with our 
harvesting. This afternoon we thrashed our wheat, 
and feel very rich; as we have over a bushel. We 
are going to save a little for seed, although we have 
planted some we brought with us in our seed-box, 
from Barraras. After supper, Harry dug up a small 
piece of ground, and put in it some of the seeds we 
found in the Robbers' Cave. We are just going to 
try the experiment; not hoping much for success. 

Thursday, July 3rd, — This morning, we all worked 
at the empty wine cask, trying to cleanse it sufficiently 
to be converted into a churn. We used strong lye, and 
I am sure it is as clean as we can get it ; still, I think 
our butter will be flavored with Madeira wine, for 
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the cask is saturated with it, through and through. 
While John and Harry were busy, this afternoon, 
crushing wheat in the mortar, Molly and I churned. 
To-morrow, I am going to bake some bread. What 
a treat a slice of bread and butter will be. 

Friday, July 4th. — This morning, I was awakened 
by the report of Harry's gun, and a "Hip ! hip ! hurrah !" 
I did not mind the "hurrah," but I did feel provoked 
at the boy for wasting his ammunition. We lived just 
long enough in the United States for the children to 
get initiated into the keeping of the "Fourth of July," 
the day the Americans signed their Declaration of 
Independence. John and I are too loyal to our native 
land to join in their enthusiasm; but we are per- 
fectly willing to allow them to keep the day, as long as 
there is no powder and shot wasted; or they do not 
do anything that we consider dangerous. After 
breakfast I asked them what they would like to do? 

Harry replied: "Let me spend the morning hunt- 
ing; and let Moll go with me. She can carry her old 
'Inevitable'; that will satisfy her. Then, marmmy, 
when we come back, you can give us an extra fine din- 



ner." 



"Very well," I replied. "You can both go a short 
distance in the valley; but even if you get tired, I 
want you to promise not to show yourselves at 
Mother's Rest until after you have heard your father's 
gun." 

They both looked at me quizzically, and gave each 
other knowing winks. Then Harry shouldered his 
gun and answered: "We'll promise, marmmy. Come 
on, MoUr 
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Then off they started. "Don't waste your powder 
and shot!" I called. 

He shook his head vigorously "No," and I went 
back to the house, feeling perfectly safe in regard to 
my secret preparations ; for neither of my children ever 
break a promise. I could not help smiling at John's 
wistful looks after them, for I knew he was just boy- 
ish enough, in his feelings, to long to go with them. 
As soon as they were out of sight, he turned to me, 
and said: 

"Sarah, as the children cannot have any genuine 
fireworks to celebrate their 'Fourth,' I shall get up as 
good an imitation as I can. I am going to build an 
immense brush fire. I shall pile it as near to the back 
door as I consider safe, and when it gets dark enough, 
I shall slip out secretly, and light it. At the first 
glimmer of light, you throw open the door." 

I answered, "very well;" for I knew it would be 
almost as much fun for him, as for the children. 

"Now," I said, "I want to have my surprise too; 
so after you get your brush collected, you can spend 
the rest of the morning amusing yourself in any way, 
as long as you keep away from the house. At half 
past twelve, I %ant you to fire your gun as a signal for 
the children to come home; then, you wait until you 
see them coming, and join them. If I am ready for 
you, I will beat on the tin pan ; but don't come to the 
house until you hear my dinner bell." 

Laughing merrily, he said: "Barkis is willin';" 
took his fish-pole, and disappeared. 

"Now/' said I to myself, "what shall I do first?" 
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I had moulded two loaves of bread, before breakfast; 
so I went into the kitchen to look at them. They were 
very light, and ready for the oven. I put them in, 
then sat down to arrange my bill of fare. Of course, 
bread and butter was to be my greatest treat; but I 
had something else that none of them suspected. 
Ever since I had taken charge of the garden, the vege- 
tables had grown like weeds. I gave a look at my 
bread to see that it was all right, then ran to the gar- 
den for a pail I had picked full, the night before. 
When I emptied it, I found that I had enough, peas, 
beans and lettuce, for dinner. The night before, 
Harry had caught a splendid large fish, so that was 
going to be part of my bill of fare. 

"Now," thought I, "shall I use the grand fish-dish?'* 
After thinking the matter over, pro and con, I at last 
decided in the affirmative, as it had hung where we 
could see it every day; and I thought I would risk 
Molly's being troubled by the sight of it. "And," 
thought I, "why can't I use all the other dishes of the 
set ? I have seen Harry looking at them several times, 
and I shouldn't wonder if Molly had done the same 
thing. As long as we don't talk about tngm, I reckon 
it will be all right." 

So that was decided. I was very much puzzled 
about what to have for dessert. We had no eggs, 
and we were tired of rice in all forms. At last, a 
happy thought struck me. I could cream my last 
night's milk, put a vanilla bean in it for flavoring, then 
whip it up. After it was ready, I tasted it and 
although the sugar made it look dark, I was satisfied. 
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After my bread was out of the oven, and the rest of 
my dinner over and cooking, I began to set the table. 
It was quite a riddle to solve, for the grand dishes took 
up so much room, that I had hardly places for the 
plates. I took down Molly's pyramid of flowers, and 
put it in the center of the table. In its place, on the 
bracket, I put the silver bowl filled with the whipped 
syllabub. On the bracket where the fish-dish had been, 
I put the tureen, filled with fruit. So my dessert 
would be ready to put on the table as soon as we had 
finished the first course. Of course the fish-dish I 
would use for the fish. The meat dish belonging to 
the set, I would honor by putting on it, our two loaves 
of bread. At John's place I stood the elegant drink- 
ing cup with a very little wine in it, as I consider it 
much too strong for him to drink more than a small 
wine glass full. As my personal treat I had a cup of 
tea. I gave a glance at my work, and although I 
should have liked the looks of the table better without 
the silver, I knew it would please John and the chil- 
dren. My dinner was about ready, when I heard the 
report of John's gun. I hurried to the porch to put 
some finishing touches on some drapery I had arranged 
over the door. It was my red and white shawl, hung 
partly over our blue blanket, forming the colors of 
the United States' flag. When I was satisfied with 
the looks of it, I went out and beat a tattoo on the tin 
pan. As soon as I saw them coming, I put my vege- 
tables and fish on the table. When Harry saw the 
decoration over the door, he began to shout and sing 
"The Star Spangled Banner," and threw his hat in the 
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air, saying three cheers for the "Red, White and 
Blue." 

"Walk right in to dinner," I said; "I am afraid it 
will get cold." 

They looked at the table, and stood speechless for 
a few moments. Then John and Harry rushed at me, 
and such a hugging and kissing as I got, I reckon I 
will not soon forget. 

"Delicious bread and butter !" screamed the chil- • 
dren. 

Teas !" said John. 

'And lettuce!" said Molly. 

'And beans !" said Harry. 

"And all so fine on the grand dinner-set !" continued 
John. 

I shook my head at him. He nodded in reply, and 
said: 

"Sit down, children." Then he bent his head rev- 
erently, and said grace. I cannot express in writing 
how much we all enjoyed our "Fourth of July" feast, 
especially the bread and butter. After we had fin- 
ished our dinner, John said: 

"Children, you can each have a table-spoon of wine. 
Put it in your cups, and we will drink to the health 
of the dear mother." So they all drank my health, and 
I was a very happy woman, and bent my head in 
gratitude to Almighty God, who was the giver of it all. 

"Marmmy and poppy," said Harry, "will you spend 
just half an hour amusing us children? We will sit 
right here by the table and play one game of 
'rhymes.' " It was a game they were very fond of, so 
we both immediately answered that we would. 
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"It will be just four stanzas," said Molly, "and four 
lines in a stanza. You commence, Harry; then papa 
must rhyme with you, and I with papa, and mamma 
with me." 

So Harry began: 

"I feel so jolly set up, by butter and bread." Then 
John added : "That more than the wine, it's gone to 
my head." 

"About the butter and bread, so much has been 
said," echoed Molly very soberly. "That it has made 
us so foolish, we are just fit for our bed," said I. 

"Now, poppy, you begin," said Harry. 

"The peas, beans, and lettuce, all are so good." 
Harry quickly responded: "That an Indian prince, 
might live on such food." 

"And I would empty the dishes, if it would not be 
rude," said I. "Then over their contents, we would 
all have to brood," continued Molly. 

"Now, marmmy, it's your turn to begin," said 
Harry. 

"Very well," I replied: 

"The poor gorgeous fish-dish sits empty and lone." 
Molly quickly responded, "So its beauty is marred, by 
not even a bone." 

"And Sukey, and Maj, they will groan, and will 
groan," said Harry. "And their mistress and master, 
they will moan, and will moan," added John. 

"Now, Moll," said Harry, "hurry ! our half hour is 
most over." 

"Well, then, you will all have to rh)rme with July; 
for this is my line: Our great day is most over. 
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the Fourth of July." "And your papa and mamma 
will not over it sigh," said John. 

"But their two precious children, will cry, and will 
cry," Harry said putting his hand over his eyes. 
Then I ended the nonsense by saying, "But they must 
hope that it won't be a final good-bye." 

"Marmmy and poppy," said Harry, "now that we 
have finished our rhyming, shall I show you what 
we found in the valley ? or shall I wait until after the 
dishes are cleared away?" 

"Show us now," John replied. 

Then he brought in a large leaf filled with some- 
thing. He opened it; then poured into the empty 
bowl, a white, coarse powder. 

"Taste it, marmmy," he said. 

I tasted it, and found it was salt, all ready to use, 
without the trouble we would have had with the rock 
salt. 

'Where did you find it?" his father asked. 
'Lying in a crevice near the chapel," he answered. 

I was delighted, for I had been obliged to economize 
so much with my salt that I could not make things 
taste good, or use enough to preserve my butter and 
fresh meat. 

"I hope there is more where this came from/*" I 
said. 

"Lots," Harry answered. 

As soon as it began to get dark, John winked at me, 
and stole away to light his fire. I watched until I saw 
a flicker on the window lights, then pulled open the 
door, which he had closed behind him. Suddenly, 
the whole glen was illuminated. 
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"What's that making that light?" screamed the 
children. 

"The glorious 'Fourth of July/ " their father replied. 
"Come, youngsters, and enjoy your fireworks." 

We were all soon by his side, looking at the mag- 
nificent sight. Glen Harry looked like a gorgeous 
panorama. Trees, of all shapes and sizes, were dimly 
outlined against the sky, looking like huge giants, 
swinging their arms to and fro. Rice Pond reflected 
on its surface, bushes and flowers dancing merrily, 
and nodding to each other impudently, while the fire- 
light painted their faces with its bright red glow. We 
were not disappointed. The children were perfectly 
delighted, and would not leave until every twig had 
burned to a coal. It was nine o'clock when we went 
to bed, for John did not like to leave the fire, until 
he considered it perfectly safe. 

Saturday, July 5th, — This morning, I was very 
much excited, for I knew it was the day our hen ought 
to hatch her chickens. I had told Harry to get up 
early, and make a coop, and to be very sly, for I was 
certain John and Molly had forgotten all about it. 
I waited until after dinner, then went over to the poul- 
try-yard. Harry followed, and showed me his coop. 
We then went to the hen and listened, and distinctly 
heard, "peep, peep, peep." I lifted her carefully, and 
saw a nest full of the dear little downy things. Old 
Moz was very cross; but Harry let her peck at him, 
and she succumbed, and was put in the coop. As I 
took each chicken out, I counted them. There were 
eleven, so we had only lost one egg. We carried our 
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prize to Mother's Rest ; for we did not think it would 
be safe to leave them so far away. 

John and Molly were delighted, and John said that 
to-morrow he would move the yard, as near as he 
could, to the lean-to door. Our goslings are goslings 
no longer, and one of them is developing into a splen- 
did drake. For awhile we were a little afraid that 
Sukey might like, now and then, a young chicken for 
breakfast; but her mistress watches her very closely, 
and I reckon she will soon learn not to touch them. 

Sunday, July 6th, — This has been one of our un- 
eventful days. We went to the chapel and spent the 
morning in our usual manner. In the afternoon we 
strolled around the glen. Tuesday, if it is pleasant, 
we are going on an exploring expedition. We are to 
cross the glen to the hills that form its southern 
boundary. John is anxious to find out if he can get 
over them, and discover what is beyond. 

Monday, July yth. — ^John and Harry spent the most 
of the day crushing wheat in the mortar. Molly and 
I had found. a beautiful, shady spot, near the pond, 
that we used for a laundry. We went there immedi- 
ately after breakfast with a large bundle of soiled 
clothes. Among them was the pair of overalls that 
Harry had on when he fell in the pond. I looked at 
them, and said in a distressed tone of voice: 

"Oh, dear ! how I wish I had some soap." 

"Mamma," Molly replied, "I am going to ask you 
to try an experiment with some berries 1 found. 
Fourth of July, when Harry and I went off to the 
valley, you remember I took my botany. Ever since 
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we have lived in Brazil, I have read about most every 
tree that grows here. So I was on the lookout for 
one special tree I was anxious to find. Now I want 
to find out if I have been successful. FU run to the 
house and get my berries. Please wait to begin wash- 
ing until I come back." 

When she got back she said: 

"Just dip the overalls in the water, mamma, until 
they are soaked, and I'll mash my berries." 

I did exactly as she requested without asking a 
question, for I knew she had a good motive in what 
she was doing. After the berries were crushed, I 
gave her the overalls, and she rubbed them over thor- 
oughly with it. I watched her a little anxiously, for 
every piece of clothing we own is more valuable than 
gold to us. 

"Now, mamma," she said, "please put them in the 
water and wash them." 

I followed her directions, and was very much sur- 
prised to see that I had a splendid suds. I wrung 
them and examined them critically. There was not 
a spot of dirt on them. "Oh, Molly," I said, "what 
a child you are ! Tell me about this wonderful tree." 

"It is called the soapberry tree, mamma. It is an 
evergreen, and I found it up near the Paulla Canon. 
I was awful anxious to find one, for we had had such 
a dreadful time getting the dirt out of papa's and 
Harry's clothes." 

"And you were successful, my dear little daughter," 
I replied. "Your discovery will save us both from a 
great deal of hard labor." 
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"How much I do love botany, mamma," she an- 
swered. "I never look at a single tree without won- 
dering what it is especially good for. Every tree is 
good for something besides its wood." 

"Yes, my darling, I do not believe there is a weed 
that grows, that God has not placed on the earth for 
the benefit of His creatures." 

"Of course there isn't, mamma. And the more I 
study botany, the more I love God. There isn't a 
single person that does not believe in God, is there, 
mamma ?" 

I was obliged to answer, "More people than you 
could count, my child." 

"But, of course, they are heathen, and have never 
heard about Him, or read about Himf" 

Again I was obliged to shake my head sorrowfully, 
"No." She said no more. "Oh, my sweet child, 
sometimes I am afraid you are not long for this world, 
or are being prepared for some great trial or sorrow." 
The soliloquies in my journal I never read to the 
family. 

Tuesday, July 8th, and Wednesday y pth, — ^Again, I 
shall have to record the events of two days in my 
journal. It will take several hours to do it, for I have 
a great deal to relate. Tuesday, we were all up with 
the sun, and found, that from all appearance, we were 
going to have a beautiful day for our expedition to 
the hills. I have thought it would be a good plan for 
us to take Bill, for none of the family thought I was 
strong enough to walk so far in the hot sun. If we 
had been going directly across the glen, I could hav^ 
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easily done it ; but we were going to follow, as closely 
as possible, the course of the Paulla River. John and 
Harry took their guns, and plenty of ammunition, 
and I, providentially, carried my small pistol, loaded, 
in my belt. We packed a pail full of cold duck, 
potatoes and buttered rice-cakes. We only possessed 
one bottle, and that was very small, and had arnica in 
it ; but for fear some of us might get faint from being 
so much in the hot sun, I thought it prudent to empty 
the arnica out, and fill it with wine. This I did, then 
I corked the bottle carefully, and put it in my bag, 
which I always carried with me. I write all this to 
show how my watchful Heavenly Father guided my 
movements that morning. Molly, as usual, took her 
botany. I told Harry to lead Bill, as I should not 
mount him until I got too tired to walk any farther. 
We went directly to the place where we discovered the 
wax-palm tree. After we left the tree, we soon 
reached a part of the glen we had never been over 
before. We saw so much of interest, that I do not 
know where to begin to tell about it. We constantly 
found patches of grain and potatoes. John thought 
the seed had been sown by the wind. We saw a great 
many new kinds of palm trees, and some very large 
red-wood or Brazil-wood trees. John was walking 
with me and said : 

"I imagine Levi Sexias got his red ink from these 
trees. I know the wood is sometimes used for dyeing 
red." 

"How could he make it?" I asked. 

"Out of any kind of liquor that had fermented 
enough to extract the color," h^ answered. 
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"Why, then," I said, "I shall try to make some ink, 
too, for my last pencil is most gone." 

"So you can," he replied, "and I will promise to 
furnish you with as many quills as you want, for 
pens." 

. The scene was perfectly gorgeous. all the way. 
Some of the flowering creepers had flaming red blos- 
soms, and others, bright yellow. Very often there 
were two kinds of vines twining around and over the 
same tree. An exquisite, azure-blue butterfly, with 
..golden crescents marked on its wings, floated over 
them, stopping now and then to rest and feed on a 
trumpet-shaped blossom. Humming birds of all the 
colors of the rainbow were constantly darting out of 
the trees, and parrots innumerable chattered and 
scolded, as we passed under their place of retreat. 
Even pieces of decayed wood seemed to give life to 
what looked like winged insects, but on examination 
proved to be peculiar-shaped flowers. Molly said 
they were "orchids." We were stopping to admire a 
pretty hanging bird's nest, when Molly attracted her 
father's attention to a plant she had been examining 
closely. It was about eighteen feet high and six 
inches in circumference. 

What is it, Molly?" he asked. 

If you and Harry can get the root I will show you," 
she answered. 

"Is it worth while for us to spend our time over it ?" 
Harry asked. 

"I reckon papa will think so if my analysis is right," 
she replied. 
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So they took their knives, and soon had it cut down, 
and examined the root, which was composed of large 
tubercles, like potatoes. 

1 think it is mangrove, papa," Molly said. 
'So it is, darling," he answered, "and a very valu- 
able discovery, too, for the natives of South America 
often use it in the place of bread." 

"Have you ever seen any of the plant near Mother's 
Rest?" I asked. 

She replied that she had not, so we tried to mark 
the place by cutting gashes in the trees. We saw a 
great many bushes that were covered with red berries. 
John was wondering what they were, and Molly said 
she thought they were called "molle." Her father 
instantly remembered the name, and said the berries 
were often used in refining sugar. At last we came 
to a regular grove of trees. They were very tall, but 
not large around ; not more than two feet in diameter. 
We were looking up at the large nuts that grew on 
them, when one fell, just grazing Harry's back. I 
shuddered, for John said "it must weigh as much as 
ten pounds." 

"What do yo think this nut is," he asked, "that 
came near cracking your skull?" 

"I am sure I don't know, poppy," he replied. 

"We will break the shell and find out if you will 
recognize the shape of its contents," he said. 

So they broke it, and out fell a number of three- 
cornered nuts. 

"Brazil nuts !" we all exclaimed. 

"Yes, Brazil nuts," John replied, "and lots of them. 
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I am very glad they grow on our unknown inheri- 
tance, but I would a little rather get out of the region 
of them at present, for another of the big fellows may 
drop any minute." 

So we hurried on. When we were out in the sun- 
light again the scene became so dazzlingly brilliant 
that I was obliged to shade my eyes. We were now 
so close to the river that we could get a view of it 
by climbing up the canon a short distance. So we 
left Bill in the shade and began our ascent. After 
we reached the place where we could see the river we 
understood what had caused the noise we had heard 
on our way up. The water dashed down a mass of 
rocks, forming a beautiful falls. We were so much 
interested looking at and admiring our discovery that 
we did not notice a splendid large bird that was 
standing near us until Harry attracted our attention 
to it by aiming at it with his gun. 

"Don't shoot, my boy!" John said quickly. "He 
is too handsome, an^ if you succeeded in hitting him 
he would fall where we could not get him." 

The bird was a splendid large red flamingo. 

"He looks just like a sentinel, in uniform, guard- 
ing the river," said Molly. 

Suddenly he flapped his wings, and off he flew, 
trailing his long legs after him. We now started to 
climb down again, and chatted as we walked along 
about the falls and the bird. 

"We must name our falls," said Harry. 

"Yes," his father replied; "we will call them 
Flamingo Falls, after the solitary inhabitant of the 
canon/' 
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We heard them roaring until we got back to the 
place where we had left Bill. The children were 
anxious to find a parrot's nest so they could capture 
a young one; and, although I hoped they would not 
be successful, I said nothing, and let them look for it. 
As we walked along we came to a cocoanut tree that 
was interlaced with large liana vines. On one of 
them were seated four or five beautiful little animals. 
They were monkeys of some species. One sat alone, 
with its baby in its arms. Here I must describe the 
dear little creature. She had a perfectly small, round 
head. Her face and ears were of a bright vermilion 
color, and her body was covered with long, silvery 
white hair. She had a very long and shining chest- 
nut-colored tail. The children were wild with ex- 
citement, and even I would have liked to capture one. 
I suppose we could have caught the young one if we 
had been cruel enough to shoot the mother, but none 
of us could make up our minds to do it, she looked at 
us in such a wise and trustful manner. Perhaps 
some other time we may be able to catch one. It was 
about twelve o'clock when we reached the hills. They 
are higher and of an entirely different formation than 
the range the Homestead is in ; and they are covered 
as far as we could see with dense woods, and they 
appeared perfectly insurmountable. We had been 
obliged to cross the glen in the hot sun, so for the 
last quarter of a mile I had ridden Bill, and, com- 
pared to the others, felt comfortable. I was really 
worried about John and Harry; their faces were 
scarlet and the perspiration was running down their 
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cheeks. They laid down on the grass in the shade, 
and said they would soon be cooled off, and then they 
would walk a short distance along the base of the 
range to see if they could find a spot that was not so 
heavily wooded. The woods looked so much like a 
lair for dangerous beasts and reptiles that at first I 
objected to being left alone with Molly; but she found 
a comfortable, shady place under a tree, and said: 

"Mamma, I wouldn't try to go any farther now; 
you look awful tired." 

So I joined her, and told them "to go, but not very 
far, and to hurry back." 

"Fire your pistol if you want us to come back," 
John said. 

I replied that I would, then off they started with 
their guns on their shoulders. For a few minutes 
after they left Molly sat quietly, then she said : 

"Mamma, I am almost starved; I am going to get 
a couple of rice cakes." 

The lunch pail was tied on Bill's back, and he was 
fastened to a tree near by. 

"Bring me one," I said, "and a piece of duck, too, 
if your father and Harry have left any. I have seen 
their hands in the pail at least half a dozen times." 

After we had eaten our lunch Molly seemed rested, 
and said: "Mamma, if you are not afraid to be left 
alone a minute I should like to go and pick a lovely 
flower I noticed as we came along. I was too hot 
to think of picking it then, but now I should like to 
analyze it while papa and Harry are away." She 
pointed tQ the place where it was, and as it looked a 
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very short distance off I said she could go, as I al- 
ways liked to encourage her love of botany. 

"I'll run all the way," she said, and started off. 
After she left I heard a great rustling in the tree 
Bill was tied to. I looked up to find out what caused 
it, and saw something that frightened me so that my 
heart seemed to stop beating. Crouching on one of 
the limbs of the tree was a large and frightful-look- 
ing animal. I can only describe it by saying I 
thought it was a lion. For a few minutes I stood 
paralyzed by fear; and I have now cause to thank 
God that I did so, for perhaps if I had moved I would 
have been his victim. I watched him move with 
stealthy and catlike step slowly down the limb; then 
I knew that he was after poor Bill. As long as I 
live I shall never forget the horror of the next few 
minutes. A short distance off I saw Molly, my 
darling child, coming skipping along, and soon she 
would be under the crouching monster. I dropped 
my hands to my side in speechless agony and struck 
the handle of my pistol. In an instant it was out of 
my belt, and with a scream of "Molly! stay right 
where you are!" I fired. I heard the sound of 
branches cracking and then an awful shriek of dis- 
tress. I gave one loud cry of "Oh, God, my child!" 
and that is the last I remember. When I returned 
to consciousness John was standing over me, bathing 
my head with water. I felt too weak to speak, so I 
pointed to my bag. He immediately opened it and 
took out the bottle of wine. He put it to my lips and 
I swallowed a couple of mouthfuls. In a few min- 
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utes I felt better, and said, in a voice of anguish: 
"Oh, John I our precious Molly!" 

"Look at who is holding your head, my dearest 
wife," he replied. 

I looked, and almost fainted again from delight, 
for my darling little daughter was alive and not hurt. 
I breathed a fervent "Thank God!" then raised my- 
self on my elbow and said: "Tell me what has hap- 
pened." My husband put his arm around my waist 
and kissed my forehead. Then I felt a large tear- 
drop fall on my cheek. 

"My precious wife," he said, "I pray that my kind 
Heavenly Father will make me appreciate His mercy 
to us all this day. I walked a short distance, then 
beig^an to think that it would not be safe for me to 
leave you and Molly alone in a region I knew nothing 
about. Just then we came in sight of a herd of deer. 
I told Harry he could go after them, but I thought I 
had better go back and take care of you and Molly. 
I had just turned the corner and saw Molly coming 
along when I heard the report of your pistol. I ran 
as fast as I could, and was just in time to see an im- 
mense black cougar spring on Bill's back. I fired 
both barrels of my gun, and the beast fell dead. Poor 
little Moll was more frightened at your condition 
than she was at the danger she had been in herself. 
We got some water as quickly as possible, but it was 
a long time before you showed any signs of life. How 
fortunate it was that you brought some wine with 
you." 

"How providential, rather," I whispered. "Where 
is Harry?" I asked. 
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"Gone after some more water/' he replied. 

"John/* I said, "answer me truthfully. Who gave 
that awful shriek?" 

"Poor Bill, I suppose/' he answered. "He is dead. 
He bled to death." 

"I am very sorry," I said, in, I am afraid, a care- 
less manner, for the relief was so great to find out 
that all my dear ones were alive and well, that the 
loss of the horse seemed a trifling matter. I now 
tried to get up, but found I was too weak, and fell 
back in John's arms. In a few minutes I said: "I 
am afraid I am not going to be able to get home to- 
night; I can hardly stand up." 

"Do you think you could ride if Harry or I went 
back for Bud?" he asked. 

I am ashamed to say that I was in such a nervous 
condition that I turned pale and trembled at the idea 
of having him leave us or of allowing Harry to go 
back alone. He immediately noticed it, and said: 

"Never mind; we will contrive a safe way to pass 
the night where we are. I will carry you a short dis- 
tance away from the woods and we will build a large 
fire. Harry and I will both watch all night if you 
will promise to lie down and try to go to sleep, so 
that in the morning you will feel better." 

I answered that I would do my best to get com- 
posed. As soon as the sun disappeared behind the 
trees John carried me to an open place in the glen, 
where we could see all around us. Then he and 
Harry built their fire. After we had eaten what re- 
mained of our lunch and I had taken the rest of my 
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wine Molly and I laid down, and were covered up 
snugly with John's and Harry's coats. Molly was 
fast asleep in a minute, and I did not lie awake more 
than an hour. When I woke up the sun was shin- 
ing brightly. I snuffed the air in perfect surprise, 
for I smelled the odor of coffee. I looked around, 
and surely I was in the place I laid down; but the 
rest were all up and busy around the fire. 

"Molly I" I exclaimed, "whence does this odor of 
coffee come from?'' 

"Papa went back home after it," she replied, "and 
we are going to have a real good breakfast. How 
do you feel this morning, mamma, dear?" 

"Perfectly well," I answered, "and very hungry." 

"So everything is lovely again," said John. "I 
took advantage of you for once, Sarah, and stole 
away slyly, for I knew you would feel faint and hun- 
gry, and I was pretty nearly starved. Now, mamma, 
as you say you feel perfectly well, I am going to ask 
you to do something for me. It cannot be but a very 
short distance to the Commoner River, and it is such a 
beautiful morning, will you walk with us there be- 
fore we go home?" 

I answered, certainly I would, if they would prom- 
ise to keep a short distance between us and the woods, 
for I shall never feel safe again on that side of the 
glen, nor shall I allow John or the children to ven- 
ture there very often. I shudder now when I think 
of how often Harry and Molly have wandered all 
over the glen. John thinks those dreadful animals 
seldom leave their lairs; but, of course, his idea is 
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all surmise. John and Harry left us sitting by the 
fire and went over to skin the cougar. They say it 
will make a beautiful rug. We were obliged to leave 
poor Bill's body to be devoured by wild beasts. When 
John came back from the house he brought Maj and 
Bother with him; and while he was there he fed the 
live stock, and took the precaution to shut up the 
hen and chickens in the lean-to, so we would not be 
obliged to hurry back. The object of our exploring 
expedition was to try and find a place to cross over 
the hills we had named the "Cougar Hills." In 
about twenty minutes we came in sight of the Com- 
moner River, and, as yet, we had found no place to 
cross them. When we were within a very short dis- 
tance of the river we were surprised to see a large 
round stone standing on the stump of a tree. Of 
course we knew it had been placed there by human 
beings, so we went to examine it closer. On it was 
a hand cut in the same manner as the one on the 
boulder we discovered in the Paulla River. The 
forefinger on this one pointed towards the Commoner 
River. 

"Oh, papa," said Harry, "we shall find something 
wonderful in the direction that finger points." 

"Yes, I have no doubt we will," he replied; "and 
if this is the work of our imaginary miner, he, of 
course, had a motive for doing it. Sarah, does it 
strike you that the finger points towards that place 
where the river makes a curve to the north?" 

"Yes," I replied ; "I think it does." 

"Well, then, we will go directly there." 
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When we reached our destination we examined 
carefully every spot of ground. John and Harry 
even waded out into the water. Harry had wandered 
off a short distance to look at a place that seemed to 
be peculiar, as it looked unlike the general formation 
of the banks of the river. In a few minutes he 
called : 

"Come here, quick! papa and mammal I have 
found what the finger points to." 

It did not take us long to get where he was, and 
we saw him bending down and looking at something. 
It was a rowboat, which was securely anchored in a 
small cove, and it was protected from the rising of 
the river by an enbankment of earth and stones. Over 
it was a dense mass of vines and bushes, forming an 
impenetrable roof. John stepped into it and said that 
it seemed to be in a very good condition. The oars 
were firmly tied to a seat, and in the end of the boat, 
under another, he found a tin box. 

"Well, good people," he said, "I imagine this 
box contains what the finger points to. It is locked, 
and here hangs the key." 

We found the key was useless, as the lock was so 
rusty, but John easily opened the box by using his 
knife. In it was a roll of paper, covered with leather. 

"Come," said he, "we will find a pleasant place and 
sit down and examine this roll." 

So, when we were all comfortably seated, we took 
off the leather bandage and opened the roll of paper. 
It was written over with a lead pencil in English, so 
he immediately began to read it. 
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"My name is William Mathews, and I am a native 
of the United States, but have lived in South Amer- 
ica more than ten years. When the Ashfield & Com- 
moner Mining Company was formed I was one of the 
miners. What caused the company to be formed was 
a story a man told to a Mr. Commoner, of Barraras. 
He said that one day while he was off on a hunting 
expedition he came across a chain of rocky hills. In 
them was an old mine. By the looks of the vegeta- 
tion around there it had evidently been deserted for 
a great many years ; but why it was deserted he could 
not imagine. Then he showed Mr. Commoner several 
gold nuggets and some rough diamonds. Mr. Com- 
moner was very much excited, and immediately told 
the story to a friend of his by the name of Mr. Ash- 
field. So they soon made an agreement that Mr. Ash- 
field should hire some men and go to the mine ; but that 
their destination and object should be kept a secret 
from everybody but the men he hired. He soon found 
ten men that were willing to go with him. Then he 
purchased several wagons, which he filled with every- 
thing necessary for mining. One of them was loaded 
with lumber, for he said if the mine turned out to be 
a rich one he would build a shanty and stay there 
himself to superintend our work. Paul Gonzales, the 
man who had discovered the mine, said it was way off 
in an unexplored region, and that we had better carry 
a rowboat with us. Before we started we were all 
pledged to secrecy, for Paul said that nobody but 
Indians lived an)rwhere near the mine, and that none 
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of the white inhabitants of the plantations had ever 
heard of it. We started off in the night and traveled 
as much as possible on the least frequented roads. 
Paul acted as guide. At last we came to a large 
pampas, which we crossed. After that we followed 
a stream we named the Paulla River, after Paul. We 
were obliged to cut a road through dense woods, and 
in this way we traveled for at least twenty-five miles 
farther. Suddenly, one day, we came out into an 
open valley. Paul pointed to a range o^ rocky hills, 
and said: 

" 'The old mine is there.' 

"We soon reached the place, and certainly the mine 
was there. Mr. Ashfield looked around, and said: 

" 'This does not look like a gold mine ; but as we 
have come so far we will go right to work.' 

"So we took our pickaxes and began to dig. We 
soon got discouraged, and so did Mr. Ashfield, and he 
said: 

" 'Paul, your nuggets and diamonds were all that 
there is to be found here. I shall pack up and go 
back to Barraras to-morrow.' 

"Paul acted as much disappointed as the rest of us. 
Now, I had been occupying the tent with him ever 
since we had been working. When he knew it was 
decided that we were going back, he said : 

" 'Bill, if you will do as I want you to, and will 
take an oath not to tell anyone what I tell you, I will 
make you a rich man.' Then he showed me a couple 
of rough diamonds. 'There are plenty more where 
these came from,' he said, 'and gold, too. Now if 
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you will do as I want you to I will show you where I 
found them/ 

"He was a Spaniard, and spoke in Spanish, but I 
understood him. I looked at his face aifd realized 
that I had no choice in the matter, for if I said any- 
thing he would murder me. So I consented. He 
looked out to see if there was anybody around, and 
then whispered: 

" 'I did not find the nuggets or diamonds in the 
mine. I found them in a stream on the other side of 
the valley.' 

" 'Why did you tell your story to Mr. G)mmoner, 
then?' I asked. 

" 'Because I could not get along without some min- 
ing implements, and I thought he would keep the 
secret to himself and would go back with me, with 
only three or four men; but after the company was 
organized I decided not to share my treasures with so 
many. Now if you will stay here with me after the 
rest are gone, to-night, while they are asleep, we will 
help ourselves to ever)rthing we need and put them 
in the boat, and I will row them to a safe hiding-place/ 

"I thought it was a grand scheme, so we kept our- 
selves concealed until they were all gone, and then 
ventured out. We found that Mr. Ashfield had left 
his lumber, so we could build ourselves a shelter ; but 
until we had time to do so we lived in the old mine. 
Every day we went over to the stream and found a 
great many valuable stones and some gold nuggets. 
Among the things that we had taken was a tool-chest, 
so after we had been here about two weeks we began 
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to build a shanty. There are some things growing in 
the glen that are a mystery where they came from; 
but we decided at last that they must have been 
planted by the people who first worked the mine. We 
had just got up the frame of our house when Paul 
fell in the river and was drowned. I immediately de- 
cided to pack up my treasures and go back to the 
United States. I thought I could find my way to 
Barraras. Now, as I thought something might hap- 
pen that I could not get there, I made up my mind to 
write about what had happened, so if Mr. Commoner 
comes here he will understand why his gold mining 
proved a failure. Paul was an awful rascal, and was 
an escaped convict from Spain. He had no relatives 
in this country. I knew he stole my very hand- 
somest stones and nuggets, but I was deathly afraid 
of him, so said nothing. He kept them hidden some- 
where. Now, if Mr. Commoner finds this letter let 
him look for them and keep them. I have enough to 
make me a rich man in my native country. My rea- 
sons for thinking Mr. Commoner will come here is that 
I overheard a conversation before we left Barraras 
that makes me certain he has a claim on this land. 
I shall put up two or three stones, as I go along, to 
help him find his way here, and also to g^ide him to 
the boat. I shall keep myself concealed while in 
Barraras, and sail as soon as I can for home. 

"William Mathews." 

"Now," said John, after he had rolled up the manu- 
script, "all the mysteries of our unknown inheritance 
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are revealed, and we can settle down in perfect peace 
of mind." 

"Yes, papa," Harry answered, "and after this every- 
thing we find rightfully belongs to us. Don't you 
wish we knew where Paul Gonzales hid his treasures ?" 

"Yes, my boy. Perhaps some time we may dis- 
cover them, but we must not depend upon such an 
uncertainty. We will take advantage of what Will- 
iam Mathews has told us in his history and search 
for our treasures in the Commoner River. The two 
miners could not have found every precious stone or 
every gold nugget." He now looked at his watch, and 
said: "It is about two o'clock, Sarah; what do you 
say to our going home and getting something to eat 
and finding out if all is safe at Mother's Rest? Then 
we will come back and take a row up the Commoner 
River and see if we can discover what is beyond the 
Cougar Hills." 

"Please say *Yes,' mamma," the children both ex- 
claimed. 

So I consented to his proposal, and he soon reached 
the house, for we could distinctly see the roof from 
where we were standing. We found everything all 
right. Then we made as good a meal as we could 
out of what we had in the house and went back to the 
boat. Harry and John soon had it out of its haven, 
and launched it again in the river. While they were 
busy I had been looking with anxious eyes at the 
dense woods that bordered the stream. I suppose I 
must have shown my anxiety in my expression^, for 
when John looked at me he said: 
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"Sarah, ^hat is the matter ?" 

"I cannot help being afraid of these woods/' I ^- 
swered. 

"What harm can the woods do you?" he said in a 
laughing manner. 

I was very much annoyed, and replied petulantly: 
"You know perfectly well what I mean." 

In a minute he exclaimed : "Oh, I beg your pardon, 
my dear wife ! You certainly have cause to dread the 
vicinity of dense woods after your awful experience; 
but some time we will have to find out what is beyond 
these hills, for, from what William Mathews wrote 
in his account of the discovery of the mine, there may 
be Indians living nearer to us than we think; and if 
we find it out we can be on our guard." 

I realized that his judgment was right in this mat- 
ter, and said no more. After we had seated ourselves 
in the boat I begged him to keep out in the middle of 
the stream, which he immediately consented to do. 
There was a very swift current, so we glided along 
rapidly. For the first fifteen or twenty minutes we 
passed through a densely wooded region. Then, sud- 
denly we found ourselves out of the shade and in the 
bright sunlight. Before us stretched a vast open 
plain. Through it ran the Commoner River, always 
winding towards the northwest. We now rowed to 
the bank and got out of the boat to look around. 
John took out his compass and seemed to be studying 
the situation very thoughtfully. I went up to him and 
asked what he was thinking about so intently? 

"I am trying to locate the Amazon River," he re- 
plied* 
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I immediately understood his motive, and as the 
children were far enough away not to hear what I 
said, I whispered : "Do you think the Commoner River 
empties into the Amazon?" 

"Yes," he said, "I should judge so, from its course. 
Have you a clue to what I am thinking about ?" 

"Yes," I said, "I imagine I have. You think we 
could row to the Amazon River by following the 
Commoner and so get back to civilization." 

"Yes, that is my idea." 

"Well, I am very glad we have discovered a way to 
get out of this wilderness when we want to go," I re- 
plied. 

"So am I ; and as soon as we find enough precious 
stones and gold nuggets" (he didn't say if we find) 
"we will go back, so we can educate the children." 

It made me very happy to have him even say that. 
We had been so intent on our conversation that we 
neither of us had noticed Harry's frantic attempt to 
attract his* father's attention until Molly stepped 
lightly to his side and said: 

"Papa, if you and mamma are through talking, 
Harry wants you to come where he is ; he has gone to 
try and shoot something." 

"Go, quick! John," I replied. "Don't let the boy 
venture too far away in this unknown place. Molly 
and I will pull out into the middle of the stream and 
wait for you." 

"In which direction did he go, Moll?" he asked. 

"Towards that clump of bushes," she replied. 

Then he shouldered his gun and followed him. 
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Molly and I now seated ourselves in the boat, and 
rowed a short distance in the same direction ; thien sat 
quietly and let ourselves float with the current. Sud- 
denly, I heard the flapping of wings, and a large bird 
settled down on the bank. He presented such a good 
mark, that without thinking that the report of my pis- 
tol was the signal that I was in trouble, I took aim, and 
fired. 

"Oh, mamma," exclaimed Molly, "how you have 
frightened papa and Harry. Here they come run- 
ning as fast as they can." 

I was really provoked at myself for being so 
thoughtless; and as soon as they were in sight, I 
called that nothing was the matter. But as the old 
saying says, "I shut the barn door after the horse was 
out," for I had frightened the hunters, and scared 
away their game. When they saw that we were both 
safe and composed, John said: 

"Sarah, what did you fire your pistol for? We 
were just within range of a shot at a splendid buck, 
and now we have lost him." 

My only answer was to point to the bird, which lay 
dead on the bank. John's expression immediately 
brightened and he said: 

"Look, Hal ! isn't that a splendid shot of mamma's ? 
It is a great big fat hen turkey. We will row across 
and get her. Mamma, you killed her plump dead at 
the very first shot." 

They were both so proud of my good luck, that they * 
entirely forgot about their lost deer. He gave one 
more look around, and as we could see for miles in 
all directions, he said: 
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"There are no signs of Indians, or any other settle- 
ment; we may as well go home." 

We had to pull a very strong oar going back, so it 
was nearly five o'clock when we reached the glen. 
We anchored our boat again in its safe haven ; Harry 
shouldered the turkey, and we started for Mother's 
Rest. So ended two very eventful days. 

Monday, July 21st. — I really have not had anything 
worthy of record to write in my journal since July 8th ; 
but I have been very particular to keep my days and 
dates right. We have been most of the time getting 
ready for the rainy season. We gathered coffee and 
dug all the potatoes we could find. Molly's and my 
work has been boiling down sugar-cane sap and melt- 
ing wax for candles. John tells me not to buoy myself 
up too much with the hope of spending the entire 
rainy season in our little house, for he would not be 
surprised if we would be obliged to pack up and move 
to the Homestead for a short time. To-day we have 
been over to the place where we found the Mandioc 
plant. We discovered several more, which we cut 
down. The big tubers we packed in a bag, and 
brought home. This morning the children found a 
nest of young macaws, almost half grown. Harry 
made a bamboo cage, and here the birds hang by the 
window in Molly's room. They are very beautiful 
birds, but I do not think they will live. I am very 
sorry to have to record in my journal to-day that we 
have lost four of our young chickens, and something 
has happened to my beautiful drake. He disappeared 
suddenly yesterday. We think some animal or big 
bird has taken them. 
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Wednesday, July 2^d, — ^This morning I went to 
feed my chickens, and two more were gone. I shall 
put the coop in the lean-to, nights, after this. 

July 24th and 25th, — Nothing of importance has oc- 
curred on these days. 

Saturday, July 26th, — To-day I sent Molly out to 
feed the two lone fowls we had left, and she came 
back with the report that she could not find either 
Doodle or Waddle. Waddle is the name the children 
have given to the duck. We all went out in a great 
state of excitement, as both the fowls were great pets. 
We looked in all directions, for we thought they might 
have got out of the yard and strayed away; but it 
was useless. The thing that had stolen the chickens 
and drake, had taken these. Molly began to cry, she 
felt so badly — ^and Harry said: 

"I reckon the old thief won*t live very long, if I 
can find him." 

"No, he sha'n't," his father echoed emphatically, 
"if I have to sit up all night to watch for him." 

I feel dreadfully, for my poultry-yard was my pride. 

Monday, July 28th, — As yet we haven't discovered 
any signs of the chicken thief. We have given up 
one corner of the lean-to to old Moz and the rest of 
her chickens. John and Harry are getting desperate, 
they are so anxious and determined to find out what 
it is, and to shoot it. We were going to spend to- 
morrow searching for nuggets and precious stones in 
the Commoner River, but we will not go now until the 
creature is found. 

Wednesday, July soth, — ^Well, the long-looked-for 
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chicken thief is found, and an awful looking creature 
it is. This morning, Molly went out, as she had every 
morning since we lo«* Doodle and Waddle, with the 
hope of finding them in the yard. She was gone about 
ten minutes, when I heard a piercing shriek of: "Oh, 
papa! Harry! Come, quick!" Then she ran back 
to the house. 

What is the matter, darling?" I exclaimed. 

'Oh, mamma !" she answered breathlessly, "there is 
an awful big snake in the poultry-yard. I had been 
looking all around outside, and had just stepped into 
the yard, when I heard a queer, hissing noise. I 
thought surely Waddle had come back, and began to 
look around for her, and there lay a great big snake, 
coiled up, with his horrid tongue sticking out. Oh, 
dear! how frightened I am; I tremble all over, yet." 
Her father and Harry were cutting bamboos down 
by the pond; but they heard her scream, and came 
running home. In a few minutes they had shot him. 
We do not know what kind of a snake he is, but John 
thinks it is a water-snake and not poisonous. He was 
over twelve feet long, and very large around. We 
have no doubt he devoured our chickens and ducks, 
but as Harry says, "he has had to pay for it." Oh, 
how I do loathe and fear snakes! I am afraid I shall 
take no more comfort going to the garden, or any- 
where else. 

N. B. — My soliloquy; not to be read, I have a feel- 
ing that our troubles are commencing. First, Bill was 
killed, and now the most of our poultry is gone. So 
far we have been very fortunate, so we must expect a 
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change. We have planned to go on our search for 
treasures next Tuesday, if it is bright and pleasant. 
John thinks that we will have a change of weather 
soon, and the rainy season will set in. 

Saturday, August 2d. — To-day is my birthday. I 
had said nothing about it; but when I got up this 
morning, I was assailed on all sides with hugs and 
kisses, and with many happy returns of the day. 

"Mamma," Molly said, "you mus'n't go near the 
kitchen, for you are not going to have anything to do 
with the breakfast, and you can't see the table until 
we are ready. Can she, papa?'' 

"No, Sarah," he answered, "you are to spend one 
idle day, and let us amuse you." 

"Very well," I replied, "I will go up to Molly's 
room, and wait." We generally had breakfast about 
half past seven, but this morning it was after eight 
o'clock before I was summoned; then, the family all 
came upstairs after me, and I could not prevent John 
and Harry from making a chair of their hands, and 
carrying me bodily out on the porch, where they had 
the table set. And now I hope I can do justice in 
my description of the trouble my dear ones had taken 
to honor my birthday. It seems they had been busy 
several days, and even weeks, preparing for it. The 
first thing that attracted my attention was my chair of 
state, that I was to occupy, they said, at every meal 
during the day. They had brought the large rustic 
chair from the chapel, for they knew I was particu- 
larly fond of it. Over it was a canopy made of pliant 
bamboos, which they had twined witl^ wreaths of beau- 
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tiful flowers. Fastened on the top of the canopy 
were these letters: "In honor of the dear Mother's 
birthday." The letters were very artistically made out 
of flowering vines. I now looked at the table, which 
appeared loaded, and saw written on pieces of white 
bark: "For Marmmy, from Harry." "For Mamma, 
from Molly." "For my dear wife, from John." The 
table looked like a huge bouquet of flowers, for in 
every available place loose flowers were laid. I now 
lifted the piece of bark that had on it, "From John." 
Under it was the coat-of-arms of my dear native land, 
beautifully carved out of soft wood. I turned, and 
thanked him, with tears in my eyes. 

"I have given you, this, my dear wife, as a pledge 
that if we are successful in our search for treasures, 
you shall end your days in dear old England." 

I said nothing, for I could not speak. 

"Now, marmmy, look at my present," said Harry. 

It was so large that my curiosity was very much 
excited, so I quickly lifted the bark, and looked. It 
was a regular candelabrum. It is made out of bam- 
boos, is very pretty, and will hold four candles. I 
was delighted, for our arrangements for lighting had 
been a source of a great deal of trouble and annoy- 
ance. Now, before I write about what my dear little 
daughter gave me, I must say that I had met with 
a dreadful disappointment in regard to my home 
flower garden. At first the plants grew nicely; then, 
before they began to blossom, the most of them died. 
I have not said anything about it before, for I felt 
too badly. Now, this morning when I lifted up 
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Molly's bark card, I found under it the silver drink- 
ing-cup full of mignonette, nasturtiums and asters. 
At first I thought I must be dreaming; then I took 
up the cup, and the delightful, well-known odor of 
my favorite flower assured me that ^it was real. I 
glanced at Molly in a questioning way, and she said: 

"Mamma, before we eat breakfast, come with me, 
and I will show you where I found my flowers." 

Then she took me to a place near the pond, where 
it was moist and partly shaded. 

"Don't you remember, mamma," she asked, "that 
you gave me some seed when you planted yours?" 

'Oh, yes," I replied. 

Well, I planted them and they grew so nicely, that 
when yours died, I made up my mind to keep it a 
secret, and surprise you on your birthday, just as you 
did Harry and me with your vegetables, on the Fourth 
of July." 

I told her "that I believed her flower garden was 
one of the pleasantest features of my birthday," for 
she had been very successful; every plant was full 
of blossoms. She now hurried me back, for, she said, 
"the breakfast would get cold." We had never 
allowed ourselves to have more than one loaf of bread 
a week; but to-day, as an extra treat, Molly had 
baked a loaf herself, and it was really very good. 
Our breakfast consisted of tea for mamma, bread and 
butter, warmed-up potatoes, and minced turkey. It 
tasted delicious, and best of all, it had been cooked by 
my dear little daughter's hands. After dinner, 
they asked me "how I should like to spend the after- 
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noon ?" So, as I had always wanted to go back to the 
place where we first entered the valley, I proposed to 
go there for a walk. Before we went, I insisted upon 
having my beautiful canopy of flowers taken down, and 
laid in water, so I could keep it fresh as long as possi- 
ble. We closed the door carefully, saw that the hen 
and her chickens were all safe, then, with Maj and 
Bother close to our heels, we started off. We had 
always wondered how the dear little fawn would act, 
if she ever came across any of her own species. 
Strange to relate, she had never been with us when we 
were near a herd of deer. That afternoon, soon after 
we left the Homestead, we saw a buck and his does 
(belonging, without doubt, to Bother's family) spring 
out of a clump of bushes near the river. John's and 
Harry's hunting instincts caused them immediately to 
raise their guns to shoot one, but Molly begged, in 
such a distressed manner, that they would let them go, 
that before they could decide, the herd bounded away. 
Bother looked at them a second, then pricked up her 
ears, and ran after them. Harry had a firm hold of 
Major's collar, and for a few moments held him, in 
a dazed manner, until Molly's cries of, "Oh! Oh! 
dear ! I have lost Bother," brought him to his senses, 
and he let him go. Then, as quick as a flash, he sped 
away after her, and soon the does, with Maj close 
behind them, disappeared out of sight. Molly sat 
down on the ground, and began to sob and cry as if 
her heart would break, and we all felt badly enough 
to follow her example, I have no doubt. At last, John 
said: 
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"Moll, darling, just stop your crying until Maj 
comes back, and if your little pet is not with him, 
we will all join you." 

"This will be a good test of her affection, my child," 
I said. We waited a few minutes, then, as the dog did 
not come back, Harry gave a shrill whistle, in the way 
he was in the habit of calling him when they were out 
hunting. Soon we saw him coming; but, alas! he 
was alone. 

"Oh, papa," said Molly, "won't you please go with 
me to look for her? She is so young, and I am sure 
she will die. She don't know how to take care of her- 
self like those old ones — and perhaps too, they will be 
ugly to her." 

She had hardly ceased speaking, when Maj gave 
two or three sharp barks. In a minute, from the 
direction of the woods, we saw our dear little fawn 
coming fleetly towards us. Soon she was fondling 
around Maj, and was acting as happy to be with us 
as we were to have her back. 

"I reckon. Bother," Molly said as she sat with her 
arms around her neck, "that when you go with us 
after this, and any of your family are around, I'll 
hold you fast, you dear little thing." 

"What for?" her father asked. "You have tested 
her .affection, and found out that she loves you more 
than her deer relations." 

"I am afraid not, papa. It is Maj that she loves. 
If it had not been for him I do not believe she would 
have come back." 

"Well, you can't hold her fast all the time, Moll," 
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said Harry. "Let her go, and I'll risk her coming 
back." 

So, as she was struggling so hard to get away, 
Molly unclasped her arms, and off the two devoted 
friends went in their usual fleet way. 

"Moll," said Harry, "you might just as well have 
let me kill one of those deer, for I am going to try and 
shoot another before we go home. We want all the 
venison we can get to dry and salt, to last through 
the rainy season. I am sure neither poppy nor I will 
want to go out hunting when it pours." 

"I wouldn't risk it," Molly replied. "I think you 
would go out, if you saw anything to shoot, if it 
rained genuine pitchforks." Harry's answer was a 
hearty laugh; then Molly continued: "You can 
shoot any other kind, if you want to, but Bother's re- 
lations, somehow, seem different from any other kind 
of deer to me." 

"Much obliged for your ladyship's permission," 
Harry said. 

Then we strolled on again for our destination, which 
was the place where the tree stood that we stopped 
under the day we entered El Dorado Valley. There 
we rested awhile, and then followed our own wagon- 
track to the woods. We found that, as John sur- 
mised, the road we followed through the woods was 
blocked in several places with large, fallen trees. It 
was a dreadful sight, for it showed the force of the 
tornado. Some of them had been torn, roots and all, 
out of the ground. We then seemed to realize, more 
than ever, how our kind Heavenly Father had guided 
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our way, and had conducted us in safety to our snug 
place of shelter. We think if we had been in the 
woods, we would, more than likely have been killed by 
the falling trees ; and, if we had been out in the open 
valley, we would have been lifted up, and been car- 
ried, no one knows where. 

"Children," I said, as we started to go back, "keep 
a lookout around you. There is a chance of our find- 
ing some more of the contents of the wagon. There 
are a great many valuable things that are still missing." 

"Why, Sarah, so there are," John replied. "I never 
thought of that before. Come, youngsters! we will 
look carefully around, as we walk along." 

"There are several things that I wish we could 
find," I said. 

"Tell us what they are, marmmy, please," said 
Harry, "and we will make a special look for them." 

"Well, then," I said, "there are two baskets. One 
had a bag of Indian meal in it ; the other was full of 
beans. Both of them had their covers securely tied 
down. Baskets I miss dreadfully every day. Then, 
there is a tin boiler, made to fit the stove. I should 
consider that a great treasure, for we could use it for 
boiling sap, and melting wax. And I had a perfectly 
new pair of shoes that were still fastened together, 
etc., etc." 

"Well, we will look for the most valuable things 
first and after that for the etc., etc.," John said quiz- 
zically. 

Then we all began to search carefully along the 
edge of the woods. We soon found pieces of bedding 
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and paper. Every piece of the latter we picked up as 
valuable. 

"These rags show that we are looking in the right 
direction, papa," Molly said. 

"Of course they do," he replied. 

It turned out that I was to be the fortunate one. 
The others said it was because it was my birthday. I 
found my basket, with the bag of Indian meal in it, 
safe and sound — also my pair of shoes, which were 
hanging suspended on a limb. The only one of the 
others who found anything, was Harry, and his was 
only the battered cover of the boiler. The boiler 
itself we could not find. We looked and looked until 
we thought it was too late to look any longer, then 
started to go back home. As we walked along the 
river, we tried to find some shrimps, but there was 
not one in sight. John thinks it is a sign that there 
is going to be a change in the weather soon. I do 
hope that it will not begin until after next week; we 
have got so much to do, and I am anxious myself, 
to go on a search for treasures. I am writing this 
description of the way we spent my birthday Sunday 
evening, August 3. I was too tired to write any that 
night, and besides, we had to get supper, eat it, and 
clear it away. It was nine o'clock before we were 
ready to go to bed. 

Monday, Aug, 4th, — I am thankful to say that it 
is still pleasant, and that it bids fair to continue so 
longer than we expected. Molly and I have spent 
part gf the day washing." It is really a pleasure, in 
comparison to what it used to be before we used soap- 
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berries. This afternoon we cooked up a lot of things 
to carry with us on our expedition to-morrow; for 
John thinks that we may camp out over one night. At 
any rate I shall prepare for it by leaving everything 
safe at Mother's Rest. I shall leave the hen and her 
chickens in the lean-to, with plenty to eat and to 
drink. Molly is going to shut up Sukey in the cellar. 
As we are going the most of the way in the boat, we 
did not know what to do with Maj and Bother; so 
as we were not going on a hunting expedition for 
game, we decided to shut them up in the poultry-yard 
with plenty of food and drink. Since we have come to 
that conclusion, I have my doubts about Harry or 
Molly's being persuaded to stay out over night; and 
as I was not anxious myself to do so, I said nothing 
against the plan. 

I was awakened the morning of our expedition by 
hearing Harry call: 

"Moll, wake up! The sun is shining bright, and 
there is nothing to prevent our going on our search 
for treasures. Am I not just jolly glad !" 

Then I heard my thoughful little daughter reply: 
"Harry, do keep still! It is awful early yet, and 
you will wake up mamma." 

As the boy was dancing a double shuffle, and the 
house shook as if moved by an earthquake, I was 
very much amused at her idea that anyone could 
sleep through such a racket. I now called up to her 
that her caution was too late, and that I was up and 
most dressed. I cooked a hearty breakfast; but we 
were all too much excited to do it justice. It was 
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a sunny day, but a cool, refreshing breeze was blow- 
ing. Our plan was to take the boat and row our- 
selves up the Commoner River to the place where John 
found his supposed rough diamond. Of course we 
did not know what we would have to encounter, for 
we had never been over the ground — ^nor how many 
bends the river would make before we reached the 
valley; but we thought we could calculate that, at the 
most, it could not be more than two miles. When 
we were planning this expedition I, unfortunately, 
overheard a conversation between Harry and his 
father that had made me a little uneasy, although I 
tried my best not to show it. They said that "per- 
haps the river would get so shallow that we would be 
obliged to get out of the boat and carry it a short dis- 
tance by land." Then, "that its course must be all 
the way through dense woods," and "that we might 
encounter other obstructions." It is unnecessary for 
me to write that these last remarks were the ones that 
had caused my uneasiness. As all the rest of the 
family were pleased with the idea of its being an ex- 
ploring expedition, and as I had worried so much 
about the dangers of the woods, I made up my mind 
to say nothing, and start with them; and if I got 
frightened, they could row back and land Molly and 
myself in the glen, and we could walk to our place of 
destination, and join them there. I hoped that my 
courage would not g^ve out, for we were both expert 
oarswomen, and as they would have to row against 
the current all the way, I knew we would be a great 
assistance to them. We had everjrthing cleared 
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away, our lunch-pail packed full to the brim, and 
all our live stock attended to before seven o'clock. 
Then we fastened the doors securely, gave one look 
of pity at poor Maj and Bother, and started off. 
We could have taken Maj with us just as well as not, 
for he would lie down in the boat; but Molly felt so 
badly about leaving Bother home alone, that although 
I knew that Harry was very much disappointed, he 
did not say one word against the plan. The children 
fairly danced off ahead in the direction of the boat. 
I had to call to them '*not to go so fast," for I will 
not allow them to stray out of my sight when we are 
anywhere near the Cougar Hills. It took us a few 
minutes to pull out the boat and launch her ; then we 
seated ourselves in as comfortable positions as we 
could find, and started off on our eventful expedi- 
tion. We had only rowed a very short distance when 
we entered the woods. Now began a strong effort 
of self-control on my part, for I was constantly 
tempted to listen to every rustling noise in the trees, 
and to imagine I saw on every limb a crouching 
cougar. I realized very soon that the wisest course 
for me to pursue was to keep my eyes on the water 
and not in the trees. For about an eighth of a mile 
we rowed along without any trouble except the pulling 
against the current; then we encountered our 
first impediment. It was all our own fault, for 
the river was plenty wide enough for it to 
have been prevented. We had been so busy talking, 
that before we knew it, we were on a snag. The 
water was so deep that we could not reach the bot- 
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torn with an oar, to push ourselves off. For about 
half an hour we spun around as if on a pivot ; and I 
do not know but what we would have continued the 
operation an hour or two longer if I had not stepped 
to the end of the boat to see that the lunch-pail was 
not getting wet. I must have given the boat just the 
right movement, for we were immediately afloat again. 
We now rowed around a bend that almost formed a 
horseshoe, and saw, just ahead of us a regular jungle 
of small trees and large liana vines that swung so low 
that we knew that we would be obliged to lie down 
in the boat to pass under them. Everything now be- 
gan to look slippery and slimy, and just the place for 
the abode of venomous reptiles. We pulled ourselves 
safely through this place; but ahead of us we saw 
another, even worse. I was looking at it with dread, 
when I saw something that looked like old logs float- 
ing on the water. Suddenly one of my supposed old 
logs began to move quickly towards the banks of the 
river. John and Harry's backs were towards the 
objects, and they were each pulling such a strong 
oar that I knew that in less than a minute we would 
be in the midst of them. I was so frightened that I 
could not speak loud; so I whispered: 

"Oh, John, stop the boat, quick!" 

"Why! What is the matter!" he asked, in his 
loud way of speaking. 

Then all my old logs began to move off in different 
directions. By that time, Harry had turned and had 
seen them. 

"Oh, papa r he screamed^ "the river is full of alli- 
gators.** 
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We had now reached the jringle again and were 
crouched low in the boat. John raised himself as high 
as he could, and looked around. I knew from his ex- 
pression, that he was very uneasy. Molly and I were 
so frightened that we did not try to see where we 
were going, for we had enough to scare us to death, 
as it was, the banks just swarming with alligators, 
and I had only strength enough to point my finger to 
a hideous snake that laid coiled on a rotten stump. 

"John," I at last managed to whisper, "what are 
we going to do?" 

"Stick to the boat," he replied; "there is nothing 
else we can do." 

The vines and bushes were now so low that we 
could hardly pull ourselves under and through them. 
Molly began to cry, and push close against me. 

"What is the matter, my darling?" I whispered. 

"The boat is full of awful looking big worms and 
bugs and lizards, and some of them are crawling all 
over me," she sobbed. 

I could not say anything to comfort her, so was 
silent. Soon I heard John say: 

"Hal, when I say 'Now,' fire your gun. 'Now,' " 
he said ; then the reports of both of their guns almost 
deafened me. 

Immediately there was a great splashing in the 
water, and a cold slimy thing fell on my hand. I was 
just conscious enough to realize that it was a snake, 
and to see Harry take his oar and push it out of the 
boat. I was in such a dazed condition that I have 
no idea how they got through the jungle, but I con- 
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stantly heard the reports of their guns. At last I 
felt somebody shake me, and John said in a voice I 
hardly recognized as his own, it trembled so: 

"Sarah, rouse up! We are out of pandemonium 
and in El Dorado Valley." 

I raised myself on my elbows and looked around. 
Yes, thank God, we were out of the woods, and our 
beautiful valley stretched out before us. 

"Oh, John," I said, "row right to the bank and let 
us get out of the boat." 

He immediately did as I requested, without say- 
ing a word. When we reached terra iirma, where 
we were all, I am sure, grateful to be, it did not take 
us a second to get out of the boat. It was alive with 
strange and awful looking creatures. Some re- 
sembled decayed sticks— others twigs of trees — ^near- 
ly under where I sat, was a very large centipede. It 
was providential that none of the poisonous reptiles 
had bitten us. I shudder now when I think of them, 
and of what we passed through. We had had such 
a dreadful time that I noticed that even John looked 
pale. I spoke to him about it, and he said that fright 
had not made him pale; that it was the foul air and 
dreadful odors of decayed matter. I suppose my 
fright had prevented my noticing it. All thought of 
gold and precious stones had departed for the pres- 
ent. I proposed that we should sit down under a 
shady tree, get composed and then try and eat some 
lunch. They did as I suggested, and we managed 
to eat something. I had taken the precaution to bring 
some wine with me, for I had found out how much 
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good It did me when I fainted from fright about 
Molly. I now passed the bottle to each one, and 
told them to take a swallow; and although I am a 
very strong advocate of temperance, it is temperance 
in all things. I believe that God made everything for 
the use of His creatures ; and it is their abuse of them 
that has caused the evil in the world, especially in the 
use of liquor. The most innocent thing can be used 
as a means of temptation by Satan, and if men have 
not strength of mind to resist taking the bait he holds 
out to them, they must suffer the consequences. I 
know when I read this part of my journal to John, he 
will laugh and say, "You can't keep some of your 
hobbies out of your journal, can you?" After we had 
been seated about an hour, we arose, one by one, 
almost unconsciously, and began to look on the banks, 
and in the river. Then one started off, and then 
another, until we were separated. I became so much 
interested in my own doings that I forgot all about 
the others, so I might as well continue my selfishness 
and write, first, about what I found. I was quite a 
distance from John, for he had naturally gone to the 
spot where he found his stone and nugget. I wan- 
dered farther down the bank towards the rocky hills. 
I was strolling along, with my head bent down, and 
was busy picking up and examining every bright and 
colored pebble I found, when I stumbled over some- 
thing. I soon discovered that it was a large pile of 
sand and rubbish. "Here," said I to myself, "is the 
place where William Mathews and Paul Gonzales 
found their treasures. It will do me no good to look 
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near it, for they must have taken everything there 
was to be found." Still, I uncx>nsciously strolled on 
in the same direction for a short distance, and was re- 
warded by seeing something ghsten in the shallow 
water. I looked on the bank and in the river, very 
carefully, to be sure there were no lizards or snakes 
around, then took off my shoes and waded in. The 
stone was only a short distance from the land, and I 
had soon picked it up. I washed it off clean, then 
rubbed it dry, and had no doubt that I had found a 
gold nugget. It was partly embedded in some other 
rocky substance. The two together formed a stone 
the size of a walnut. I was so elated that I waded 
along as far as the river kept shallow, and picked up 
several beautiful colored pebbles — green and yellow. 
I was going on searching for more, when I heard 
Molly call, "Mamma, have you found anything?" I 
told her "to come and see." She ran quickly to me, 
and I showed her my nugget and stones. She was 
very much pleased, and opened her hand, which was 
full of yellow, glittering dust. 

Where did you find that?" I asked. 

^Lying scattered in the sand under that big pile 
yonder," she replied. 

Then I knew she had picked up the miners* 
leavings; but she, dear child, was contented with 
even that. I now began to wonder how successful 
the others had been, and I also felt very tired; so I 
told Molly we would go and join her father. On our 
way we met Harry. He looked quite depressed and 
said; 
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"Marmmy, I haven't found a single stone worth keep- 
ing; but I don't believe I looked very carefully. I 
have got a headache, and feel kind of sick and used 
up. I don't believe I'll look any longer. Perhaps I 
will be lucky enough to find Paul Gonzales' hidden 
treasures." 

"I hope you will," I answered. "I feel tired, too; 
so we will go and find out what your father has found, 
and then we will go home." 

When we had joined John, I asked him what he 
had found? and he showed me several stones similar 
to mine; and another, which he thought was a dia- 
mond. Then I showed him my nugget. He said that 
I had been very successful, and his idea was that our 
colored stones might be very valuable. I now looked 
at Harry and noticed that his lips trembled, and that 
he looked very pale. 

"John," I said, "I do not think Harry feels well 
enough to stay here any longer." 

"What is the matter, my boy?" he asked. 

"I am afraid, poppy, I am going to have a bad sick 
headache," he replied, "and I think I shall have to 
go home." 

"Of course you had better go home; and your 
mother and Molly can go with you. I will stay out 
awhile and try and shoot a deer or two." 

I knew my child must have felt very miserable, for 
he did not seem to have the slightest desire to go 
with his father. 

"Now," said John, "the question is, what shall we 
do with the boat?" 
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"Not take it back to the glen, at any rate," I re- 
plied quickly. 

"Then that is settled," he answered, "so we must 
find a safe place, and leave it here. Hal, my boy, 
you lie down in the shade, and the rest of us will 
take care of the boat." 

He made no objections, and went and lay down. 
John rowed the boat to the hills, where there was a 
rock that projected over the bank. Then we pulled 
it far enough out of the water, so that if the river 
rose, it would not float off. As we were afraid it 
might dry up and crack, so it would leak, we covered 
the bottom about an inch deep with water. The pro- 
jecting rock sheltered it sufficiently from wind-storms ; 
so now we felt that it was in as safe a haven as the 
one we had taken it from. I was thankful enough 
that we were so near home, on Harry's account. He 
leaned on his father's arm as far as the Homestead; 
but I knew he was suffering from the heat of the 
sun. John left us there, and went oflF on his hunt. 
We soon reached home, and before I went into the 
house I again did something that proved providential. 
I opened the poultry-yard, and let out Maj and 
Bother. The latter ran into the house, but the dog 
started off immediately, in the direction of the valley, 
where we found out, afterwards, that he joined John. 
When we at last looked at the watch, it was only five 
o'clock ; but we all were so tired that we went to our 
beds. I must have slept very soundly, for when I 
woke up it was dark. I called John, but there was 
no reply. Then I went to the foot of the ladder an^ 
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asked Harry if he had heard his father come in? 
He replied that he had been asleep, and just woke up. 

"Do you feel well enough to get up and come down- 
stairs?" I asked. He said he felt better; not quite 
as well as usual, but he would get right up. I 
dreaded to have Harry go out feeling so wretchedly, 
so I told him he could sit down and wait a few min- 
utes. How long we had been sitting there I do not 
know, but it seemed a long time to me. Then we 
heard Maj scratching on the door. I pulled it open, 
and the dog ran in, and began to coax Harry in his 
usual way, by laying his head on his lap. 

"What do you want, old fellow?" he asked. 

Then, in reply to his master's question, the 
sagacious animal ran out on the porch, and began 
to bark. 

"I am afraid, mamma," Harry said, "that some- 
thing has happened to papa. Maj knows it^ and 
wants me to go with him." 

"I am certain something has happened, my child," 
I replied anxiously. 

"I'll go right away and find out what it is," he said. 

"Wait a moment. Til wake up Molly, and we will 
go with you." 

"Please don't, marmmy. I don't feel really sick, 
only a little out of sorts," was the reply of my un- 
selfish boy. 

"Then I will trpst you to God's protecting care, 
my child," I said. "Here, don't go without your 
gun, and do hurry back as soon as you can, for it will 
be a very anxious waiting time for me." 
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"Of course I'll be as quick as I can, marmmy dear," 
he answered ; and then started off on a run. 

I placed my candelabrum in the window, so that 
they could see the light, for it was a very dark night. 
I cannot express, in writing, how anxious I was about 
both my dear ones. Something, of course, must have 
happened to my husband ; and Harry was feeling mis- 
erably, I knew. Molly and I went out on the porch 
and sat down on the step. I tried to control myself 
for her sake, she seemed to be so tired and nervous. 
I do not suppose we had been waiting more than half 
an hour, but ten minutes had seemed like hours to 
us, when I heard voices in the glen. Thank God! 
my husband and child were coming, for I recognized 
both their voices. Molly and I each took a lamp and 
went out to meet them. As soon as we were near 
enough to see their figures, I knew John had met with 
an accident, for he was leaning on Harry's arm, and 
they were walking very slowly. 

"Oh, John!" I exclaimed, "how you have fright- 
ened me ! What is the matter ? Have you shot your- 
self?" 

"Not quite as bad as that, I hope," he replied, "but 
I have either sprained my ankle very badly or have 
broken a bone." 

I was so much relieved to hear that nothing worse 
had happened, that I did not realize then, that the 
accident was a very serious one. 

"How did you do it?" I asked. 

"I will tell you later," he replied. "Help me to get 
in the house. I am suffering dreadfully." 
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He almost fainted from pain, getting him up on 
the porch. I gave him a swallow of wine, and as 
soon as he felt better, we seated him in his chair, and 
cut off his boot. His ankle was so swollen we were 
obliged to do it. I then rubbed it thoroughly with 
arnica, and he went to bed. We neither of us slept 
any that night, for John was in such pain, he could 
not lie still. As soon as I saw daylight I got up ; but 
he could not move his leg without giving a groan of 
agony. About breakfast time Harry came down- 
stairs. He looked miserable and could not eat break- 
fast. I felt of his head and hands, and was sure he 
had a fever. 

'*Do you feel very sick, my child?" I asked. 

"No, marmmy, not so very. But if you don't want 
me specially I will lie down awhile. I didn't sleep 
much last night." 

I looked very much worried, and my husband tried 
to cheer me by saying, "he will.be all right after he 
has had a good sound sleep. He is tired out." We 
cleared away the dishes as quietly as possible, then 
Molly and I sat down by the bed, and John told us 
about how he injured his ankle. He said that after 
he left us he went off in the direction of the woods, 
for he hoped to find the herd of deer that Bother had 
followed. When he reached the fallen tree we have 
named "Pet's tree," Maj joined him. 

"I was delighted," he said, "for I had been wishing 
I had the dog. He immediately rushed on ahead, and 
I knew he had scented something that had gone to- 
wards the woods. I soon discovered what it was. 
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for Bother's three relatives ran out towards me. I 
aimed at the buck and fired. He was wounded, but 
not sufficiently to kill him, so I followed to get an- 
other shot at him, and in my hurry stumbled over a 
log. I tried to get up, and found that I had injured 
my ankle in some way. I saw my wounded deer 
reeling across the valley towards the water, but I 
could not go after him. I managed to crawl to a 
short distance this side of Pet's tree, then I gave up 
in despair of getting any farther without assistance. 
I called Maj to me and tried to make him under- 
stand that I wanted him to go home; but, for a long 
time he would not leave me. At last, with a wist- 
ful look behind him, he bounded off towards the glen. 
I lay down to await the result with as much patience 
as possible, for I had implicit faith in the dog's 
sagacity. I struck a match and looked at my watch. 
It was nearly eight o'clock. I waited half an hour 
longer, and then Maj ran up to me and began to 
lick my face. 'Where is your master, old fellow?' I 
said, and Harry answered, 'Here I am, poppy, almost 
to you.' It took us more than an hour to get home, 
for, as you know, it was ten o'clock when I got in the 
house. That is all of my story, good people; and, 
Sarah, if you have got any more arnica,. I wish you 
would rub my foot, for it is aching dreadfully." 

I have written the account of these events in 
snatches. Now it is Thursday evening, Aug. 7th, 
My dear boy is asleep. He certainly has a fever, 
and John's ankle is no better. He is not able to get 
out of bed. Trouble is settling fast around me. 
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N. B. — Soliloquy, — I have had several chills, and 
feel far from well myself. 

Saturday, Aug, i6th. — ^As my patients are both 
asleep, I shall try to write a few words in my journal. 
Lately, I have been using the red ink and quills John 
made me, and find them a great success. Yesterday 
morning I asked my husband what I should do about 
fresh meat, for we had none in the house. He re- 
plied that he thought the deer he wounded must have 
died in the valley, and that I had better take Bud and 
go and look for it as soon as possible — I might be 
able to cut a steak or two that would be fit to eat. 
Of course that decided the matter, for my husband 
must have fresh meat to keep up his strength. Harry, 
when he takes any nourishment at all, drinks milk, 
and our cow gives very little. Altogether, the future 
looks very, very gloomy. My arnica is all gone, and 
I have nothing to put on John's ankle to allay the 
inflammation. I am almost in despair, but shall 
trust in God, and pray that He will not chasten us 
beyond our powers of endurance. But to return to 
yesterday. Immediately after dinner I harnessed 
Bud, left my invalids in Molly's care, and then rode 
off to the valley to try and find the dead deer. I 
carried my pistol and some extra ammunition. I also 
put John's sharp knife in my belt. I went directly 
to Pet's tree, and from there I was going on towards 
the river when I noticed a great many large birds 
hovering over a certain place in the valley. I rode 
to the spot, for I suspected what had attracted them 
there. I was right; it was the carcass of the deer, 
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but nothing was left but his bones. The voracious 
creatures had not left one particle of flesh for me. 
Now what was I to do? Fresh meat of some kind 
I must have. Fish I could get, but my husband was 
tired of them. As I do not shoot well enough to 
kill a moving object, I did not attempt to kill one of 
the birds that were flying around. I thought a few 
moments, then decided to tie Bud to a tree, and con- 
ceal myself, with the hope of seeing some kind of 
game that was still enough for me to shoot. I was 
about giving up in despair, when I heard a rustling 
in the leaves, and a large hare came out of his hole. 
I was trying to take a good aim, when he must have 
heard something to make him suspicious, for in a 
second he disappeared. I now kept my pistol cocked 
and waited with the hope that he would venture out 
again, and soon he made his appearance, stood up on 
his haunches, and looked around. I immediately 
fired, and was successful, for he dropped down. As 
I had already been away from home too long I hur- 
ried back. 

Monday Evening, March 23d, 1840. — ^The last 
page of my journal is dated August i6th, 1839. Un- 
til this evening I had not opened it since that day. 
We expect to leave our unknown inheritance about 
the second week in April, and my husband and chil- 
dren have requested me to spend the intervening even- 
ings writing up, with their assistance, the most im- 
portant events that have occurred during the past 
seven months. I am to record all that I can remem- 
ber first, so I will begin, way back, where I left oflf 
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so suddenly, on August i6th. I had been writing on 
the sitting-room table, so I could watch over both 
my invalids; for I had brought Harry's bed down- 
stairs. Suddenly he began to mutter in a meaning- 
less way. I dropped my book and went to him. He 
was wide-awake and delirious. I was perfectly dis- 
tracted, for I had no medicine to give him. John 
groaned and said: 

"Sarah, how could we have been so careless as to 
leave Barraras without providing ourselves with 
medicines of all kinds? It is like me, but not like 
you." 

I had nothing to say in my own defense. 

"I have no doubt," he continued, *'Harry has 
malarial fever, brought on by the bad air he inhaled 
that day we went on our hunt for treasures. Now, 
if we only had some quinine, we could break it up; 
but as we haven't anything of the kind, I do not know 
what to advise you to do.. I am nothing but a help- 
less log, and more than likely shall be so for 
many weeks to come. How my heart aches for you 
and Molly. God knows what is going to become of 
us all." 

I said what I could to comfort him, but he turned 
his face to the wall and moaned: 

"Again, I have brought my family into trouble. 
More than likely I shall be lame for life; but that is 
nothing. Oh, God! punish me as Thou seest fit, but 
spare the life of my idol, my precious boy." 

Harry, in his delirium talked constantly about pure 
cold water. At last Molly said: 
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• 

"Mamma, dear Harry must be awful thirsty. He 
does not seem to like milk any more. Can't I give 
him just a little water?" 

I had been brought up with the idea that water 
was dangerous to give to sick people, but I could not 
stand his pleading calls of "Marmmy, please bring me 
some pure cold water from Fairy Spring! Please, 
Moll! get me some!" 

"He thinks he is home in Florida," Molly said. 

"I can't stand this, Sarah," John groaned; "give 
him a little !" 

So I poured out a couple of tablespoonfuls into a 
cup, and held it to his parched lips. He drained 
every drop, and held fast to the cup as if he wanted 
more, but I dared not give it to him. At last he 
turned over and was quiet. Even the little he had 
drunk seemed to compose him. I made a broth out 
of the hare I had killed and put it away for John. 
Fortunately, the hen had begun to lay again ; but we 
saved every egg for the invalids. Harry was so sick 
that I could not leave him, and I dare not let Molly go 
to the river, and there were no fish in the pond. So 
she, dear child, and myself, lived entirely upon vege- 
tables and fruit. We had brought the animals into 
the glen. Bud was hoppled. Whitefoot never 
strayed far away, and Pet came when we called her, 
so, in regard to the animals, we were very well off. 
If I had only felt well myself, I should not have been 
so discouraged, but I had had one or two chills. One 
day — I think it was the first of the week, after I had 
shot the hare — I began to feel worse than usual, and 
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feared I was going to be very sick; then what would 
become of all my dear ones! I decided that before 
I had to give up entirely I must provide some food 
for the family. So I told them I was going to the 
valley to fish, and would try to shoot something. It 
is nine o'clock, so I will close my book for this even- 
ing. 

Tuesday Evening, March 24th, — When we had 
seated ourselves this evening I said: "Now, Molly, 
you will have to dictate what I am going to write 
to-night." 

"Very well, mamma/' she replied. And as my 
dear little daughter's awful experience cannot be ex- 
pressed in a sweeter way than she told it herself, I 
shall write her own words. 

"Well, mamma, I had noticed you looked pale and 
sick all that day; but I thought it was because you 
were so awful tired. After you had given papa his 
broth, and Harry had taken a little milk, you said 
you would harness Bud and go to the valley, for it 
began to look like rain, and you 'miist try to get 
something to eat in the house, or we would all starve.' 
Ever since you had given Harry water when he 
wanted it he had stopped talking so funny, and every 
other day he seemed to feel better; and tffat day 
was one of his good feeling days, or I reckon you 
would not have left him. After you had gone, papa 
said, *Moll, darling, did your mother eat any dinner?' 
I answered that you didn't eat a speck of anything; 
but that you drank two cups of tea. Then he asked 
me what we bad in the house to eat? And I had 
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to tell him about the eggs, and that you were saving 
them for him and Harry. Then he asked me what 
you and I had been living on? and then I told him 
that you hadn't been hungry, and that I had eaten 
rice and other things. For some reason or other, he 
kissed me, and then asked if I had lost my appetite, 
tCK)? And I answered: 'Oh, no, papa; I am awful 
hungry all the time.' Then he groaned and told me 
to go right in the kitchen and put over some water, 
and when I saw mamma coming, I must drop in every 
egg we had, and boil them soft; and we must not 
stop until we had eaten every one. Now, mamma^ 
I did not know what to do; you had told me not to 
touch the eggs, and papa wanted me to cook every 
one. I thought awhile, then made up my mind to 
cook two; so I would be half minding papa, and half 
minding you. It was beginning to get awful cloudy, 
and papa worried every single minute about you, I 
think he asked me as many as twenty times if I did 
not see you coming? At last I could say 'Yes, you were 
coming, but walking awful slow.' 

" 'Run right along now, darling,' he said, 'and put 
in the eggs, and see that the kettle is boiling, so 
mamma can have a strong cup of tea.' 

"I was busy attending to things when I heard 
something fall, and papa screamed: 

" 'Moll ! oh, Moll, darling ! Come here quick ! 
Your mother has fainted.' " 

At this place in her story my precious child stopped 
and caught her breath. I realized that what she was 
about to tell had affected her so, that she could hardly 
speak ; but she went on and said : 
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"I rushed into the sitting-room and found you lying 
on the floor and looking, oh, so awful, awful pale. 
I began to cry and wring my hands, for I did not 
know what to do. Papa had got out of bed, and 
Harry, too, and you all looked so dreadful sick. Papa 
told me to get some water, quick! I ran to get 
some, and began to feel a little better, for I remem- 
bered that wine and water had cured you when the 
cougar scared you so; you looked just like that. I 
gave papa the water, and while he was putting it on 
your face I ran to get some wine. I could hardly 
make any come out of the cask, for it was so low; 
but I managed to tip it up, and got a little. When 
I came back, your eyes were open, and, oh ! you looked 
so sad and pale. Great tears were running down 
your cheeks, and papa was crying, too; and he 
groaned and groaned and said: 

" 'My wife is getting the fever ; I am helpless ! 
Harry sick in bed; nobody but little Moll well. Oh, 
God! what is to become of us?' " 

At this point my husband interrupted Molly, say- 
ing: 

"Let me tell about what happened next, my pre- 
cious child; you cannot do it, you are trembling all 
over." 

So he went on with the awful story. 

"As soon as you could sit up, Molly went upstairs 

and brought down her bed, and you lay down on it. 

Together we had got Harry back to his couch, and 

there we all lay, perfectly dependent upon this dear 

little frail body." Then John put his arm around 
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Molly's waist, and we all sobbed and kissed her 
mangled arm. 

"I can't write any more to-night," I said, so we 
went to bed. 

Wednesday Evening, March 25th, — This evening, 
after I had arranged my pen, ink and book to suit 
me, I asked Molly if she felt like going on with her 
story, or if she would rather have her father take her 
place? She answered: 

"I can go on now, mamma, for I felt worse when 
I thought all of you were going to die than I did at 
anything else that happened afterwards, although I 
did have an awful hard time. Many a time when I 
was out all alone in the glen, I cried, because I was 
so afraid." 

"Of course you did, my brave little daughter," her 
father said. "Now, before you continue the account 
of your trials, tell us, darling, what you had in the 
house to eat, to begin with." 

"Well, papa, I can remember every single thing, 
for I went out to see what I could give you all for 
your breakfast. Of course, at first I had old Moz 
and her five chickens. Then, you know, she laid 
an egg almost every day. Then I had some potatoes 
and mandioc roots, and lots of rice ; but you wouldn't 
let me go and get it." 

"And, pretty soon you couldn't get it on account of 
the high water," said John, interrupting her. "Go 
on, darling." 

"Well, mamma, I believe papa left off, where you 
all three lay sick on your beds. Papa was groaning 
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with pain in his foot, and didn't answer me when I 
spoke to him. You were awful sick, and lay with 
your eyes tight shut. Harry was so weak that he 
couldn't stand up. Papa told me, afterwards, that 
before you fainted, you said, 'It is hopeless, I haven't 
been able to get anything to eat.' After he felt a 
little better, he called me to him and asked if I felt 
perfectly well ? And I was so glad I could say * Yes.' 
Then he said : 

" *My precious little daughter, upon God's provi- 
dence, and these dear little hands, your father's, 
mother's and brother's lives depend. The rainy sea- 
son is about to set in, and by to-morrow, I have no 
doubt, it will begin to rain. Now, darling, do you 
think you can learn how to milk if I explain first how 
it is done? Thank God, you will not have to look 
for Pet, for she will come when you call her.' 

"Then, mamma, papa tried to show me how to 
milk. I took the pail and Pet came right to me; but 
I found out that it was not so easy as it looked, for 
try as hard as I could I didn't succeed in getting only 
just enough for you and Harry. The next morning 
Harry had a chill, but you seemed a little better. 
Papa groaned and said: 

" 'If we only had some Peruvian bark, I could soon 
break up these dreadful chills.' 

"You know, mamma, you had always said you 
wanted quinine before. Then I asked papa if Pe- 
ruvian bark would be as good medicine as quinine, 
for you and Harry to take? He answered that it 
was about the same thing; and it was the only thing 
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that he knew of that would cure chills and fever. 
Oh, wasn't I glad then; for in analyzing different 
trees, I had discovered lots of that kind in the glen. 
I decided, right away, that as soon as Harry felt a 
little better and if you were no worse I would go 
out and get some. I wanted to surprise you all, so 
I asked papa to let me go out, without telling you 
about it, for I knew you would worry; and that he 
must not ask me any questions, for I might have to 
be out a little longer than usual. He answered that 
it was a g^eat trial for him to allow me go alone, but 
that he realized that there was nothing else to be 
done, and that he was sure that whatever my little 
secret was, it was nothing wrong. Just then you 
asked what we were whispering about? and papa an- 
swered that it was a 'little private business.' I reckon 
you felt too weak, mamma, to say anjrthing more, for 
you turned over with your face to the wall. Papa 
now whispered very softly: 'Take my sharp knife 
with you, darling;* and I nodded, *Yes,* then slipped 
quietly out of the door, called Maj and Bother, and 
off we started for the place I knew those kinds of 
trees grew. Papa's knife was awful sharp, so I 
managed to cut off quite a big piece of bark. On 
my way back I stopped and ate some bananas for my 
breakfast, for there was nothing in the house I thought 
I ought to cook for myself. I now ran as fast as I 
could, for I hoped mamma wouldn't miss me. Papa 
acted awful glad to see me back safe and sound. I 
laid the piece of bark on his bed, and he said, Vhy, 
what is that piece of bark for, darling?* I answered 
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that it was what I had been after ; and that it was the 
medicine he said would cure you and Harry. Then 
he put a little piece in his mouth and tasted it. 
'This tastes like Peruvian bark/ he said. 
That's just what it is, papa/ I replied. 

'He kissed me and said, more than likely, it 
would be the means of saving all our lives, and for me 
to go and pour some hot water on the bark, and after 
it had stood awhile, we would all take a dose. 

"The next morning, it looked very much like rain, so 
I made up my mind, that before it began, I would go 
once to the Paulla River and try and catch some fish. I 
must say that I dreaded awfully to go, for I was afraid 
of lots of things ; but mamma, I was almost starved, I 
was so hungry. Of course you all thought I ate my 
meals in the lean-to; but there was so little, and I 
didn't know where I could get any more, that I had 
to save every speck for you all. Just after I started, 
it began to rain; but I didn't mind that. Oh, how I 
wished I had learned how to fire a pistol ! Harry had 
always wanted to teach me how to do it. For then, if 
any wild beast, or big snake came around, I could 
have shot him dead. Maj, Bother and I, got all 
safe to the river; and I fished, and fished, and fished, 
until I thought I wasn't going to have a single bite. 
At last I had a big pull at my line, and I just managed 
to land such a funny looking fish. It was just like 
one of those little porcupines that we used to see, 
once in a while, at home. Now I had got him, I 
was afraid to take him off from the hook ; and I don't 
believe I could have got him loose, even if I hadn't 
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been afraid. Of coarse, with a big fish hanging on 
my line, I couldn't fish any more, so I sat down and 
cried awfully. God must have seen me oying, and 
was sorry for me, for He sent a g^eat big turkey flying 
out of the grass just where I could see him. I ran to 
the place, and found a nest full of g^eat big eggs. 
Oh, mamma ! how glad I was. I took every one, and 
scampered home with my dress full. I had been 
away such a long time that you were all worried about 
me." Here John gave a tremendous sigh. "I was 
so awful hung^, I could hardly wait, so papa said 
I must make myself a g^eat big omelet. So I went 
and built a fire. Then I boiled mamma a hen's egg, 
gave Harry his cup of milk, then papa and I sat down 
and ate our turkey eggs. I shall never, never forget 
how good they tasted." Here John interrupted her 
again and said, "This dear child hadn't eaten a mouth- 
ful, but some fruit, since the day before you were taken 
sick." Then Molly went on again with her story. "It 
began to pour that day, and kept on raining and 
raining, and raining, all the time ; but I began to feel 
very happy, for ever since you and Harry had been 
drinking the Peruvian bark water, you seemed to be 
getting better. It was a long time though, before you 
were strong enough to walk around. I cannot begin 
to tell you what an awful time I had trying to get you 
all enough to eat. After the turkey eggs were gone, 
I had to bring the dear little chickens, one by one to 
papa, and he killed them. Then, old Moz stopped 
laying, and he killed her too. And still it rained, and 
rained, and rained. I heard papa and you wonying 
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about the boat, so I got on Bud, and went to the 
place we put it, and found it all safe. I had to go lots 
of times to the Paulla River to fish ; but after a while, 
there got to be so much water in it, and it made such 
a roaring noise, that I was afraid to go any more; 
but it didn't make any difference, mamma, for my line 
wasn't long enough, and it wouldn't stay still in the 
water, it rushed along so awful fast. Just as I began 
to get so I could milk real good, Pet began to give 
less and less milk, and one morning, I couldn't get a 
drop. Now, old Moz was dead and eaten up, so were 
all her chickens. I couldn't catch any fish, and Pet 
wouldn't give any milk. Oh! I felt just awful! for 
I knew that I would soon have to tell you that I hadn't 
a single thing in the house to eat. I thought I would 
wait until I had tried once more to milk Pet; and 
hoped that none of you would ask me for anything to 
eat. I was so hungry myself, and felt so kind of 
weak, that I almost fell off from the porch; but I 
managed to get where the cow was, and there I found 
a cunning little calf; but it was dead. I reckon it 
was drowned, it rained so hard." 

It is now time for me to close my journal for this 
evening. 

Thursday, March 26th, — Last night my dear little 
daughter finished her part of this journal, -for about 
the time the calf died I began to sit up, and can re- 
member what occurred afterwards. My dear little 
daughter's love of botany, had by God's will, been the 
means of saving Harry's and my life, for, if she had 
not known about the Peruvian bark, I do not think we 
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either of us would have lived. She, dear child, our 
preserver, our brave little heroine, for some wise pur- 
pose, was saved through it all, to be the greatest 
sufferer in the end. Here I sit emaciated and hag- 
gard; but still, comparatively well. Harry, although 
a shadow of himself, is getting stronger and stronger 
every day. John is well; but very lame, and will 
always be so. Now, I will go back, to where Molly 
left off, and explain matters. When she came in the 
house that night, and told us that Pet wouldn't give 
any milk, and that she had a calf which was dead, and 
that the cow acted sick herself, John said: 

"Sarah, there is no use of your talking any more 
about it! Something has got to be done! Either 
Harry or I have got to go out and attend to things. 
Now help me to contrive some way, for I am the 
stronger of the two." He thought a few minutes, 
and then said: 

"I must have a pair of crutches ; then I can tie my 
foot up to my knee, and hobble out. Harry, can't you 
think of a couple of small trees that Molly could cut 
down with my sharp knife?" 

"Papa," he answered, "why can't she try and cut 
down the two poles with crotches in them, that the 
stick lies in, that we hung the meat on to dry?" 

"Just the thing, my boy!" he exclaimed, "and 
almost ready for me to use, if they are strong enough, 
and I think they are. Now, the question is, whether 
Molly can manage to get them down; but I reckon 
she can, if I sharpen my knife, and she is willing to 
try." 
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Why, of course I will, papa/' she answered. 

Well, then," John said, "if I can only get them in 
the house, I will soon have a pair of crutches; then 
I will hobble out to Bud, and go off on a hunt for 
something to eat. Moll darling, to-morrow morning 
papa will send you out once more in the rain, and if 
you are successful in cutting down the poles, he will 
try and bear part of the heavy burden, that has almost 
bent double these dear little shoulders." Alas! how 
little one suspects what is going to happen from day 
to day. That night, although we were all very hun- 
gry, we went to bed happy, for we thought we saw a 
ray of God's light in the midst of the darkness. Dear 
little Molly was up at the first ray of daylight, and 
started off with her knife in her hand, to try and cut 
down the poles. She had been gone about fifteen min- 
utes, when I was startled by a pitiful cry, in the dear, 
well-known voice of my child, of "Oh, mamma!" I 
sprang from the bed, John and Harry followed me in 
some way, I know not how, and, O my God ! there lay 
my precious child, as I supposed, dead. Of course I 
fainted. 

Here I laid aside my book, bowed down my head, 
and sobbed. 

"Don't cry so, mamma!" Molly said, while she 
kissed away the tears. "I am almost well now, and 
am really getting used to my rubber hand, and you 
and papa and Harry are all so good to me, that I soon 
won't miss my real hand at all." 

"Good to you, my precious !" her father exclaimed. 
"We do nothing ! Nothing ! If I could only give you 
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my right hand in place of that ugly rubber, then I 
should feel as if I had done something." 

As I could not control my feelings, Molly said: 

"Papa will have to tell what happened next. 
Dear mamma feels too badly." 

"Come right here then, my darling," he said, "so I 
can hold you in my arms, and so be certain that I 
have you alive, at any rate." 

Then he went on with the history of that dreadful 
morning. 

"How I got to the place where you lay, I do not 
know; but I must have stepped on my lame foot. I 
soon discovered what was the matter. I immedi- 
ately tore off my shirt and tied up the artery, for 
somehow, you had cut off your hand." 

"I couldn't get down one of the poles because the 
knife was so dull after I had cut down the other," 
Molly answered, "so I got the axe, and it was so heavy 
that it slipped." 

"Yes," John said; "that is the way it must have 
happened. No scene on the stage in a tragedy could 
be worse than the one that now took place in this little 
sitting-roomJ I cannot describe it, for it is beyond 
description. As soon as I had checked the flow of 
blood, and had bound up the wound as well as I could, 
I was obliged to leave you, and go out for your dear 
mother, whom I had entirely forgotten. Harry and I 
got her in the house; then he fainted. I at last 
managed to get a cup of wine, by breaking open the 
cask ; but it is impossible for me to go into the particu- 
lars of that awful day. All I shall say, is, that as soon 
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as your mother revived, she took the burden of us all 
on her shoulders. My foot was worse, of course, so, 
for a few days, I could do nothing. Your mother 
went out and found that Pet was better, and, after 
that, we had plenty of milk. Soon I managed to 
make my crutches, and went out on a hunt, and shot 
a deer. Your mother made an ointment of crushed 
sunflower seeds and lettuce leaves, which she kept 
constantly on the wound. It was a clean cut, and 
healed much sooner than we expected. I made you 
a soft rubber shield, which you drew up over your 
arm as far as the elbow. Not until the last of Janu- 
ary did we really begin to exist again. During 
February, Harry and I shot quite a good deal of game. 
I always had to go on horseback, on account of my 
foot; but I soon got used to my crutches, and now I 
can hobble anywhere." 

Friday, March 2yth, — I will now go on with my 
journal, beginning from the time that we called our- 
selves well, once more. It was about the middle of 
February. I say that we considered ourselves in 
comparatively good health; but no one could imagine 
a more forlorn looking set, both in our personal ap- 
pearance, and in the clothing we wore. What we had 
left, was so soiled, bedraggled and torn, that we 
looked worse than the most indigent of beggars. 
John had only one boot, and even if he had owned 
the mate, he could not have worn it on his lame foot. 
He has an awkward looking arrangement that he made 
out of caoutchouc sap, when it was soft and pliable. 
I have lined it with flannel, and he wears it, in place 
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of a shoe. He is not able to touch his foot to the 
ground, so, to be sure that it will escape injury, he 
has made a noose, which he slips over his ankle, and 
ties the other end around his waist. This supports 
the foot, when he wants to walk any distance with 
his crutches. I was very much discouraged, and was 
willing to risk most anything to get back to civiliza- 
tion; but John seemed very undecided about what 
was best to do. Of course, after we got there, we 
could sell our nuggets, and if our other stones turned 
out to be valuable, we could, perhaps, make quite a 
little amount of money; but ever)rthing depended 
upon that small, but very important word, "if." My 
husband thinks it would not be wrong for us to sell 
the pieces we have of the stolen dinner set; but I 
cannot consent to appropriate the money made in that 
way; so, if we are obliged to sell them, I shall put 
aside the money to be used for some charitable ob- 
ject. As soon as I felt strong enough, I went to work 
to make ourselves look a little more respectable. I 
washed our calico dresses and John's and Harry's 
overalls; so if they were not handsome, they were 
clean. How I did, and always shall, miss my dear 
little daughter's willing right hand. She, dear child, 
is trying very hard to learn to use her left hand, so 
she can help herself a little. His own affliction and 
-he one that has happened to Molly, has changed my 
husband so much in every way, that it makes me sad 
to look at him. When he is hobbling around on his 
crutches, I cannot realize that he is the same hale 
and hearty man that left Barraras about a year ago. 
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When the rainy season was over, and the sun began 
to shine again, we all woke up, like bears that had 
been hibernating in their holes. The house had leaked 
a little; but not enough to cause us much trouble. 
Our live stock consisted now of Bud, Pet and White- 
foot. The colt was very tame, but perfectly useless, 
as he had never been trained. Maj, Bother and 
Sukey seem like members of our household, as they 
spend most of their time with the family. As soon 
as the sun had dried the ground a little, we went out 
in search of provisions of all kinds. Molly had not 
touched the wheat, so John crushed some, and I 
baked a couple of loaves of bread. Pet gave us plenty 
of milk, and I began to chum once more. There were 
vegetables in the garden. Some had grown from 
seeds sown by themselves. We found beets, lettuce 
and potatoes, in the place John had planted them, soon 
after we reached the valley. The last Sunday in 
February was a beautiful day. The tropical vege- 
tation was almost bewildering in its beauty. We had 
appointed that day for our especial thanksgiving ser- 
vice. So, immediately after breakfast, we all went 
over to the chapel. We found that the vines had 
grown so dense over the entrance that we were 
obliged to cut them away. My husband thought that 
it would not be prudent for us to go in, until he 
examined, and found out, whether anything danger- 
ous had chosen it for a place of shelter. The rocks 
were steaming, they were so damp; and the odors 
from the flowering vines were so oppressive, that we 
decided to go home, and have our service on the 
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porch. I had selected as the text we were to talk 
over, these verses from Hebrews 12: "For whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom He receiveth." "If you endure chastening, 
God dealeth with you as with sons: for what son is 
he, whom the father chasteneth not?" 

After I had finished reading them, I sighed and 
looked at Molly and John, and we none of us said 
a word. My little daughter seemed to understand 
that I was not as reconciled as I ought to be, and said 
in her sweet modest way, "Mamma, how much worse 
it would have been if you and Harry had died; or, 
if I had cut myself so badly, that I could not live. 
Why! the loss of my hand does not seem like any- 
thing to me in comparison; and I feel that God has 
been very good to us." 

I was ashamed that I had allowed one rebellious 
thought to enter my mind, and meekly bowed my head 
to receive my child's unintentional rebuke. After 
that, we went on with our service, and I hope, in the 
right spirit. As soon as Harry began to feel strong 
again, his usual buoyant spirits returned, and we all 
brightened up under his influence. Even John 
seemed to act a little more like himself. Last Sunday, 
we made a very important decision. After dinner, 
the children went off for a walk, and John and I sat 
down on the porch to have a chat together. I had 
made up my mind to have our affairs settled, if I 
could, before they came back. 

"John," I said, "now, I want to know what your 
plans are for the future?" 
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"What do you want to do?" he replied. 

"You know perfectly well what I should like to do, 
if it were possible ; and that is for us to try and reach 
some place where we can have Molly's arm, and your 
ankle, properly attended to. You know the artery in 
Molly's arm is tied in a very crude way, and although 
it appears healed, and it is well protected with the 
rubber shield, I cannot help feeling anxious about 
it." 

"Yes," he replied, "you are right about that, and 
it is my only reason for wanting to leave our unknown 
inheritance, at present. If I was the strong man I 
was before my accident, we could have made this a 
delightful home for, at least, a year or two more. I 
should have spent some of the time looking for gold 
and precious stones, and if I had been successful, we 
could have gone back to England, and perhaps, 
could have purchased your father's old homestead. 
But, of course, everything is different now, for I can- 
not do much of anything ; so I suppose the best thing 
we can do is to make an effort to get back to Barraras, 
or to some other large settlement on the Amazon 
River. There I will try and sell my stones and 
nuggets, and perhaps, can make a bargain in selling 
this land. Then we can take the money, and consult 
a surgeon about Molly's arm and my ankle. What 
we can do, after that, God only knows, for / don't. 
All these things have got to be taken into considera- 
tion, besides the uncertainty of our ever reaching a 
settlement at all. But I will try it, if it is your de- 
sire that I should do so." 
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It was putting a great deal of responsibility on my 
shoulders, so I said: 

''When the children come back, we will ask them 
what they want to do, and let their replies decide the 
matter." 

"Very well," he answered. 

So we sat and waited for them to come home. In 
a short time we saw them coming along, laughing 
and frolicking together. Harry's devotion to Molly, 
was something beautiful to see. He insists upon cut- 
ting up all her food, and literally takes the place of 
the dear little hand we buried so carefully in the 
midst of our home flowers, near the pond. 

I am very thankful our boy is of such a happy and 
bright disposition, for he is always doing something 
for our amusement. 

When they reached the porch, I told them to sit 
down, we wanted to talk to them about a very serious 
matter. Then I told them about the plan under con- 
sideration, and said it would depend upon what they 
wanted to do, whether we would carry it out, or not. 

Molly spoke first and said, "Mamma, I think per- 
haps, it will be better for us to go, for what could we 
do, if any of us should be very sick again; we have 
no medicine but Peruvian bark; and then, too, when 
another rainy season comes on, we might all have 
fevers at the same time, then we would have to die, 
if not from the fever, from starvation." 

John shook his head significantly and said, "Our 
little Moll is the sage of the family. Now, Hal, let 
us hear what you have to say on the subject." 
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"Well, papa," he answered, "if you will wait about 
two weeks longer, so the ground will be harder, and 
easier for the live stock to travel on, and if in the 
meantime, you will, let me go on one more hunt for 
game, so that we can have some meat to start with, 
your promising son will give his valuable consent to 
the scheme." 

Then he cocked his chin in the air, in the most ludi- 
crous manner, and walked backward and forward on 
the porch. 

His father laughed and replied "that he would grant 
his lordship's requests." 

Then he said: "Marmmy, there is one thing none 
of you wise people have thought of, not even Booky, 
our little Sage. And that is, if we get in a fix, we 
can come back." 

"Well, well, well !" his father exclaimed, "the brains 
of the family are in the young heads, after all. That 
last remark of yours, my boy, has settled this difficult 
matter. If nothing happens, and if it is pleasant 
we will start on another journey of exploration, Mon- 
day, April 5th, about the same time we left Barraras 
last year." 

I gave a sigh of relief that the matter had been set- 
tled so easily. 

Monday, March 30th. — I am going to keep writ- 
ing up the most important events that occur, in my 
journal, as long as I can. Perhaps I may even be able 
to do so on our journey, for we are going to 
stop about five o'clock, and camp every night. My 
book is filled; but there were a great many blank 
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pages in the Jew's ledger. I have cot them oat, and 
sewed them together, and now have enough paper 
to last me a long time. My ink I can carry in the 
arnica bottle, and I have jdenty of good qoill pens. 

Tuesday, March 31st. — ^\Ve are very busy getting 
ready to leave our nnknown inheritance. I really 
think John and Harry feel very badly about going; 
and I must say that, notwithstanding onr many trials, 
I have become very much attached to our little 
Mother's Rest. Ever since we discovered the rob- 
bers' cave, I have not felt at a'l inclined to stay very 
long in the Homestead. I am always haunted by the 
idea of the dose proximity of its awful inmate. This 
reminds me of the seeds Harry planted out of the Jews' 
seed box. Only a very few came up, and they seem 
to be melons, cucumbers and squash. To-morrow, 
Harry expects to go on the hunt we promised him. 
I do hope nothing will happen to the boy. He in- 
sists upon walking, for fear his fother may need the 
horse. 

Thursday, April 2d. — ^Last evening, we were all 
in such a state of excitement, that my journal, and in 
fact, everything else was forgotten. To-night, Harry 
begs me to let him follow Molly's example and tell 
about the cause of our excitement, and the history of 
his eventful hunting expedition. I shall write it in 
his own language, which is decidedly characteristic. 

"You remember, mannmy, that when I got ready to 
start, papa commenced laughing and said : 

"'Hal, do you remember what day this is?* 

"Now, perhaps, mamuny, you don't know much 
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about April Fools' day ; but I reckon poppy does, for 
he has fooled me lots of times, and I have fooled him 
too, once or twice. I didn't exactly like to play any 
such games on you, so perhaps you didn't under- 
stand my joke." 

I told him he need not worry about that; that I 
understood it well enough, and fully appreciated how 
much he and his father enjoyed such performances. 
Then I told him to go on with his story. 

"Well," he said, "until poppy asked me if I re- 
membered what day it was, I had entirely forgotten 
that it was the first day of April. Just then, I didn't 
feel much like joking, so I only answered: 

" 'Yes, that I did.' 

"Then he said; 'Don't fool us, my boy, by not 
bringing home any game.' 

"And I said : 'I would try not to.' 

"Marmmy, it had seemed to me that God hadn't let 
me do a single thing to help you and papa along, but 
. had let Moll do it all, when she is only such a slender 
little thing; and besides, she is nothing but a girl. 
From the very first time I asked you and papa to let 
me go on a hunt, I meant, in my mind, to have two 
hunts. My first and little business, as Levi Sexias 
said, was to try and shoot a deer or two. My second 
and big business, was to try and find Paul Gonzales' 
hidden treasures. But my second and big business, 
was my sly business, as the old Jew said. 

"Now,asI didn't want to be tormented by Moll's little 
nuisance. Bother, I just shut her up in the poultry- 
yard, and Maj and I started off to spend a jolly good 
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day. Papa had only given me three loads for my 
gun, as we were getting pretty short of ammunition, 
and we must save some to carry with us on our way 
back to civilization, as you call it. We had only got 
a short distance from the Homestead, when Maj 
scented something, and off he ran, and I went sneak- 
ing behind the bushes, after him. It is just a blessed 
thing that I didn't take Bother with me, for her rela- 
tions, I am sure, were bound to kidnap her; for the 
same two does that she followed that day came run- 
ning up the bank, from the river, with Maj close to 
their heels. As they were not more than twenty feet 
off, I thought it would be safe to risk a shot at one of 
them; so I aimed and fired, and the little beast fell 
down as dead as a stone. I dragged her back to the 
mine, and then felt that it would not be wrong for me 
to spend the rest of the day on my big business. 
Well, I began by looking and looking all around, and 
over the hills near the mine; but not a single thing 
could I find. I had climbed on top of the rocks over 
the Robbers' Cave, and was hunting there, when, all 
of a sudden it came into my head, to walk along on 
the top of the hills to the Commoner River, instead of 
following them in the valley. As it was a place where 
I had never been before, Maj and I strolled slowly 
along looking at things. I had made up my mind, 
by this time, that the reason God didn't let me find 
anything, or do anything, was because I must be a 
very wicked boy. I was busy thinking about all the 
bad things I had ever done, when, suddenly, my leg 
went way down into a deep hole. I pulled it out, and 
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looked to see where the hole went to. Maj began to 
scratch the brush away, and the hole got bigger and 
bigger. I peeked in and saw an awful deep place; 
but it was no larger than a well. I couldn't see 
the bottom, but I was certain it must go down to the 
valley. I found a stone, and threw it down there, so 
I would not lose the place ; then I went on a search for 
a spot where I could scramble down myself. When I 
got down, I walked to where I threw the stone. 
There were lots of little bushes around. Maj crawled 
under them, and began to bark and scratch, so I 
knew he scented something. I cut down some of the 
bushes, and at last got where I thought he was; but 
he had disappeared into another opening, which was 
just big enough for me to get through. I was just 
going to crawl in, when I remembered, that if I did, 
I should be disobeying you, and so I would add another 
bad thing to my long list ; for you know you had for- 
bidden me to go into any place like that without first 
building a fire in it. I had an awful time getting Maj 
out; at last I had to pull him out by his tail. After 
that I put in some burning brush, and stood and waited 
to find out what would happen next. Wasn't I 
just jolly glad I had minded you ; for out came three 
or four awful looking lizards, and one beastly snake. 
I fired at him, quick, I can tell you ; and his tail wrig- 
gled off, leaving the head behind. I waited about ten 
minutes, to see if anything else would make its ap- 
pearance, and as nothing did, I thought I would 
venture to crawl in. Now, marmmy, the moment my 
leg went into the hole, my eyes got awful big, and I 
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b^;an to cut op all kinds of capers, as I always do, yon 
know, when I am extra pleased over anything; for 
I thought that perhaps I shonld find, hidden in the 
hole, either the old Jew's money, or Paul's treasures. 
When I had got into the place, I stood up and looked 
around. It was a kind of a deep crevice between two 
large rocks. The bottom was covered with damp 
mouldy earth. I gave a loud 'Hurrah V for there were 
great big footprints plainly marked in the mud. I 
tell you, wasn't I excited? but after I had examined 
every little bit of place, and couldn't find anything, 
I was a rather disappointed boy. I was getting down 
to crawl out again, when I hit my foot against a big 
stone. I was kind of mad, as I always am, when any- 
thing hurts my toes, so I gave it an awful kick, and it 
rolled away. I reckon I was surprised, rather, when 
I saw that it had covered up a hole, and that in the 
hole was a bag, tied up with strong string. Marmmy, 
I must tell you before I go on, that I was so mad and 
disappointed, that I was crying worse than any girl. 
The tears were streaming down my cheeks when I cut 
the string and opened the bag ; and the sun was shin- 
ing on my face, through the hole my leg went 
through; so I reckon I looked just like a rainbow; 
and I felt like one, too, when I emptied the bag, and 
saw that it was full of gold nuggets and lots of stones 
like those you and poppy found in the Commoner River. 
Every night, when I said my prayers, I had asked God 
to let me find Paul Gonzales' hidden treasures; and 
when I saw all the bright colors of the gold and stones, 
shining in the sunlight, I thought they were a kind of 
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rainbow to let me know He had heard me, and had let 
me find them. At first, I thought I would run right 
straight home. Then I remember what poppy had 
said about its being April Fools' day, and thought it 
would be great fun for me to fool you all. I tried to 
think of some way to do it, and a splendid idea came 
into my head. I clapped my hands and screamed, 
*Oh ! what jolly fun it will be !' Then I told Maj we 
must go and try to shoot a hare. It did not take us 
long to find one, for he soon scented a hole, and got 
the fellow out. I now skinned him carefully, and 
stuffed in all my stones and nuggets. Then I bored 
little holes in it, and laced a string through them, to 
keep it good and tight, slung my April fool over my 
shoulder, and started for home. You remember, 
marmmy, how disgusted pappy was when I walked in, 
towards night, with nothing but a hare. 

" 'Well, Hal !' he said, 'you certainly have spent 
April Fools' day in the right way, if that hare is all 
you have managed to shoot since eight o'clock this 
morning.' 

" 'Isn't it too bad !' I said ; 'I certainly am a very 
unlucky boy.' 

"Then I gave a big sigh and asked him 'if he would 
skin him for me? I was too disgusted and tired.' 
He took it and exclaimed : 

" 'Why ! what is the matter with this animal ? I 
have never handled such a heavy rabbit.' 

"Then, marmmy, I couldn't keep in a minute longer, 
so I cut up all kinds of capers, and screamed: 
'Poppy, look at his stomach! Lx)ok at his stomach! 
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Oh ! what a jolly April fool ! Rip him open, quick !' 
By this time poppy had seen the string, and had cut it, 
and out tumbled gold, diamonds and precious stones. 
Didn't I have an awful time after that, though ? I 
thought I should be smothered to death. Papa almost 
squeezed the life out of me. Then you asked 'where 
I found them ?' Then I told you all about it, and said 
they were Paul Gonzales' and Bill Mathews' hidden 
treasures, 'and they rightfully belong to us, too,' 
screamed papa. 'Hurrah! Our unknown inheritance 
has turned out, after all, to be the El Dorado of the 
Armitage family.' So endeth my story, marmmy," he 
said. 

Then I closed my book for the night. 

Friday, April 3rd, — We have hardly recovered yet 
from the eflfects of the discovery of the hidden trea- 
sure. John says it is impossible to estimate the 
value of Harry's find, but it will be enough to make 
us very rich. He is now not only willing, but anxious 
to reach some settlement, and from there go to Rio 
de Janeiro, where we will sell some of our jewels, and 
purchase tickets on the first steamer that is to sail 
for England. 

We soon had everything ready for our departure. 
Early, one morning, we packed ourselves, trunk and 
treasures in the boat. Harry followed on the bank 
with his cavalcade of Bud, Whitefoot, Maj and Bother. 
The horses were both loaded with provisions. 
Nothing eventful occurred until last evening, when we 
discovered a large river in the distance, into which the 
"Commoner" emptied. For a short time, we were in 
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a great state of excitement, for we thought we had 
reached our goal, the mighty Amazon; but we soon 
realized that it could not be possible. We rowed to 
the junction of the two rivers, and here we camped. 
I am busy writing while John and Harry have gone 
to explore a little. 

April 15th. — We are still encamped on the same 
spot we were last night. When the explorers came 
back, they said : "They had ridden, they thought, five 
or six miles, and as far as they had gone, the river 
was navigable, for our boat. They had seen no human 
beings, or settlement of any kind." John says he is 
almost certain he saw smoke in the distance. If he 
did not imagine it, thank God, we are approaching 
the home of some of our fellow beings. He says, 
"I must not be too sanguine, for it may not be any- 
thing but an Indian settlement." But to-morrow, we 
are going to row on again, and the uncertainty will 
soon be settled. 

Barraras, April 28th. — I cannot realize that it is 
really myself who is seated in a comfortable chair, in 
a well furnished room, listening to the sound of merry 
voices and wagon wheels, passing by my window ; but 
it is really so, for in a mirror opposite, I see myself 
transformed into a respectable looking woman once 
more. And, although thin and haggard looking, I am 
not ashamed to be seen among decent people. I have 
quite a piece of work before me, for I have promised 
to record, in my journal, the events that have occurred 
up to this date; and then I shall close this book for- 
ever, I hope. I am seated by the window, with an 
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expensive writing-desk on my lap; but I do not find 
it any easier to write on than the carpenters' chest in 
Molly's room, at Mother's Rest. I am dreadfully 
worried about Molly, she looks so pale and thin, and 
shall be very glad when we reach Rio de Janeiro. 
Now, I must go back to the place where I left off in 
my journal, and that was, where we were about to 
start on our journey up the newly discovered river. It 
was so much wider that we were obliged to row near 
to the bank, so we could talk to Harry. We had 
rowed about two milas, when we encountered the first 
Indians we had seen since we left the village where 
we bought Pet. They were fishing, and John tried to 
find out from them whether the river we were on 
had any name; but he could not make them under- 
stand him. They seemed to be very much attracted 
by the cougar skin, which lay in the bottom of the 
boat. They acted like a very peaceable set, and 
willingly gave us all the fish we wanted. I enjoyed 
seeing them very much, until John spoiled my pleasure 
by saying, "that perhaps the smoke he had seen the 
day before, came from their huts ;" then, I wanted to 
row right along, so as to end the uncertainty as quickly 
as possible. We soon turned a bend in the river, and 
lost sight of them, and in a very short time, I saw 
smoke myself, and knew, that the next day, we must 
reach the place where it came from. The river now 
turned out of the pampas, and began to flow through 
a wooded country. Here we began to realize the 
beauty of the Brazilian Ingarapes we had read so 
much about. They formed regular canals through 
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the woods, and were bordered by exquisite flowers; 
and, in several places, we were again gladdened and 
awed by a sight of the superb Victoria Regia lilies. 
These woods proved to be the scene of the last ad- 
ventures we were to have, before we reached the home 
of civilized man. Our boat was upset by a tapir, and 
we were all thrown out into the mud. We saved 
nothing but the cougar skin and our trunk of trea- 
sures. The river soon entered a dense woods. Harry 
was so far ahead that he was out of sight; but we 
heard him calling to us to "Hurry up, we were most 
out of the woods, and there was something to see 
that would make us forget our tumble into the water." 

In a few minutes, a scene stretched out before us, I 
could not believe was real. Cultivated fields of coffee, 
cows and horses out to pasture, and most wonderful 
of- all, a comfortable looking frame house, with smoke 
curling up from its chimneys. We gazed at it, I 
am sure, with as much delight as Columbus did at his 
first sight of land, when he discovered America. 

"Oh, John," I exclaimed, "I cannot go to that house 
in this dreadful looking condition. Let us stop some- 
where, out of sight, until we can make ourselves look 
a little respectable." 

"It is an impossible thing to be done," he answered 
laughingly; "we might as well go on to the house, 
and account for our disreputable looks, by telling the 
inhabitants about our adventure with the tapir." 

I wish I could do justice to the description of the 
picture we presented to Senor Guiteixeiz, the owner of 
the plantation, who stood, in speechless amazement, at 
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oat appearance; bat it is beyond mj abilitj to do so. 
lie muttered a few words in Spanish, and my husband 
answered him in a mixture of Spanish and English, 
Our own language, we found out afterwards, he could 
understand, ^md speak very welL John now told him, 
in as few words as possible, about our accident, and 
that we were emigrants, who were trying to get to the 
sea coast. He was very polite, and asked us "to get 
out of the boat, and come into the house." 

John and Harry tipped their hats, for notwithstand- 
ing their beggarly appearance, they neither of them 
ever forgot to act as gentlemen, and said ''that if he 
would take us first to some place where we could 
make ourselves a little presentable, we would be very 
happy to do so/' He quickly answered "that all 
could be done very easily after we got there." 

So we walked along with him. He told us the river 
was the Yapajas, and that it emptied into the Amazon. 
When we reached the house, his wife and family were 
very kind to us all. They gave us dry clothing to 
put on, and said we must not think of going on again 
until we had rested two or three days. We did not 
tell them about the contents of our trunk; but after 
we had eaten a hearty meal, we entertained them by 
recounting some of our wonderful adventures, and by 
giving them our reasons for leaving our unknown in- 
heritance. Our hostess was a native of the United 
States, and we soon became very congenial. They 
told us that it was about twenty miles to the junction 
of the Yapajas and the Amazon rivers, and that there 
was a large village near the place. From there, we 
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could easily get to th^ landing-place of one of the 
steamers that navigated the great river, which would 
take us within a few miles' ride of Barraras. They 
advised us not to have Molly's arm attended to, until 
we reached Rio de Janeiro ; there, we would more than 
likely, be able to find an eminent English surgeon. 
Seiior Guiteireiz had three children, and they were all 
perfectly delighted with Bother, and well they might 
be, for she is a beautiful and lovable animal. They 
begged Molly to sell her to them. I waited for the 
result of their offer, which was a very generous one, 
very anxiously; for notwithstanding I am very fond 
of the fawn, she is the most troublesome of all our 
possessions. I was hoping that Molly would be 
tempted; but when she looked at me with such a sad 
and wistful expression, as much as to say, "Don't 
make me sell her, mamma," we all made up our minds 
that go with us she should, no matter how much 
trouble and expense she caused us. Seiior Guiteireiz 
said "that we would have a very pleasant journey 
down the river, for, if we kept close to the bank, we 
would be in the shade the most of the way." Sukey 
was a riddle they could not solve, for they did not un- 
derstand why we wanted to carry such a common, and 
thin looking cat, so far. Our only reply was, that 
Molly was very fond of her, and was willing to take 
care of her, entirely herself. Sukey was perfectly con- 
tented in her cage, and when her mistress let her out 
to have a run, she would go back to it herself. As we 
would need some ready money, and Pet would be 
no longer any use to us, we sold her to Senor Gui- 
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teireiz. There was not one of the family, not even 
John, who did not shed a great many tears about giv- 
ing up our most useful animal ; but we knew it would 
have to be done some time, and that was our only con- 
solation. We allowed the children to g^ve our kind 
host and hostess' oldest son a present of Whitefoot. 
He was a beautiful colt, and the boy was perfectly de- 
lighted, and his parents very much pleased. To the 
little girl we gave the tame macaw. Our friends told 
us that if Harry preferred to go by road, he could 
ride across the country for about five miles, and reach 
the road that led directly to Soutarem, the name of 
the village we were going to; but he begged to be 
allowed to follow us, as long as he could, on the 
bank of the river. Dressed partly in our own cloth- 
ing, that had been mended and washed, and partly 
in some given us by our friends, we bade them "Good- 
bye." Our boat load consisted of John, Molly and 
myself — Sukey, in her cage on her mistress' lap, the 
trunk of treasures, the cougar skin and a basket of 
provisions. Seiior Guiteireiz thought that, by river, 
it would take us all day, and perhaps a little longer, 
to reach the village of Soutarem; but we did not 
mind the length of time, for we all felt like new crea- 
tures. So we started oflF in good spirits, John row- 
ing, and Harry riding Bud, with Maj and Bother run- 
ning on ahead, close to us on the bank. I look back 
at that day's journey with the greatest of pleasure, for 
we constantly saw plantations and cultivated fields of 
coffee plants and sugar cane ; and the idea, that at any 
time, I could speak to one of my fellow creatures, if 
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we needed assistance, was the greatest comfort to me. 
It was about six o'clock when we began to get glimpses 
of the Amazon. Harry had been obliged to leave us, 
and go to the road, after we had gone about half of our 
journey; for he found it impossible to follow us, 
any longer, on the bank. In about an hour after we 
had discovered that we were approaching the junction 
of the two rivers, we were seated together in the sit- 
ting-room of a house, that we English would call an 
inn. In the village of Soutarem we sold Bud, and 
again there was a scene of lamentation. With the 
money realized from the sale of our pets, we pur- 
chased ourselves decent clothing, and still had nearly 
fifty dollars in our pockets, and felt immensely rich. 
We now hired a team of horses and a large wagon, to 
carry us all, bag and baggage, to the landing-place 
of the steamer. Here, if it had not been for Maj, we 
would have been obliged to dispose of Bother. We 
all climbed into the wagon, and rode a short distance 
to test her affection for the dog, and were delighted 
to find out that both animals kept close to us. We 
now felt confident that nothing would tempt the fawn 
to leave her canine companion, so worried no more 
about her. On board the boat the captain was very 
kind, and allowed us to keep her with us on the deck. 
After another drive of about fifteen miles, we reached 
Barraras, where we were going to stop, for a few days, 
to see Mr. Ashfield, and here we all are at the present 
moment. We found my brother's partner in really a 
destitute condition, and John has now gone with a pro- 
posal to him, in regard to our unknown inheritance. 
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which I do hope he will accept, and that the business 
will be settled very soon, so we can go on to Rio de 
Janeiro. We have sold one of our gold nuggets, and 
now have plenty of money to take- us comfortably 
there. I have one more thing that I must record 
in my journal, before I put it away, not to be opened 
again, I hope, until I am settled in my own dear native 
land. When I pasted together the blank leaves of 
Levi Sexias' ledger, I noticed that two stuck together. 
I told my husband about it, and he managed to sep- 
arate them. On one was a list of the names of his 
regular customers; among them a Sir Montague 
Moore. We were delighted to find it, for now we 
knew the surname of the unfortunate owner of the 
magnificent dinner set. If we reach London in 
safety, we will advertise for information in regard to 
his descendants. John thinks it will be a hopeless 
venture; but it will do us no harm to try it. I hear 
my husband's step on the stairs. I will now roll up 
this manuscript, put it in the trunk, and say good-bye 
to it for the present. 

The writer of this story will now finish the won- 
derful adventures of the Armitage family, but fears 
she will not be able to do it in as interesting a manner, 
or enter as much into the minutiae, as Mrs. Armitage 
has in her journal. The proposal they had made to 
Mr. Ashfield was this : That he should move to Sou- 
tarem with his family, as it was the nearest settlement 
to the old salt mine. From this village, he, and some 
men he would procure for assistants, could go either 
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by land, or by water, to the unknown inheritance, and 
search through the Commoner River for its wonderful 
hidden treasures. If they were successful, and found 
more than enough to make his family comfortable, he 
was, after that, to give one-third of his. profits to Mr. 
Armitage. He gratefully accepted the offer, and with 
the assistance of a gift of money from the family, was 
comfortably started off on his new venture. They 
were now ready to start for Rio de Janeiro, where 
they went by sea. When they reached their destina- 
tion they found several English vessels in port. 
Among them a British man-of-war. The surgeon on 
board this vessel, was a very eminent one, so they im- 
mediately consulted him about the injured ankle and 
Molly's arm. Notwithstanding Mr. Armitage went 
through with a very painful operation, he would 
always be a little lame. He said that "Molly's arm 
had healed very nicely,'* and when told about the oint- 
ment her mother had used, said "she could not have 
manufactured anything better." 

He then told the family that she was very delicate, 
and would need the most tender nursing, but they 
were going to give her just the right kind of treat- 
ment, when they took her on their sea voyage to Eng- 
land. They were obliged to spend several weeks in 
Rio de Janeiro, waiting for the head of the family to 
recover from the effects of his painful operation; 
but about the first of June, he felt strong enough to 
travel. They had sold a great many of their precious 
stones, but still had quite a number of rough dia- 
monds, which they \^ould dispose of when they 
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reached London. Besides their valuable stones, they 
took with them their three pets, Maj, Bother and 
Sukey. The captain of the steamer was very kind 
about carrying the animals; but he had become very 
fond of Molly, and for her sake, the troublesome crea- 
tures were g^ven comfortable quarters. Mr. Armitage 
now whispered to his wife, that his prophecy in re- 
gard to being a rich man, had come true ; for he had 
sent to a London banker nearly one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. When they reached England, he im- 
mediately secured a good lawyer, and with his as- 
sistance, purchased a beautiful country home near his 
wife's native village. Harry, at his own request, was 
soon sent to a naval school. Molly was fitted with 
an artificial hand, which looked very natural ; but the 
dear child was still very dependent upon the kindness 
of others. She never murmured, or rebelled against 
her affliction ; and, as she was now much stronger, the 
family hoped that she would get perfectly well. 
While they were waiting for the settling up of the 
purchase of their estate, this advertisement had been 
put in several of the London papers : 



"Information is wanted in regard to any of the 
descendants of Sir Montague Moore. Anyone bear- 
ing that name will please notify Clarke and Brothers, 
Solicitors, Trafalgar Square, London/' 

Soon after this notice was written, they went to 
their new home, where we mil leave them, until 
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Christmas Eve, 1841. Then, we will take one more 
glimpse of the family. 

It was a cold winter's night. The full moon was 
shining on the new fallen snow, casting shadows here 
and there, on a low, rambling, substantially built, 
farmhouse and its surrounding outhouses. When a 
sudden gust of wind came and bent over the limbs of 
mighty oaks and beech-trees, ivy-covered corners 
were revealed ; and, hidden among the vines, tiny win- 
dow-panes sparkled like huge diamonds. Evidently, 
the inmates of the house were going to have some kind 
of a social gathering, for every window was brilliantly 
illuminated. In the court-yard lay stray pieces of 
holly, sprigs of evergreen, and a forsaken mistletoe- 
bough; for it was Christmas Eve, and they had been 
dropped from overflowing baskets. A door opened, 
and someone called, "Robert! the master is ready for 
the tree, and says you must bring it right in." 

You and I, reader, will take advantage of this op- 
portunity, and slip through the open door and go into 
the dining-room. It is a perfect picture of comfort 
and luxury. Over every window hang festoons of 
holly, and, swinging in the doorway, is a mistletoe- 
bough. 

A very portly man is busy piling logs of wood on 
the open fire. We give one glance at his happy, 
good-natured face, and recognize our old friend John 
Armitage. But who is this handsome, healthy look- 
ing woman, that is giving a touch to a plate or dish 
on a table that is already overloaded with goodies? 
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Can it be possible she is the gaunt and haggard look- 
ing mother of the family? Yes, she is ; for now 
Mr. Armitage turned to her and said : 

"Sarah, can you see the clock? What time is it?" 

"Oh, John ! how impatient you are !" was the char- 
acteristic reply. "It is only a few minutes after five 
and the children cannot possibly get home until six. 
Do try and keep still a few seconds !" 

"I can't. It is utterly impossible. It seems years 
since I have seen my little Moll; and Miss Fairleigh 
says she is so much better, that I can hardly wait to 
find out if it is true. And Hal, too ! Do you realize, 
Sarah, that it is over six months since I have seen 
my boy? It is beyond me to understand how you can 
keep so composed." 

His wife rubbed her hands together to warm them, 
for they were as cold as ice from excitement and 
nervousness, and thought "how little he suspects my 
condition." 

The impatient man now began to hustle around 
again, showing, as he walked, a very perceptible 
lameness in one foot. 

"Ting-a-ling-a-ling," goes a bell, which is soon 
answered by a man-servant. 

"Robert!" says the master of the house, "where is 
the Christmas tree? Why don't you bring it in? 
I sent for it at least ten minutes ago." 

"I have been trimming it a little, sir," was the 
reply. "On which side of the chimney, sir, shall I 
Stand it?" 

"Right here! The other comer is reserved for 
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something else. Now, Sarah, you hurry and bring 
the packages, while he is putting it up. Robert, 
when you hear the sleigh drive up to the door, bring 
in Bother, and tell Jane to be sure and have Sukey's 
basket in its place. That is all. You can go!" 

The presents were soon on the tree, and still it was 
only half past five ; so the husband and wife sat down 
to wait, as patiently as they could, for another half 
hour. 

"Sarah," Mr. Armitage said, "I should judge from 
Miss Fairleigh's letters, that Molly's two months at 
Eastbourne have been very beneficial to her. Do 
you really think she will have red cheeks? Her 
governess says she has gained between seven and 
eight pounds. Perhaps she will even look fat." 

"I am sure she must be a great deal better," his wife 
replied, "for Miss Fairleigh is perfectly devoted to 
her, and watches every change. Besides, she would 
not buoy us up with false hopes. I suppose, after 
all, it was better for me to take the doctor's advice, 
and trust my darling entirely to her care; but it was 
a gpreat trial for me to be obliged to let her go any- 
where without me." 

"Yes, it was a gpreat trial to us both ; but you know 
Dr. Johnson said that neither of us could help letting 
her see that we were worried about her, and that 
it was constantly, 'Molly dear, come in out of the 
damp! And, Molly, you must not study and read 
so much! And, Molly, you must not do this; and, 
Molly, you must not do that!" until, as the doctor 
said, we were killing the dear child with kindness. 
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Well, in a few minutes more, we will know how our 

venture has turned out. And to think, too " 

Then he jumped up and paced backward and for- 
ward, with his hands clasped behind his back, "that 
Hal is coming home. I do hope nothing will pre- 
vent him from joining Miss Fairleigh and Moll, in 
London. Hark! I hear the tinkling of sleigh bells. 
Robert! Robert! Quick! Bring in Bother! Jane, go 
and get Sukey! Here comes the sleigh!" 

Then, from the cougar-skin mat by the door, came 
the faithful sentinel, Maj, in response to a snap of 
the finger, and a "Come, old fellow! Here's your 
master !" 

Open swings the massive front door; then the 
merry tinkling of sleigh bells can be heard approach- 
ing nearer and nearer, and two familiar voices call, 
"Papa! Mamma! Here we both are!" 

A large sleigh dashes up to the door, and two 
muffled figures spring out. After the hugging and 
kissing operation was over, Mrs. Armitage said : 

"Why, darling, where is Miss Fairleigh?" 

"I'll tell you, mamma, after we get into the house. 
I can't talk. I'm almost smothered in wraps." 

When they passed under the mistletoe, there was 
another kissing time ; and then they found themselves 
in the warm and brilliantly lighted dining-room. 
Now, off came overcoat and wraps, and we see, once 
more, our favorites, Harry and Molly. The former, a 
tall handsome fellow, in naval uniform. The latter, 
our brave, unselfish little heroine; how does she 
look? Slender, delicate, and not what you would call 
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pretty; but she has the sweetest face one could 
imagine. Appealing in its sad expression; and lov- 
able, for its patience. 

"Oh, Moll, my darling!" her father exclaimed: 
"You really do look better. There is quite a color on 
your cheeks ; and, mamma, she even looks fat. Don't 
you think so?" 

"Yes," her mother replied, as she stood with her arm 
around her waist, "and she really feels plump. How 
do you feel, and where is Miss Fairleigh ?" 

"I feel perfectly well, mamma ; and Miss Fairleigh 
left me after we met Harry. She said I must tell 
you that she thought we would enjoy our Christmas 
better without her; and, besides, she would like to 
spend a week with her sister in London." 

"She is a sensible woman!" exclaimed Mr. Armi- 
tage. "Hark! Moll! do you hear anything?" 

"Yes, .papa. I hear Bother's bells. And here the 
dear thing comes." 

Through an opened door, the beautiful doe now 
walked quietly in, until she saw her mistress. Then, 
she shook her graceful head, and ran quickly to her 
side. On her neck was a collar, hung with tiny silver 
bells. To it was attached a chain of the same metal. 
On a plate was inscribed these words, "El Dorado 
Valley, June, 1838." Molly soon was on her knees, 
with her arms clasped around her pet, which caress 
the animal evidently enjoyed and reciprocated; for 
she laid her head on her mistress' shoulder, and 
gazed in her face with the most affectionate expres- 
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sion in her beautiful eyes. Maj was either trying to 
knock his master down, or to kiss him; but it was 
soon evident that Harry had grown so tall, that he 
was making frantic efforts to reach his mouth. 

"Mamma,'* Molly asked, "where is Sukey?" 

"Look in the chimney-corner, darling. She is 
there to speak for herself." 

Molly looked, and, in a basket, which was softly 
cushioned, laid a round black ball, which she knew 
was her pet cat, for she could hear her comfortably 
purring. She put her hand down to stroke her head, 
when she noticed something move under her paw. 

"Why, mamma!" she exclaimed, "Sukey has got a 
little kitten ! Isn't she too cunning?" 

"Let her alone, Moll, and come here!" Harry 
called. "There is something better than cats in this 



corner." 



Molly, with the kitten in her arm, went to see 
what he meant, and discovered the loaded Christmas 
tree. 

"Moll," he said, "that square bundle has your name 
on it. And this one has mine, and so has this. And 
that package, that is so big, that it bends the limb 
over, has your name on it. Papa and mamma, when 
are we going to have our presents?" 

"Not till the servants are ready to come in and 
enjoy the fun; which will be about half past nine, 
I imagine. Here comes the turkey! Dinner is 
ready !" 

"Just wait a moment, poppy." Then he gave Molly 
a knowing wink. 
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"You and marmmy sit right down, and I will be back 
in a jiffy." 

Soon they were all seated around the bountiful 
table, chatting so fast and so loud^ that they could 
scarcely hear each other speak. 

At last Mr. Armitage fairly screamed: "Hal! 
Hal! which do you like best, wild turkey or tame? 
Beef or venison? Answer me truthfully, my boy. 
I reckon you will have to say that marmmy's heavy 
loaf of bread — our special treat at our Fourth of July 
feast on the unknown inheritance — tasted more deli- 
cious to you than all these dainties. Now, didn't it, 
my boy?" 

"Yes, papa ; it was the best thing I had ever tasted. 
Better even than puddings, cake and mince pie. If 
I was marmmy, I would give you a good scolding for 
calling her bread heavy. Why don't you, mamma?" 

"He deserves it, Harry ; for, if I remember right, I 
was very proud of those two loaves of bread, just be- 
cause they were so light. The ones I made after- 
wards, I am willing to confess, were not as good. 
But, John, why have you reminded us of that dreadful 
experience right in the midst of our Christmas Eve 
feast?" 

"Well, I suppose I ought not to have said anything 
before you and Molly," her husband replied ; "but the 
truth is, I cannot understand why you feel so an- 
noyed about any allusion to our unknown inheritance. 
You certainly will have to confess that we owe all our 
present comfort and luxury to the tabooed subject." 

"Yes; I am willing to agree to so much; but I 
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still wonder whether you, my darling Molly, think our 
riches an equivalent for the loss of your right hand?" 

"Oh, yes, dear mamma! I would be perfectly will- 
ing to suffer all that I had to endure those awful three 
months, to have the pleasure of seeing you and papa, 
looking as healthy ^nd happy as you do to-night. 
And then, too, I am getting used to having everybody 
wait upon me: for I really think they seem to like 
to do it. And, besides, I feel so much better, that you, 
papa and dear Harry, need not worry any more about 
me." 

"If you feel resigned as you say, my darling," 
her mother answered with a sigh, "/ have nothing 
more to say on the subject. And you all can talk as 
much as you choose, about your favorite topic, the 
mysterious unknown inheritance." 

They all took advantage of the unexpected submis- 
sion of the mother of the family, and soon nothing 
could be heard except the names. El Dorado Valley, 
Glen Harry, Homestead Mine, etc., etc., etc. , until the 
dessert was brought on the table. After that course 
was finished, and they were drinking their coffee, 
Harry said : 

"Papa and mamma, a jolly idea has just entered 
this wise head. Suppose we play a game of rhymes. 
Only, each one must compose a whole stanza, as a 
toast to what they consider the most important ob- 
ject or event that happened, while we sojourned on 
our El Dorado." 

"A splendid idea, my boy!" his father replied. 
"Do all the rest of you agree to his plan?" 
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*'I am willing to do anything to amuse you all," 
was his wife's answer. "But Molly's and my poetry 
won't amount to much, I am afraid." 

"'Never mind^ marmmy dear! We are none of us 
poets ; but it will be great fun, and we will each keep 
a copy, as memento of our first Christmas Eve in 
the grand mansion we have named 'Treasure Trove.' 
We will just about get through by half past nine; 
then, hurrah, for Christmas presents." 

"Before we begin," said his father, "I want to ask 
you one question. Did you go to Mr. Qarke's office 
in London, and inquire if he had discovered any- 
thing more about the Moore family?" 

"Yes, papa ; but I had entirely forgotten to give 
you his message. He. said that, without doubt, Sir 
Montague's family were the ancestors of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. And that the most of them had 
emigrated to the United States, where one of them 
became a bishop of the American Episcopal Church. 
Now, mamma and papa, I have a scheme, which is 
this : Next year I will be eighteen ; then I shall have 
to go on my first cruise. I have heard the boys in 
my class say, that we 'Middys' will be put on board a 
man-of-war bound for an American port. If we 
are, and you approve, I will carry the dishes with me, 
and hunt up the American bishop's descendants ; and, 
if I can find any, I will give the silver to them. If 
I am not successful, I will have to bring them back; 
that's all about it." 

"Does Harry's plan suit you, Sarah ?" Mr. Armitage 
asked. 
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"Perfectly. I shall be glad to get the stolen things 
out of the house. If you have to bring them back, 
my child, we will sell them, and give the proceeds to 
charity." 

"Now, are we ready for our toasts, papa?" Harry 
asked. 

"Yes, and Fll begin. Here is a pencil and some 
paper; enough for us all. Now, you must all keep 
perfectly still, or I cannot do justice to my subject." 

Then, for a few minutes, nothing could be heard 
but the crackling of the fire, and the scribbling of 
a pencil. After a great many "pshaws" of disgust, 
the head of the family arose and said: 

"I am ready at last, good people. Listen to my 
effort: 

"To El Dorado Valley, near the grand old Amazon, 
And to the gold and diamonds, that we now live upon, 
And to the Commoner River, with its treasures rich 

and rare. 
This brilliant verse is written; for I said Fd find them 

there," 



"Hurrah for poppy!" was Harry's enthusiastic ex- 
clamation. "Now, marmmy, it is your turn." 

"It all sounds like foolishness to me," she replied; 
"but, as your father acts like a boy of sixteen, it 
would not be proper for me to be serious and sixty." 

"Why, Sarah, how you talk! Are you fishing for 
a compliment ? You know you look twice as young as 
I do. Here is your paper and pencil, go on with ypur 
toast." 
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"Yes, and I reckon it will beat poppy's all to pieces 
too," said Harry. 

Mrs. Armitage quietly turned her back to them all 
for a few minutes, and then handed the paper to her 
husband, and asked him ''to read the nonsense." So 
he stood and read these words : 



''My Molly and my Harry are the subjects of my 

rhyme. 
For I would have died without them, when we had 

our dreadful time. 
To Molly as my doctor; to Molly as my nurse; 
And to Harry as my hunstman; and who also filled 

my purse," 

They all exclaimed, "Why, mamma, that's splen- 
did !" 

"Now, Hal," said his father, "let's hear what kind 
of a poet you are." 

Harry took the paper and pencil, ran his fingers 
through his wavy brown hair several times, very 
thoughtfully, then said: 

"Will the Armitage family please keep perfect 
silence, while the most brilliant effort of the evening 
is being sung?" 

Then he stood up, and sang in a rollicking, sailor- 
like fashion, these words : 



'To my l-e-g that managed to get into the hole, 
'And to the tip end of it, that made the big stone roll. 
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For, if it had not been for l-e-g, Paul's cave would not 
be found. 

And my marmmy and my poppy would still be wan- 
dering round." 

At the close of the sailor's song, the dining-room 
rang with shouts of laughter from the family. After 
they had quieted down a little, Harry said: 

"Now, we will listen to a toast from the darHng of 
the family, the heroine of our El Dorado, and from 
the wisest and just the dearest little head that ever 
lived. Moll, sister, we are waiting for you." 

"I can't write rhymes, Harry. You know I can't." 

"But you must, Booky! We won't let her off, 
will we, papa?" 

"No, darling; you must try and write something 
after your brother's beautiful compliment." 

"Harry talks nonsense, papa; but I suppose if I 
must, I must." 

Then she took her paper and pencil, and retired 
to the chimney-corner, where she studied so long, that 
her father's patience at last gave out, and he called : 

"Hurry up, dearie; it is getting almost present 
time." 

"Here it is, Harry," she said, "you read it." 

With as much effect as possible, he read these 
words. 



ff 



To my little book, my botany, I write this ode of 
mine. 
For if I had not loved it, I wouldn't have known about 
quinine, 
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Then dear mamma, papa, Harry would have died a$ 

Mother^s Rest, 
And I, too, would have laid there, for God knew i$ 

would be best/' 

They all agreed that the verse sounded just like 
Molly, and that the toasts were a great success. 
They each took a copy, and Harry put them carefully 
away. Then, he said: 

"Papa, look at the clock! It is a quarter of ten. 
Shall I ring for Robert, and find out if everybody 
is ready to come upstairs?" 

"Yes, you can ring, and I'll light the candles on the 
tree." 

The butler soon responded to the bell, and said: 

"We are all ready, sir." 

"Marshal in your force, then, Robert." 

Soon, a bevy of servants, young and old, were 
seated in rows along the wall. Then, Mrs. Armitage 
and Molly brought in a large basket, trimmed with 
holly, and each received a brown paper parcel. The 
butler ^as about to retire with his train, when his 
master said: 

"Not to-night, Robert. This is our first Christmas 
Eve with you all, and we want you to enjoy it, and 
stay and see us open our packages, and show each 
other your own. Then we can have prayers as 
usual." 

"Papa and mamm?i," said Harry, "you must open 
your presents first. You know you are married, and 
are just the same as one person. So your present is 
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mamma's, and mamma's is yours ; and they belong to 
each one alike." 

"Let us see your wonderful gifts, dear children," 
his mother replied, "for I take it they are from you 
both." 

"Yes, we have clubbed together, Moll and I," Harry 
replied. Then he brought out two large square 
packages. 

"Why! what can these big things possibly be, 
Sarah?" said Mr. Armitage. "Shall I open both, as 
^ they are mine?" 

"No, they aren't yours, they are mine," she an- 
swered laughingly; "but if you will promise to be 
good, I'll allow you to untie the strings, and I'll take 
off the papers." 

"Very well," he replied; "you have always had your 
own way, and always will." 

In a few minutes, master, mistress and servants, 
were looking, with admiring delight, at two portraits. 
One of Harry, with Maj by his side, and a gun in his 
hand, and the other of Molly, with her arm around 
Bother's neck. 

"My dearest children!" the father and mother ex- 
claimed, "when did you find the time or chance 
to have these taken?" 

"They are perfect," said Mr. Armitage, "and I 
would rather have them than their weight in gold. 
Wouldn't you, mamma?" 

"It is needless for you to ask me that question," his 
wife replied. "My dear ones know they could not 
have given mc anything I shall prize more. But, 
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darlings, when did you have them painted? and who 
is the successful artist?" 

"Mr. Danbridge, mamma," Harry replied. "When 

he was here last summer, he was so delighted with 

the affection Maj and Bother showed to each other, 

that he painted them, standing together, under the big 

beech-tree. Moll and I watched him, and then an idea 

came into my mind. I told Moll, and she approved. 

Then, we consulted with Mr. Danbridge, and he was 

very much pleased with our plan. He did a great 

deal on the portraits while he was here, and I have 

been to him, several times, in London." 

) "And, mamma," said Molly, "that was one of my 

t reasons for being so willing to leave you, and go to 

Eastbourne. Mr. Danbridge came down there lots 

r of times." 

"Well, I am sure, darling, he has been very success- 
;. ful, and we are very much indebted to him for such 

i. good pictures of our children. I hope you will be as 

s pleased with our gifts, as we are with yours." 

i "Shall I open mine first, Moll?" Harry asked. 

"Yes," she replied. "I would rather have a good 
look at yours, first. Then, I can take my time over 
J mine." 

Harry now took his large package off from the tree. 
I "This is from poppy," he said. He opened it, and 

I found a case which contained a pair of splendid silver- 

mounted pistols. He screamed with delight, and 
said: 

Jnst exactly what I wanted, poppy dear." 
Your other gift, my boy," his father said, "is from 
your mother and myself together." 
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It was very small in comparison ; but, as is usually 
the case, contained his most valuable gift, a superb 
gold watch and chain. The case was inlaid with dia- 
monds, and his father said : 

"It will please you, my boy, to know that every 
one came out of that wonderful bag you found in El 
Dorado Valley." 

"And, oh, poppy !" he said, "I feel like cutting up 
just as many capers as I did then. And now I know 
how to dance a double shuffle, or I wouldn't be a 
sailor boy." 

Then he began to show off his accomplishment, un- 
til the servants shouted with laughter, and Molly 
begged that he would stop, and open her presents for 
her. 

This immediately sobered him, and he asked, "Shall 
I open your big one first, as I did mine, Moll ?" 

"Yes, please. It is from mamma, as yours was 
from papa. Oh ! oh t" she exclaimed, "how per- 
fectly lovely!" 

It was a beautifully "illustrated volui"- "* **"* 
flora of South America. She was so much 
in the pictures of familiar gorgeous flower 
entirely forgot about her other preseni 
Harry said: 

"Remember, Moll, my little package wa 
one," 

"Yes, I know," she answered absently 
couldn't have anything that I like better 
You can open the other, now. Is it from 
I and papa?" 
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"Yes, darling," they replied. 

It- was an exquisite locket. The case was set with 
diamonds and emeralds, all the gift of the Commoner 
River. She opened it, and found a curly lock of her 
father's hair, lovingly twined around a grey one of 
her mother's. The dear child was so overcome that 
she could say nothing; but she bent down and kissed 
them both, with tears in her eyes. 

The cuckoo clock now chimed quarter of twelve. 
Mr. Armitage drew out a prie-Dieu, which was sur- 
mounted by the cross from the "Chapel of Our 
Savior," El Dorado Valley. 

"We will begin our thanks and praise to God/' 
he said, "by singing the 'Gloria in Excelsis.' " 

Then the inmates of "Treasure Trove" joined with 
the heavenly host in this magnificent anthem, and 
afterwards knelt and said their usual family prayers. 
Just as the last "amen" was said, the clock chimed 
twelve. 

"Merry Christmas! Merry, merry Christmas!" 
were the exclamations of all. Then the servants, led 
by Robert, shook hands with their kind master and 
mistress and with Master Harry and Miss Molly, 
and went quietly out, leaving the family alone. 

"Good night, dear papa and mamma," the children 
said. 

"Good night ! Good night !" 



THE END. 
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market. Specially commended to Church people and Sunday 
SctMXil Ubnuians. Cloth, lamo. Une DoUu. 



CHRIST'S BSESSAGB TO THE CHURCHES. 

By William M. Campbell. Of special interest to Biblical students. 
The ezegedis is exceedingly clear and is always plausible, even 
when not entirely convincing. New light is thrown on old difficul- 
ties. The author will be sure of attracting thousands of interested 
readers. Cloth, xamo, X70 pages. One Dollar. 

COALS OF FIRE. 

By M. Frances Hanford Delanoy. Those who have read Mrs. 
Delanoy's ** Serious Complications," as well as those who have 
not, will eagerly seize upon this book. It is equally good in its 
way. The title gives the key to the contents of the book, which 
we will not deprive the reader of the pleasure of exploring by out- 
lining the plot. Cloth, z2mo. One Dollar. 

CONCHITA'S ANGELS* 

By Agnes Camplejohn Pritchard. The first sketch, from which 
the book Ukes it title, deals with matters incident to the late Cuban 
war, patriotism, suffering, privation, tragedy. Pathos and humor 
are combined in three other stories which go to make up the book. 
Cloth, z2mo, 2x6 pages. One Dollar. 

CONSPIRACY OF YESTERDAY, A. 

By Mical Ui Niall. This story would please the Boers, since it 
depicts the discomfiture of England and the triumph of those who 
hate her. It must be remembered, however, that it is only a story. 
England still survives. Cloth, xamo, daintily produced, 75 pages. 
Fifty Cents. 

CONTINENTAL CAVALIER, A. 

By Kimball Scribncr. Author of " The Honor of a Princess " 
(twenty-third thousand), **The Love of the Princess Alice " (fif- 
teenth thousand), and ^' In the Land of the Loon." The author 
writes here in his well-known popular style and contributes one 
more (and not the least) to the eagerly-awaited historical novels of 
Revolutionary times. His characters are resurrections and in 
them the past lives again. Mr. Kimball Scribner is rapidly be- 
coming one of the most popular of the younger writers of to-day. 
With four illustrations on copper. Cloth, x2mo, 258 pages. One 
Dollar. 

CORDELIA AND OTHER POEMS. 

By N. B. Ripley. These verses are the work of a talented and 
scholarly clergyman, who has followed Sir Philip Sidney's recipe 
for poetry: " Look into thine own heart — and write." Aaa result, 
we have here thoughts that breathe and words that bum* Cloth, 
small xamo. Fifty Cents. 
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COUNCIL OF THREE, THE. 

By Charles A. Seltzer. A very interesting account of a supposed 
adventure in a romantic part of the world, together with a de- 
scription of three remarkable characters grouped in a Council and 
governing an idyllic Commonwealth. The hero comes through 
safely and makes friends of the three councillors for life, thereby 
winning a fortune. Cloth, zsmo, X77 pages. One Dollar. 

COUNTRY STORE WINDOW, A. 

By Herbert Holmes. These poems ring true. They describe the 
thoughts and feelings of one gazing out upon life as through a 
country store window. The moral quality of the poems does not 
detract from, but rather enhances, their interest and value ; while 
the literary form is unexceptionable. Cloth, z2mo. One Dollar. 

CRIME OF CHRISTENDOM, THE. 

By Daniel Seelye Gregory, L.D., LL.D. Here the Eastern Ques- 
tion is luminously described in its origin and development, by a 
master mind. It is by far the ablest and fullest discussion of the 
Turk in Europe extant. The work is scholarly and interesting, 
with photograph and biographical sketch of the author, and sev- 
eral maps. Cloth, x2mo, 330 pages. |z.so. 

CROSS OF HONOR, THE. 

By Charles F. Rideal and C. Gordon Winter. A military drama- 
lette in one act. The period is that of the Cuban war; the scene, 
the entrenchments at Santiago; the characters, five in number, are 
all masculine save one, who is a hospital nurse. It is very inter- 
esting and moves with military precision from the ringing up to 
the ringing down of the curtain. Second Edition. Daintily 
printed on Japanese paper and bound in stiif boards. One Dollar. 

CURIOUS CASE OF GENERAL DELANEY SMYTHE, THE. 
By W. H. Gardner, Lieutenant-Colonel U. S. A. (retired). Not for 
many years has a more interesting or mysterious story appeared 
than this. Those who follow the fortunes of General Delaney 
Smythe will certainly corroborate this statement. The book will 
have a wide and permanent sale. With four illustrations by Miss 
Lowenstein. Cloth, x2mo, specially designed cover, 204 pages. 
One Dollar. 

DANGER SIGNALS FOR NEW CENTURY MANHOOD. 
By Edward A. Tabor. Is a masterly discussion of the dangers 
that confront the individual as well as the society of to-day in the 
United States. It is also a beautiful portraiture of the young 
manhood which should exist in the 20th century. Including pho- 
tograph and biographical sketch of the author, zamo, cloth bound, 
3z6 pages. One Dollar. 



DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE, THE. 

By Elizabeth Bryant Johnston. These are stories of the Old 
South. The author depicts scenes and characters which belong to 
the recent past, but yet which seem to be as remote as the days of 
the Crusades. It is fortunate that those familiar with ** Dixie " 
before the war yet live to paint it before it fades forever out of 
view. Cloth, x2mo, daintily bound. One Dollar. 

DEFEATED, BUT VICTOR STILL. 

By Will' am V. Lawrence. A story of the mysteries of New Or- 
leans following the Civil War and during the period of Recon- 
struction. Nothing more interesting has been put on the market 
for a long time. Second Edition, Cloth, xamo, 424 pages. One 
Dollar. 

DEMOCRACY AND THE TRUSTS. 

By Edwin B. Jennings, author of "People and Property." The 
author shows that there is an irrepressible conflict between these 
two. They are, or must soon be, locked in a deadly conflict, and 
if one is to survive, the other must perish. Mr. Jennings^ style is 
trenchant, and his arraignment of trusts in the interest of democ- 
racy must be read to be appreciated. Cloth, 65 pages. Fifty 
Cents. 

DEVOUT BLUEBEARD, A. 

By Marie Graham. This is a keen, satirical story which hits off 
foibles and humbugs in religious administration; not in an infidel 
spirit, but by a friendly hand and from the inside ; one is kept 
guessing who's who. Cloth, x2mo, 300 pages. One Dollar. 

DOCTOR JOSEPHINE. 

By Willis Barnes. A charming love story, interwoven with hints 
and suggestions as to how to harmonize the warring interests of 
capital and labor. The author thinks the secret of union lies in 
profit sharing. Cloth, x2mo. One Dollar. 

DOCTRINE OF THE BOOK OF ACTS, THE. 

By G. L. Young. The work of a scholarly and competent clergy- 
man, who writes in a bright, unsectarian spirit, throwing light 
into every dark comer of this important portion of the New Testa- 
ment. Men and women of all creeds will find here a careful and 
suggestive dissection of the teachings of the apostles in the for- 
mative period of the^ Christian Church. Second Edition, ^Clotli^ 
zama One Dollar. 
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DIABOLICAL m SOUPTURB AND m HUMAN UPB, THE. 
By Mu^d Stonnb ro w, D.D., LL.D. A curioui dtoemrion of the 
ciiKeoce, pemnulltjr vid activity of Satan u be appcan in Hoir 

Writ and in hiitory, together with the opinion* of eminent men Id 
alt walk* of life, eoocemiog; hi* attribute* and re»l character. 
Cloth, 8to, Limited edition. Ten Dalian. (Id preparation.) 

DIP IN THE POOL, A.— (BilhuiU.) 

"The Whole World ia Aweary." "Be Refreshed and Better." 
By BametU Brown. Our manner of thlnidnE about matters and 
thlnffB ha* much more to do with our ■accesa and happiness than 
Is usually admitted, and the Ultle Betheida Book seeks to suggest 
■ train of thought which will refresh life's o(l-dme weary traireler. 
What more refreshing to the body than a dip la cool, cleansii^ 
water? So to the mind, strained, tired and puzzled, there is 
nothing more refreshing than a dip In a pool of freshening, 
strengthening, cleansing thought ; and this pool of clean thought 

" Sunshine Boolts " which has the endorsement of the Intematiooal 
Sunshine Society. Ooih (Miniature), daintily produced, Twen- 
tjr-five Genu. The set of Sii, #1.50. 

DOOMED TURK, THBt 

or. The End of the Eastern Question, By E. Middletoo. As hi- 
■eresting and striking dlscus^on of ,the Eastern Question, It 
is a timely book. The eyes of the world are fastened upon the 
Orient, and what to do with the Chinaman In the far East and 
with the Turk in the nearer East are the qustioas of the hour. 
TIte author' s suggested method of handling the latter question 
is a* unique a* It is original. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 



" How to Take It : How to Make It." By Bametta Brown. This 
booklet contains the tecrrt many have been trying to discover, 
more or less consciously, for a long time ; and it is believed that il 
the method of /otiaf experience, set forth. Is falthfuUy followed, 

and satisfactory way of makiHg It, The unreasonable appear- 
ance of experience Is made 10 assume its real and true propor- 
tions; and all who read it will sec that reason instead of chaos, 
orderly sequence instead of disorder. In all forma of experience 
once duly appreciated as truth, will change darkness into bright- 
ness. One of the ■' Sunshire Books " which has the end— • 

of the Internationa: Sunshine Society. Cloth (Miniature] 
produced. Twenty-fire Cents. The set of Six, ti.Jo- 



FEATHERS WEIGHT^ A. 
. By Amaiala Martin. This is a story of myvtery— one of^ those 
breathless tales which hold the attention from the start to the 
finish. Unlike some of them, it ends as the reader would have it 
do, and at the close all goes merry as the marriage bell. Stcond 
Edition, Cloth, small z2mo, 231 pages. Fifty Cents. 

FIGHTING AGAINST FATE. 

By Moses D. Morris. An exciting and true story, more dramatic 
than a drama. Those who like a blood-curdling, hair-raising nar- 
rative which has the advantage of being fact instead of fiction, are 
recommended to buy this book. A large sale is already assured. 
Cloth, x2mo, 360 pages, with one hundred striking illustrations. 
One Dollar. 

FLOWER OF THE TROPICS, A, 

And Other Stories of Mexico and the Border. By Warner P. 
Sutton. This author, a distinguished diplomat and lawyer, who 
was also Consul-General in Mexico for ten years, gives in this 
work a number of extremely interesting sketches of Mexican and 
Border life. The stories are saturated with the Spanish spirit and 
with the genius of the localities described. Cloth, xamo, xaz pages, 
daintily printed and bound. One Dollar. 

FOUNDATION RITES. 

By Lewis Dayton Burdick. The rites and ceremonies prevalent 
among barbarous and semi-barbarous peoples are reproduced in 
a modified form in all the higher civilizations. In this masterly 
work, the author traces the relations between the primitive be- 
ginnings and the later evolutions. Mr. Burdick has amassed a 
great treasure of facts and illustrations which he makes both 
interesting and instructive. Cloth, xamo. %i.fp. 

FROM CLOUDS TO SUNSHINE^ 

or. The Evolution of a Soul. By E. Thomas Kaven. Author of 
"A Duel of Wits," etc. Those who enjoy a luminous discussion 
of current questions relating to the origin and age of man, etc, 
conducted in a most finished manner, will find a treat in this vol- 
ume. It is full of snap, vim and good humor. Cloth, xamo, x8a 
pages. One Dollar. 

FROM THE FOUR WINDS. 

By Warren B. Hutchinson. These poems are vigorous produc- 
tions, full of power, and throb with true poetic feeling. The poet 
touches upon many themes within a small space, and always sug- 
gestively as well as melodiously. Cloth, small xamo. Fifty Cents, 



GLOBB MUTINY, THE. 

Bf William Lay, of Saybrook, Conn., and Cjrrus M. Huasey* of 
Nantucket, the only surnvora from the massacre of the ship's 
company by the natives. A narrative of the mutiny on board the 
ship *' Globe," of Nantucket, in the Pacific Ocean, January, 1834, 
and the journal of a residence of two years on the Mulgrave 
islands, with observations on the manners and customs of the in- 
habitants. A most entertaining^ reprint of a work published in 
1838. This book is a cross between one of Russell Clark's sea 
stories and '* Robinson Crusoe." It deals with a real case of mu- 
tiny and the narrative is entrancing. It will be read with ab-> 
sorbin^ interest by all lovers of sea stories. Cloth, zamo, 163 
pages. Seventy-five Cents. 

GREAT BREAD TRUST, THE. 

By W. H. Wright, This booklet paints a supposed trust in bread, 
after the example of the Standard Oil Company, and which is 
owned and managed by a little group of multi-millionaires. Al- 
though the case is supposed, it outlines a condition of tlUngs 
which may well be apprehended and sounds a note of alarm in 
advance. Cloth, Miniature Series, 54 pages. FiftyCents. 

GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD, THE. 

By Henry Drummond. Cloth, with photograph and biographical 
sketch of the author. Fifty Cents. 

GREEN VALLEY. 

By T. P. Buffington. Opening with a robbery, this novel ends 
with a marriage. Between the starting point and the end, a 
variety of interesting and exciting episodes are found. The scenes, 
is laid in the South and characteristic occurrences are related. 
The moral is wholesome and the hero and heroine are happy at last, 
as they deserve to be. Cloth, zamo, zsz pages. One Dollar. 

HALF HOUR STORIES. 

By Dora Harvey Munyon. The stories are admirably told and 
each successive one seems a little better than the previous tale. 
The author writes with remarkable insight and describes life with 
rare fidelity. Cloth, zamo, Z48 pages. One Dollar. 

HANDFUL OF RHYMES, A. 

By Lischen M. Miller. This book of poems has an interest through 
the unusual merit of the verses. It is often said that this is not a 
poetical age, but the singer of to-day finds sufficient material and 
readers enough to make it clear that the question is open to debate. 
Cloth, tamo. Iz.50. 
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HEART'S DBSIRB* THB. 

" The Moth for the Star ; The Night for th« Morrow.'* By Bar- 
netta Brown. That there is really only one aesire, this Sunshine 
Book contends; that all desire can be truly and lastingly satisfied 
in our life, in other than the way it indicates, this little book 
denies. Some may not agree at once ; but, sooner or later, the 
chord in the heart will be touched, and in the vibration will be 
caught the echo of ** Home, Sweet Home." To read it, is finally 
to believe. To believe, is to work towards the end in view. To 
reach this is the consummation and the height of earthly happi- 
ness. One of the ** Sunshine Books" which has the endorsement 
of the International Sunshine Society. Cloth (Miniature), dainti- 
ly produced. Twenty-five Cents. The set of Six, lz.50. 

HEROINE OF SANTIAGO, THEi 

or, What Followed the Sinking of the Merrimac. By Ant(^ette 
Sheppard. One of the very best of the many stories suggested by 
the Spanish-American war. The heroine is a lovable creature and 
after passing through many adventures— but we will not reveal 
the d^nodment. There is not a dull page in the whole book. 
Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

HOCH DER KAISER. 

Myself und Gott. By A. McGregor Rose (A. M. R. Gordon). 
This is the remarkable poem, which made a sensation in two hemir 
spheres, and the recital of which by an American naval officer at a 
dinner nearly cost him his captaincy and embroiled the United 
States with Germany. It is here presented with appropriate and 
striking original illustrations by Miss Jessie A. Walker. It is a 
work of art. Cloth, z2mo, striking cover. Fifty Cents. 

HOW TO ENJOY MATRIHONYf 

or. The Monogamic Marriage Law Amended by Trial-Expiration 
Clause. By Rose Marie. An interesting and unique discussion 
of a subject of universal interest and concern. The author's con- 
clusions may or may not commend themselves to every one, but 
her arguments are singularly able, and will stir thought and dis- 
cussion. Cloth. Twenty-five Cents. 

HOW TOMMY WAS CURED OF CRYING. 

By Gertrude Mitchell Waite. This story will please children 
mightily; as also will the illustrations. Both are exceedingly 
weU done. There could be no more fitting gift than this dainty 
and attractive book. Cloth, fully illustrated and daintily pro- 
duced. Fifty Cents. 
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HOUSE OP A TRAITOR, THB. 

By Prosper Merimie. With photograph and hiograpbical sketch 
of the author. Qoth. Fifty Cents. 

INTBLLBCTUAL PEOPLE. 

By William Adolphus Clark. All readers are, or wish to be 
thought, intellectual people, hence this little work makes a univer- 
sal appeal. It is one of the most piquant and suggestive discussions 
imaginable. The fact that it has gone in such a short time into a 
third edition proves that it has received merited recognition. 
Third Editiim, Cloth, daintily produced, small xamo, 97 pages. 
Fifty Cents. 

INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF AUTHORS, THE. 

With a full list of the titles of their works, dates of publication, etc 
Compiled and edited by Charles F. Rideal and Carlos Martyn. 

(In preparation.) 

IRON HAND, THE. 

■ By Howard Dean. The department store, a comparatively new 
field, is exploited in this novel The multitudes who are em- 
ployed in these places and the vaster multitudes who shop in 
in them, will alike be interested in this story. Evidently the author 
writes from behind the scenes and knows whereof he affirms. The 
book will make a sensation. Cloth, z2mo. Illustrated. One Dollar. 

JONAS BRANDf 

or. Living Within the Law. By Jane Valentine. A book which 
shows how brutal a man may be in his domestic relations and still 
escape from all legal penalties. The story is well told and the 
characters are depicted with rare skill. The author is an adept 
in working a plot up to a thrilling climax. Second Edition, Cloth, 
zamo, well printed and bound, 263 pages. One Dollar. \ 

KEY-WORDS AND PHRASES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. South G. Preston. A very important and suggestive 
help in the study of the New Testament. Instead of having to 
search these out for himself, the reader is supplied with them with- 
out effort on his part. The book is a great labor saver. 56 chap- 
ters, 324 pages, 45 leading words and fihrases of the New Testo- 
ment, critically examined. 

*' Even in the region of that which is familiar to scholars he has 
shed much light.*'— Jno. J. Tigert, D.D. 

A rare book of information and very suggestive. S€cond Edi' 
Hon, Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 
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UPB'S SPRINGTIMB. 

By J. N. Fradenbur^h. Essays descriptive of the period of youth 
and full of wholesome and inspiring advice to those of both sexes 
who stand upon the threshold of life. Elders looking for some- 
thing to place in the hands of the thoughtful and ambitious among 
the upcoming generation vrill find here exactly what they seek. 
Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

UQUID FROM THE SUN'S RAYS. 

By Sue Greenleaf. The theory suggested in this book is striking, 
yet seems workable. Those who are interested in new ideas sug- 
gestively and plausibly stated are recommended to look into the 
matters which are herein exploited. Cloth, z2mo. One Dollar. 

LITERARY LIFE. 

The most popular magazine for authors, publishers, booksellert 
and every one interested in literature, issued. It is a thoroughly 
impartial ioumal, readable from cover to cover. Five Cents per 
copy or Fifty Cents per annum, mailed free. 

LITTLB COURT OF YESTERDAY, A. 

By Minnie Reid French. A Virginia story of rare interest and 
merit. It concerns the grand passion and works itself out through 
strange vicissitudes to a satisfactory ending. The work is un- 
usually dainty and attractive. Cloth, zamo, 333 pages. One 
Dollar. 

LITTLB SCARECROW, THE. 

By Maurus Jokai. With photograph and biographical sketch of 
the author. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 

LODGING IN THE NIGHT, A. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. This is the first time that this cele- 
brated story has been produced in a manner worthy of the reputa- 
tion of its talented author. It will be issued in a most dainty 
binding, forming a unique gift book. With photograph and bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 

LOST LOUISIANA, THE. 

By J. Kellogg. An historical romance dealing with gold and 
silver mines worked by the Spaniards in the old Louisiana ter- 
ritory, and hence so named, but lost for many years. An interest- 
ing story is told in connection with these mines, and some 
important truths are advocated. Cloth, zamo. One DoUajr. 
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LOVB AND PRIDE* 

By R. R. Napoliello. This novel admirably portrays the play and 
counterplay of master passions. The hero, an Italian, bares his 

\ soul to inspection, so that we see and participate in the strugs^le. 
A rare psychological study. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 

IX>VE^ RANDOM SHOT. 

By Wilkie Collins. With photograph and biographical sketch of 
the author. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 

MAGISTRACY^ THE* 

Being a Directory and Biographical Dictionary of the Justices of 
the Peace of the United States. Compiled and edited by Charles 
F« Rideal and Carlos Martyn. (In preparation.) 

MAN WITHOUT THE OATH, THE. 

By Olive C. Tobey. This is a breathless story and the reader pants 
as he reads, as though he had been walking fast, or running, and 
lays the book down with a sigh of regret because it is not longer. 
The characters are varied and lifelike ; the adventures are mani- 
fold and the dialogue is crisp and sparkling. Cloth, zamo, fully 
illustrated. One Dollar. 

MASTER AND MAN. 

By Count Tolstoy. With photograph and biographical sketch of 
the author. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND LOVING. 

♦» With an Eye Made Quiet, We See Into the Heart of Things." 
By BaLmetta Brown. Men think they know all about loving and 
so do women ; but judging from the general appearance of loving 
and its often unsatisfying results, some things in regard to it have 
apparently been forgotten, or, for some unaccountable reason, 
hidden deeply away. Reminders are useful, on occasion, and a 
gentle jog of the elbow sometimes saves one from falling into 
error ; and if this little book serves the purpose of straightening 
out a jumble in any affair of the heart, or leads man or woman to 
a true, brave thought of loving, it will have made its excuse for 
existence. One of the ** Sunshine Books " which has the endorse- 
ment of the International Sunshine Society. Cloth (Miniature), 
daintily produced. Twenty-five Cents. The set of Six, fi.so. 

MISS PENELOPE'S ELOPEMENT, 

and Other Stories. By Kathcrine Miles Cary. These sketches are 
very vivacious. The style is colloquial and the book reads as 
though the best of story tellers was seated at our side and favor- 
ing us with an oral recitation. Cloth, small zsmo. Fifty Cents. 
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WSTAKBS OP AUTHORS, THB. 

A Manual for Writers and Others. Being a treatise on Bulls, Blun- 
ders, Mistakes, Errors, Literary Anachronisms and Misfits. Edited 
by Will M. Qemens, author of ''A Ken of Kipling,'* *' The Depew 
Story Book," "TheUfe of Theodore Roosevelt," "Life of Ad- 
miral Dewey," "The Mark Twain Story Book," "The Choate 
Story Boole,'.' etc., etc. Limited autograph edition. Cloth« xsmo. 
One Dollar. 

mSTRBSS OP MANY MOODS* A. 

By Charlotte Boardman Rogers. This boolc, in the French of 
Andrtf Theuriet, made a sensation. Miss Rogers' translation is 
admirable and preserves the vivacity and spirit of the original 
with lifelike fidelity. It is no less interesting in the English than 
in the French version. Cloth, small xamo. Fifty Cents. 

MYSTERY OP THE MARBLETONS, THEy 

A Romance of Reality. By M. Mackin. Stories of mystery are 
always popular. This is one of the best of its kind, and holds the 
reader breathless from the first page to the last. The interest 
steadily increases to the end. This book is certain to be widely 
read. Cloth, small xamo, daintily produced. Fifty Cents. 

NARRAGANSETT PEER, A. 

By George Appleton. A romance of Southern New England 
founded upon fact. The heir to a great property is made a pris- 
. oner while his relatives riot in his wealth. He is discovered by 
two newspaper reporters, and the incidents of the prisoner's 
release and return to his own, make an interesting story often 
pathetic and humorous. Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

NEW DON QUIXOTE, THE. 

By Mary Pacheco. The hero of this book is a Western ranchman 
who suddenly finds himself heir to an earldom in England, and 
who takes among the conventionalities of the Old Country the 
breezy freedom of the prairies and the land of Uncle Sam. Cloth 
xamo. Specially designed cover by C. H. Rowe. One Dollar. 

NEW ENGLAND FOLK. 

By Mrs. C. Richmond Duxbury. A strong, realistic novel of the 
best modern type. The plot is well conceived and the local color 
is one of the strong features of the book, which is dedicated 
to Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher by her own request. Cloth, zamo, 
•95 pages. One Dollar. 
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NEW SWISS PABOLY ROBINSON, THB. 

By Helen Pomeroy. This is a new "Swiss Family Robinson.'* 
Without being a copy of that famous work, it nevertheless sug- 
gests it and is full of the same kind of realism and adventure. 
Young people ¥hll here find a feast. Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 

NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY, A. 

By Elizabeth Milroy. A charming tale told in melodious verse, 
with a most helpful and inspiring d^nodement. A farmer and his 
wife change work, and the man gets a new conception of the 
meaning and importance of housework and is glad enough to 
return to the field. Daintily produced. Twenty-five Cents. 

NnrH FOOT IN WAR, THE. 

By Lieut. M. B. Stewart, U. S. Army. This is a plain unvarnished 
tale, descriptive of the daily life of a soldier in the United States 
Army. It traces his experiences throughout the day and night, 
showing exactly what he is, how he feels and acts, what he eats 
and where he sleeps. The book is of deep interest as a faithful 
portraiture of "the man behind the gun." Cloth, zamo. At- 
tractively designed cover. One Dollar. 

OCTAVIA, THE OCTOROON. 

By J. F. Lee. In this story we have a setting forth of the old re- 
lations between the blacks and whites down in " Dixie," with a 
suggestion of the sexual questions involved in, and evolved from, 
the said relations. The interest is sustained and the book will find 
many readers. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 

ODD JEWEL, AN. 

A Postnuptial Tale of a World-wide Passion. By Warren M, 
Macleod. This is a prose poem. It deals with the unhappy loves of 
a hero and heroine worthy of a better fate, but who were separated 
at first by the machinations of a false friend and afterwards by 
death. Cloth, small zamo, Z59 pages. Fifty Cents. 

OLD GRAHAM PLACE, THE. 

By £tta M. Gardner. Is a story of home life. It illustrates the 
power of a resourceful woman in a trying crisis and proves that 
"an appeal to arms" is not the most effective way of solving do- 
mestic problems, and that victory often lies in wait for the one 
who laughs. The characters are vividly sketched and the story 
abounds in attractive situations and delicate humor. Effective 
use has been made of the element of chance in bringing about the 
dtoodment. Viewed as a whole, the story is most fascinating. 
Cloth. Fifty Cents. 
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OLD SCHOOL DAYS* 

By Andrew J. Miller. This book should have a wide reading. It 
is healthy and breezy with youth and sport. In its pages the ex- 
periences of all of us are laughably and vividly recalled. Cloth, 
zamo, attractively designed. 248 pages. One Dollar. 

ONE THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE MONEY. 

By Page Fox. Every man, woman, boy and girl should read this 
book. It conveys information of use to every one, and will enable 
those who read it to make an honest livelihood in dozens of un* 
thought-of ways. Stcond Edition. Cloth, xamo, 331 pages. One 

Dollar. 

« 

ON THE CHARLESTON. 

By Irene Widdemer Hartt. A Tale of the Taking of Guam. 
The tale sways, like the ocean swell, between Jack Tar and the 
soldiers in the Yanko-Spanko War. Cloth, zsmo, 289 pages. One 
Dollar. 

ON THE THRESHOLD! 

A Hillside Sketch. By Mary A. Hartshorn. Dealing, as this 
book does, with the morning of life, it has the charm of the dawn, 
the sparkle of the dewdrops and the general freshness incidental 
to the season with which it deals. It is a poem in prose, and must 
be read to be appreciated. Daintily produced. Twenty-five Cents. 

OUR CHOIR. 

By George A. Stockwell. The experiences of a church choir, har- 
monious and inharmonious, sung in diminuendo and crescendo, 
together with airs major (ity) and minor (ity) heard from the 
congregation, are voiced in this amusing and entertaining bro- 
chure. Those who have heard and seen church choirs (who has 
not?> will read this book with gusto. Second Edition. Cloth 
x2mo, 83 pages. Fifty Cents. 

PAIR OF KNAVES AND A FEW TRUMPS, A. 

By M. Douglas Flattery. The literary quality of this fascinating 
novel would alone call attention to it. When to this are added 
plots and counterplots, dramatic contests and ddnofiments, the book 
presents a combination of attractions quite unique and irresistible. 
Mr. Flattery's books, as, for example, "Wife or Maid ?" are always 
readable and interesting. Cloth, lamo, fully illustrated, 310 pages. 
One Dollar. 
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PACIFIC COAST VACATION, A. 

By Mrs. James Edwin Morris. The views and experiences of a 
traveler who goes pleasuring across the continent and minutely 
explores the Pacific Coast, are here recorded with great skill and 
power. Salient points are strongly emphasized and the book is a 
vade mecumy which all travelers can use to advantage. Cloth, 
zamo, beautifully illustrated. One Dollar. 

PEOPLE AND PROPERTY. 

By Bdwin B. Jennings. An animated, logical discussion of the 
question of corporate rights versus human rights. Lincoln said 
that ** when a dollar comes in conflict with a man he sided with the 
man.'* This book is timely, able and interesting. Cloth. Fifty 
Cents. 

PHARAOH. 

By Mary De Mankowski. This translation, an abridgment of one 
of the most popular foreign stories of the day, is a new triumph 
for the author whose former translation, ** Ten Years in Cossack 
Slavery," has made such a sensation. That was a narrative ; this 
is a novel descriptive of life in ancient Egypt. While a story, it 
yet possesses an historical basis and gives many curious incidents 
connected with the life of the Pharaohs. Cloth^ zamo. $1.25. 

PITTED AGAINST ANARCHISTS. 

By W. Fretz Kemble. A chief of police in an imaginary State 
g^ves herein his thrilling adventures in contending with and finally 
circumventing a number of Anarchists, who killed one kmg and 
were plotting to destroy his successor. The novel reads like a 
record from headquarters, and a remarkable air of verisimilitude 
pervades the story. Cloth, zamo, zz8 pages. Fifty Cents. 

POCKET ISLAND. 

A Story of Country Life in New England. By Charles Clark 
Munn. A remarkably attractive book written in a remarkably 
attractive manner. With frontispiece. Cloth, zamo, fully illus- 
trated, 200 pages. Third and Revised Edition. One Dollar. 

PRAIRIE FLOWER, A. 

By Alice Pierson. There are many flowers upon the prairie, both 
natural and human, but among them all the blossom described in 
this book bears the palm. She is as sweet as her name and as 
deserving as she is sweet. Cloth, small zamo, 88 pages. Fifty 
Cents. 
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PIUBST AND A WOMAN, A. 

By Landis Ayr. This is a story of breathless Interest, wMch 
terminates in an unexpected d^nofiment. The lights and shades, 
the interplay of contrasts, the incidents of the story, are the work 
of a masterhand in fiction. A previous novel by this writer at- 
tained wide celebrity. Cloth, zsmo, 268 pages, designed cover. 
One Dollar, 

PRINCE OF THE EAST, A. 

By James W. Harkins, Jr. This is an Bast Indian story of rare 
and thrilling interest. It is steeped in Oriental atmosphere and 
transports the reader, like the prince on his Oriental carpet, to the 
scenes and experiences described. Lovers of the occult will be 
delighted with it. Cloth, zamo, 324 pages,' finely bound. One 
Dollar. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, THE. 

By the Rev. South G. Preston. A careful, comprehensive, scholarly 
study of a most important and interesting subject. This work is 
indispensable to all students of Holy Writ and of human na- 
ture. Clerg3rmen will find it a mine of suggestive information. 
Cloth, z2mo. One Dollar. 

PUPPET SHOW, THE. 

By Leonidas Westervelt. This new edition b a considerable im- 
provement ui>on the former one in matter, and especially in 
mechanical form. The novel is the work of a clever young writer. 
It gives an inside view of society. Second and Revised Edition. 
Cloth, z2mo, 219 pages. One Dollar. 

QUAKER SCOUT, A. 

By N. P. Kunyan. The contradictory title adopted by Mr. Runyan 
piques curiosity, which, upon investigation, will be abundantly 
rewarded. Incidents without number succeed one another in rapid 
and romantic succession, making the reader hold his breath 
in sympathy with the recital. Cloth, 277 pages. |z.2S. 

QUEEN OF APPALACHIA, THE. 

By Joe H. Borders. Dealing with Western scenes and characters, 
this novel is as breezy and invigorating as the prairie itself. The 
hero is a queer genius. We venture to say that there is no book 
exactly like this now in the market. Cloth, z2mo. One Dollar. 



KACB WITH AHURRICANB* A. 

By Alice Miriam Roundy. The story which gives the title to this 
book is of the hurricane order and blows the heroine into a port of 
peace at last. The other stories making up the volume are all 
equally interesting and concern various topics. Considerable ver- 
satility is shown by the author. Cloth, small xamo, zox pages. 
Fifty Cents. 

ROMANCE AND ROME. 

By Almus Hugh Edwards. This is a booklet which gives in a 
small compass a vast deal of interesting information regarding 
the Eternal City, past and present. The descriptive parts are 
strung together on a delighttul thread of romance m the shape of 
a little love story. . Cloth, small zamo, Z03 pages. Fifty Cents. 

ROMANCE IN MEDITATION, A. 

By Elaine L. Fieid. A dainty and charming portraiture of a maid- 
en's ideal evolved in a series of meditations, only to be rudely 
shattered at last. The book is unique both in conception and in 
execution. Cloth, small zamo. Fifty Cents. 

REPUBUC OF AMERICA* THE. 

^ By L, B, Hartman. A timely work, full of patriotic inspiration. 
The author depicts the martial side of American life with mili- 
tant power and shows that good soldiers are indispensable 
factors of aggressive civilization. In view of the recent Spanish- 
American war, of the situation in the Philippines and of the dis- 
turbance in China, no book, could be more timely. Second Edi- 
tion. Cloth, zamo, zi6 pages. Fifty Cents. 

SECRET OP HAMLET* THE. 

By the Rev. South G. Preston. An intensely interesting analjrsis 
of this enigmatical character and a new solution of the Hamlet 
problem. The book is both scholarly and unusual. Second Edi" 
Hon, Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 

SaUOUS COMPUCATIONS. 

By M. Frances Hanford Delanoy. This book is a rollicking com- 
edy, full of delicate satire and laughable situations. Its dramatic 
possibilities are unbounded. Indeed, it has been produced as a 
comedy and lends itself to such treatment in every sentence. The 
dialogue is crisp, the movement swift, and the dtoodement quite 
unzepected, although natural. Cloth, zamo, Z96 pages, with eight 
full page illustrations, daintily produced. One Dollar. 
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SHADOW OP THE KING» THE. 

By the Rev. South G. Preston. This is a book of a devotional 
character. It blends in a rare and successful way spirituality and 
interest— one of the most difEicult things to do. It leaves a sweet 
taste in the mouth. Second Edition, Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 

SHAKESPEARE AND GOETHE ON GRESHAM'S LAW AND 
THE SINGLE GOLD STANDARD. 

By Benjamin E'. Green. This is a suggestive work in which the 
historian, the statesman^the politician, the banker, the business man 
and working man will find much food for thought, mixed with 
some refreshing gossip for the general reader. 

SINGULAR SINNER, A. 

By Charles R. Harker. The alliterative title of this novel is sig- 
nificant of the subject and of its treatment. The hero is a gentle- 
man robber, whose adventures are as romantic as those of Dick 
Turpin or Claude Duval of old. Cloth, lamo. One Dollar. 

SLAVEHOLDER'S DAUGHTER, A. 

By Belle Kearney. Full of Southern life and character, and read- 
able from cover to cover. With zx full-page illustrations and 
frontispiece. Cloth, z2mo, 270 pages. One Dollar. 

SOCIAL SINNERS. 

A realistic novel of to-day. By Emile A. Palier. Portrays a num* 
ber of Sinners and a few Saints in the modem social order. Cer* 
tain passages hold the reader spellbound. There are several 
heroes and heroines, all true to life after their respective kind. 
Cloth, z2mo, 329 pages. One Dollar. 

SOUL GROWTH. 

" To Become or Not to Become ; That is Your Question." By 
Barnetta Brown. To DO was the preaching and the teaching of 
the ancient order. To BE is the greater and the later endeavor. 
"Soul Growth " indicates a way by which people may become. 
The way may have been mentioned before, but this little book 
brings home to us once more, in very simple fashion, an old, old 
story. Applied closely to everyday life, the thought of this book 
will bring into this gray, old world more real sunshine than it has 
ever yet seen. One of the ** Sunshine Books " which has the 
endorsement of the International Sunshine Society. Cloth. 
(Miniature), daintily produced. Twenty five Cents, The set o| 
Six, |x.$o. 
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SOLDIERS REVENGE, THEy 

or, Roland and Wilfred. By Florence N. Craddock. This is a 
novel which describes cadet life at West Point in a most realistic 
and entertaining manner. In these military days, when wars and 
rumors of wars are in the air, such a book deserves and should 
have a wide reading. Cloth, xsmo. One Dollar. 

SOME PEOPLE WE MEET. 

By Charles F. Rideal. A series of brightly written character 
sketches or types including " The Saleslady," "The Man* Wot' 
Golfs," "Won Lung Lee," "The Rev. Hiram B. Montgomery," 
"Jackie," "BobToughun," "A City * Gent,' " "Mr. LeviVinder- 
menderheimer," "Mr. Tammany Todd," "Mr. Sempronious 
Yardly," "Mr. Dick Drummerton," "Mrs. WhirUngay Whiz." 
Miss Jessie A. Walker has provided pictures exhibiting her 
usual clever talent. Cloth, z;imo. Decorated Cover. Twenty- 
five Cents. 

SOUR SAINTS AND SWEET SINNERS. 

By Carlos Martyn. This is a portrait of some unsaintly saints and 
some unsinful sinners, who are types to be found in all churches 
and congregations, by a prominent clergyman who writes from 
the inside with a pen borrowed from Dean Swift. Third Edition, 
Cloth, z2mo, 245 pages with photograph and biographical sketch 
of the author. One Dollar. 

STRANGER, THE. 

By Mattie Balch Loring. These dainty verses show decided poetic 
and literary power. They cover a wide range of experience and 
observation, and run " from grave to gay, from lively to severe." 
Unlike much of the poetry of the day, what Mrs. Loring has writ- 
ten is likely to be long-lived. Cloth, zamo, beautifully printed 
and bound. One Dollar. 

STUDIES IN ESCHATOLOGY. 

By U. S. Bartz. Biblical students are especially commended to 
this work. It gives in a brief and popular style a careful and 
scholarly view of the great subject of Eschatology, on the subjects 
of death, resurrection, immortality and the final judgment. Cloth, 
small zamo, 86 pages. Fifty Cents. 

SUNSHINE BOOKS. 

By Bametta Brown. Experience. Soul Growth. The Heart's 
Desire. Men, Women and Loving. Worry and Cheer. A Dip in 
the Pool. Cloth, daintily produced, 25 Cents each ; Six in a set, 
(neatly boxed), fz.so. 
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By L. M. Blshemus. A story of sentimental and artistic interest. 
The hero has the soul of a poet and his verses are scattered 
throughout the book. The characters speak and act in keeping 
with their surroundings and interest the reader. Cloth, zamo. 
Illustrated by the author. One Dollar. 

TEMPER CURB» THE, 

By Stanley Edwards Johnson. In the guise of a novel, the author 
gives a fanciful account of a cure for bad temper. There are no 
dull pages in this book. Cloth. Fifty Cents. 

TEN YEARS IN COSSACK SLAVERY. 

By Mary De Mankowski. This is a graphic, thrilling description 
of the personal experiences of a patriotic Pole, condemned to 
Siberia for loving his country **not wisely but too well." The 
book explains the existing haired of the Russian government and 
gives the reasons therefore. Cloth, 230 pages. Iz.35. 

TOBACCO SMOKE. 

By Clarence Ousley. These verses, written in various moods and 
on many themes, are all steeped in the aroma of the fragrant weed 
and are the outcome of its inspiration. Every devotee of Nicotine, 
when bowing at that shrine, will use this dainty book as a litany. 
The author is a true poet. Fully and beautifully illustrated. 
Cloth, small zamo. Fifty Cents. 

TOM HUSTON'S TRANSFORMATION. 

By Margaret B. Love. This is the story of a man who was jilted, 
and, as a result, became a drummer instead of a lawyer, but who, 
later meeting the right woman, was redeemed, regenerated and 
disinthralled, and regained his place among manly and honorable 
men. The story shows the power, both for good and evil, of woman- 
kind, and carries a wholesome moral. Second Edition, Cloth, 
. small zamo, 9a pages. Fifty Cents. 

THROUGH STRESS AND STORM. 

By Gregory Brooke. A strong, vigorous delineation of the tender 
passion which is sure to win wide favor. The hero, in his strength 
and weakness, is a type familiar to all. The heroine, as usual, is 
far superior to him in decision of character and is a lovable creation 
Cloth, zamo, specially designed cover. One Dollar. 
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TRANSVAAL TROUBLE, THE. 

By John Hays Hammond. An American view of the British- 
Boer War in South Africa. The author is a financial ma^^nate, 
thoroughly familiar with the whole subject by personal residence 
in the Transvaal, who speaks with authority because he knows 
whereof he speaks. Cloth. Twenty-five Cents. 

TRAVELS OF A WATER DROP, THE. 

By Mrs. James Edwin Morris. Is a volume of sketches, studies 
from nature. The travels and adventures of this particular 
Water Drop are so interestingly written that it ought to occupy a 
prominent place in children's classics. Each sketch in the book is 
a gem in its way. For scientific accuracy and literary beauty this 
little volume is recommended to nature lovers. Cloth, small xamo. 
Fifty Cents. 

TRIPLE FLIRTATION, A. 

By L. M. Elshemus. This author is a prominent artist as well as 
a literary man. The illustrations alone are worth more than the 
price of the book, while the stories abound in interesting and ex- 
citing incidents. The characters are as well drawn as the pictures. 
Cloth, xamo, 260 pages. Illustrated by the author. One Dollar. 

TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES WITH PALMISTRY. 

By Julian Greer. The subject here treaced is popular. Extensive 
and expensive books on the subject abound. This work is intended 
to supply the demand for something brief and cheap, yet is suffi- 
ciently complete and thorough to put the reader in possession of 
all the necessary data for understanding and practising the science. 
Daintily produced. Cloth. Twenty-five Cents. 

TWO MEN AND SOME WOMEN. 

By Walter Marion Raymond. Two contrasting characters are 
described in this novel in a graphic and interesting way, together 
with their mutual influence over one another, and over certain 
women with whom they are brought in contact. It is a realistic 
story. Cloth, zamo, z6o pages. One Dollar. 

VNCLE PHIL. 

By Mrs. John M. Clay. A Southern story, strong and absorbing. 
It describes the devotion of an old darkey "uncle " to the person 
and fortune of the heroine, who has a hard time of it, but who is 
at last brought safely to the shore largely through the self-sacri- 
ficing exertions of this faithful retainer. Second and Revised 
Edition, Cloth, z2mo. One Dollar. 
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UNO WHO. 

By Elizabeth Stoughton White. A unique novel whose characters 
are wholly original. The scenes are laid partly here and partly 
abroad, while a charming love story runs through the tale, unify- 
ing and vitalizing every page. The element of romance is pro- 
nounced in this book. Cloth, i2mo. One Dollar. 

VENGEANCE OF THE MOB, THE. 

By Sam A. Hamilton. An exciting story of Florida, in which the 
characteristics and the effects of *' Judge Lynch's" rule are ex- 
ploited. A thrilling love story runs through the novel, with which 
the vengeance of the mob comes into collision. Cloth, zamo, 306 
pages. One Dollar. 

VERANA. 

By Emil Weschcke. A novel descriptive of adventures on the 
frontier. . It depicts a new, strange life to those who dwell in the 
older and longer settled portions of the country, and will be read 
through at a single sitting by all readers who once begin it. 
Cloth, small zamo. Fifty Cents. 

WANTED-A MAN. 

By Robert Drew Atherly. A charming story charmingly told. 
Both hero and heroine are bewitching creations, poetic and 
idyllic. Indeed this whole novel is a prose poem. Cloth, small 
zamo. Fifty Cents. 

WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE CHURCH? 

By Frederick Stanley Root. Mr. Root seems to have borrowed 
the pen of Junius. He deals with pessimistic facts in an optimistic 
spirit. While sharply indicating the traditional Church, he shows 
that ** faithful are the wounds of a friend.'' There are earth- 
quakes in this book and upheavals of thought and action. Cloth, 
zamo, z88 pages. One Dollar. 

WHEN AT HOME AND SOCIETY GUIDE. 

Giving Days when "At Home " of the Upper Classes. Compiled 
and edited by Charles F. Rideal. To which is added a chapter on 
the Etiquette of Calls and Calling, by Lady Constance Howard. 
Each Season. (In preparation.) 

WIDOW ROBINSON, THE, AND OTHER SKETCHES. 

By Benjamin W. Williams. These sketches, the first of which 
gives the title of the book, are admirable silhouettes of experience 
in life. They are deftly done and carry a wholesome and inspir. 
ing lesson. Cloth, small zamo. Fifty Cents. 
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WHITE MAN'S CHANCE, THE. 

By Abbie Oliver Wilson. In view of the continued lynchings in 
Dixie, this novel, which exploits .the relations which might and 
should exist between the whites and the blacks, is both timely and 
significant. It is strongly written and carries a wholesome moral. 
Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

WITH A POUCEMAN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By E. W. Searle. A true narrative of personal experiences in 
connection with the mounted police in Natal. It reads like a 
novel. The strange and, until recently, unknown country herein 
exploited is now the focus of all eyes. This is another contribu. 
tion to a general knowledge of South Africa. Cloth, zamo. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Seventy-five Cents. 

WOMAN'S REVENGE, A. 

By Law Muir. This is a love story, with lurid accompaniments, 
the scene being laid in California. The characters are sharply 
drawn. The young wife, soon widowed, is betrayed by a wealthy 
rascal, upon whom she wreaks her vengeance. She is revenged, 
but in a strange and unexpected way. Cloth, small zamo, 87 
pages. Fifty Cents, 

WORRY AND CHEER. 

"The Way of Worry," "The Way of Cheer." By Barnetto 
Brown. This little book cheerfully undertakes to encourage the 
wanderers along life's pathway. Only too often are they met 
with, discouraged, dejected, sore of foot and bruised in heart 
The author, firmly believing that to make this journey a dismal 
one, is a very mistaken proceeding, as well as a very unnecessary 
one, endeavors to point out an agreeable and pleasant route. The 
broad gauge road of pleasantness, cheer and courage is recom- 
mended in preference to the opposition line and narrow gauge 
road of worry, anxiety and pain. One of 'the " Sunshine Books," 
which has the endorsement of the International Sunshine Society. 
Cloth. (Miniature), daintily produced. Twenty-five Cents. The 
set of Six, I1.50. 
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j4DDEhIDA, 

ARICKARBB TREASURE, THE. 

By Albert G. Clarke, Jr. A mining story of grreat power and in- 
terest. The strange characters and experiences one meets with in 
the mines and among the miners are photographed with absolute 
fidelity to life. Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 

AT THE TEMPLE GATES. 

By G. Stewart Doubleday. These are songs partly of the heart 
and partly of the imagination. The taste of the author is seen in 
every line, as also is his culture. Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 

AUNT LUCY'S CABIN. 

By Jane Kankakee. An interesting and dramatic dialogue, worked 
out with considerable attention to detaiL The characters are not 
numerous, but there are enough of them to make the pages of the 
little volume sparkle with animation. Clolh, small zamo. Fifty 
Cents. 

BY THEIR FRUITS. 

By Edith M. NichoU. It is a strong story of a modem type, full of 
incident and with a heart throb in every page. This novel is sure 
to make a sensation by virtue of its inherent power. Cloth, zamo. 
One Dollar. 

CITY BOYS' LIFE IN THE COUNTRY > 

or, Howard and Weston at Bedford. By Clinton Osgood Burling. 
Is a book that appeals to every true boy. One can fairly scent 
the odor of the violets and wood anemones along the banks of the 
trout streams and hear the noisy chatter of the red squirrels. 
Bill's story of the Chinese pirates and his valuable information on 
hunting, fishing and ornithology hold the interest of the reader 
from the beginning to the end. Cloth, zamo. Illustrated. One 
Dollar. 

DAUGHTER OF THE PROPHETS, A. 

By Curtis Van Dyke. This is a novel which deals with questions 
of expedience in connection with seminary and church life and 
duty. The heroine has a call and a mission, and in her choice of a 
career has to battle with manifold prejudices and misconceptions. 
Cloth, zamo. One Dollar. 

DOUNDA AND THE TWINS. 

By Dora Harvey Munyon. A.M. Like Mrs. Munyon's other book, 
entitled **Half Hour Stories," this volume shows a rare acquaint- 
ance with human life and motives, and is written with feminine 
deftness and insight. Cloth, zamo. Seventy-five Cents, 



ADDENDA, 

EGYPTIAN RING, THE. 

By Mrs. Nellie Tolman Sawyer. An occult story which opens in 
the State of Massachusetts and ends in the estate of matrimony, 
and whirls the reader from Boston to Cairo in a breathless and 
bewildering way. Cloth, small zamo. Fifty Cents. 

EVERYDAY CHILDREN. 

By May C. Emmel. This is a very sweet story, and exhibits 
the strong and weak points of the average child in the every- 
day home. It appeals with peculiar strength to the feminine 
heart, and all mothers, sisters and aunts will specially appreciate 
it. Cloth, small zamo. Fifty Cents. 

LITTLE CRUSADERS. THE. 

By Isabel Scott Stone. This book deals with one of the most inters 
esting and peculiar episodes of the Middle Ages, viz., the marche- 
and countermarches of the Little Crusaders. The author's style 
is animated and her spirit is sympathetic and yet historical. The 
work fills a place in literature. Cloth, xamo. One Dollar. 

MUSICAL REFORMATION, A. 

By John A. Cone. The story which gives the title to this volume 
and the stories which follow it are all drawn from real life, and 
point a moral and adorn a tale. They must be read to be appre- 
ciated, as they abound in humor and in sharp hits atJciArent 
follies. Twenty-five Cents. 

REAUTY AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Duncan F. Young. The author of this volume is known 
throughout Dixie as the *' Southern banker poet," and, as in the 
banking house, so on the sides of Mount Parnassus, his notes are 
golden. Cloth, small z2mo. Seventy-five Cents. 

THREE FAIR PHILANTHROPISTS. 

By Alice M. Muzzy. This is a novel full of kindly satire. It 
exploits the fads and follies of pseudo philanthropists of the 
boudoir, and yet it is done so gently that there is no bitterness in 
the laugh. Cloth, zsmo. Iz.50. 

UNIQUE TALES. 

By M. Y. T. H. Myth. These Ules are unique in fact as in 
name. They run from the positive through the comparative to 
the superlative degree. Each reader will have his preference, 
but will concede that all are good. Cloth, small zamo. Fifty 
Cents. 

WHAT WILL SHE DO? 

By Margaret D. Simms. This is a Southern story of rare In- 
terest. The heroine enters the service of a prominent family 
down in Dixie as a governess, and has various experiences which 
oblige her to leave that position, and which eventually land her in 
the position of a wife. Cloth, lamo. One Dollar. 



